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he  butterfly  pavilion,  which  debuted 
last  year  with  great  excitement  and  tremen¬ 
dous  success,  will  open  again  this  March. 


People  of  all  ages  enjoy  the  experience  of 
walking  among  hundreds  of  butterflies 
fluttering  about  their  heads  and  perching 
on  their  shoulders. 


The  butterfly  pavilion 
will  be  open  for  a  members' 
preview  March  8  and  9.  It  will 
be  open  to  the  public  March  15 
through  May  11,  from  10  a. m.  to 
4  p.m.  Admission  to  the  pavilion  is 
free  for  members,  and  $1.50  for 
non-members,  three  years  and  older. 


‘Butterfly  booklet  non)  in  Qarden  Shop 

The  Story  of  Butterflies,"  a  i 
booklet  on  butterflies  and,  j  «  Sion 
in  particular,  the  Arizona  j  ||  U ft B  ff  B  S 
state  butterfly  (the  \- 
Two-tailed  i: 

Swallowtail),  j; 
is  available  ! 
in  the  t. 

Garden  % 

Shop.  >- 


The  Garden's  butterfly  crew  has  been 
working  steadily  to  enhance  the  pavilion 
with  colorful  exhibits  and  plantings  that 
the  butterflies  find  irresistible.  A  new 
volunteer  program  has  recruited  friendly 
"flight  crews"  to  answer  visitor  questions 
and  share  information  about  the  butterflies, 
moths,  and  plants.  Many  of  the  butterflies 
are  indigenous  to  Arizona.  Queens,  Viceroys, 
and  Swallowtails  are  a  few  of  the  species 
sipping  nectar  from  columbines  or  flitting 

among  the  penstemons 
and  daisies. 


The  booklet  presents 
information  on  butterfly 
gardening,  butterfly 
watching,  butterflies 
likely  to  be  seen  at  the 
Garden,  and  a  few 
butterfly-related  activities. 
It  was  created  by  Barbara  D. 
Hofflander,  Garden  naturalist, 
and  Lola  B.  White,  creator  of 
Butterfly  Quest  through  her 
association  with  the  Arizona  Federation 
of  Garden  Clubs. 


Wear  brightly  colored  shirts  or  hats  or  an  alluring 
fragrance  to  attract  butterfly  "hitchhikers." 


The  booklet  was  produced  in  2002  as  a 
collaboration  between  the  Garden's  Educational 
Services  Department  and  Butterfly  Quest. 
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Here  you  see  one  of  the  Garden's  beautiful  botanical 
prints — the  night-blooming  Selenicereus  grandiflorus. 
The  artist,  Walter  Hood  Fitch,  captured  the  grace  and 
grandeur  of  this  cactus  in  an  1 835  issue  of  Curtis’s 
Botanical  Magazine.  The  plant  which  grows  in  eastern 
Mexico  and  throughout  the  Caribbean,  produces 
several  stunning,  fragrant,  six  inch  to  one  foot  wide 
blooms;  each  lasting  only  one  evening. 
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he  Desert  Botanical  Garden  library 
owns  a  small,  but  wonderful  collection  of 
botanical  illustrations.  In  the  collection  are 
six  hundred  images-original  paintings, 
drawings,  and  prints  dating  from  the 
1600s  to  the  present. 

Most  of  the  botanical  illustrations  are  pages 
from  early  editions  of  books  or  journals. 
A  few  are  the  original  drawings  from 
which  engravings  were  made.  They  are 
housed  in  the  climate  controlled  Becker 
Library  Archives— named  in  memory  of 
Elizabeth  Ellis  and  William  H.  Becker, 
the  parents  of  generous  Garden  member 
Billie  Jane  Baguley.  This  special  collection 
is  stored  away  from  ultraviolet  light  and 
is  usually  available  for  public  viewing  only 
as  part  of  an  exhibit.  The  Garden  library 
is  now  located  in  the  Nina  Mason  Pulliam 
Desert  Research  and  Horticulture  Center. 

This  collection  concentrates  on  desert 
plants,  especially  those  of  the  southwestern 
United  States  and  northern  Mexico,  but 
it  also  includes  images  of  plants  originally 
from  the  desert  areas  of  southern  Africa, 
from  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  from 
Australia,  and  even  from  European  gardens. 
The  artists  intended  these  botanical  illus¬ 
trations,  based  on  drawings  either  of  live 
plants  or  herbarium  specimens,  for 
explanation,  elucidation,  or  decoration. 

The  Garden  collection  is  unique  in  that  its 
concentration  is  almost  totally  on  flowering 
succulent  plants.  Stapelia  species,  for 
instance,  are  succulent  plants  that  grow 
naturally  in  areas  of  southern  Africa.  The 
Garden  library  owns  a  two-volume  second 
edition  of  White  and  Sloane's  The  Stapelieae, 
1937.  The  Garden's  botanical  illustration 
collection  includes  the  original  1795 
watercolor  of  a  Stapelia  species  that  was 
later  made  into  an  offset  engraving 
published  in  these  two  volumes. 


“The  Maggot  Bearing  Stapelia,”  Stapelia  hirsuta  by  artist  Peter  Henderson.  A  hand-colored,  copper  engraving 
from  Thornton’s  Temple  of  Flora,  1801. 


CURIOSITIES 


In  the  Garden  library's  rare  book  collection 
is  a  work  by  Philip  Miller  with  the  title 
The  Gardener's  and  Botanist's  Dictionary. 


The  book  was  published  in  England  in 
1758  and  describes,  in  English,  many 
unusual  plants  and  new  species.  Later  the 
artist,  John  Miller,  created  illustrations 
of  the  American  aloe,  Agave  americana,  for 
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a  book  titled  Figures  of  the  Most  Beautiful , 
Useful  and  Uncommon  Plants  Described  in 
the  Gardener's  Dictionary.  The  Gardener's 
and  Botanist's  Dictionary  along  with  this 
one-page  illustration  from  Figures  make 
it  possible  for  a  researcher  to  study  an 
agave  plant  as  it  was  seen  by  artists  and 

I  scientists  in  the  1700s.  These  may,  indeed, 
be  compared  to  the  drawings  and  prints 
that  Wendy  Hodgson  created  in  the  1970s 
and  1980s  for  Dr.  Howard  Scott  Gentry's 
book.  Agaves  of  Continental  North  America, 
published  by  the  University  of  Arizona 
Press  in  1982  and  reissued  in  1998. 


A 1613  print  is  the  oldest  illustration  in 
the  Garden's  art  collection.  It  is  a  print 
of  an  Opuntia  ficus-indica,  the  Indian  fig 
prickly-pear,  as  it  was  grown  in  a  European 
garden.  The  drawing  shows  a  large  fence 
around  the  plant,  which  was  probably  how 
cover  was  added  during  winter  frost. 
Originally  a  native  of  Mexico,  this  plant 
was  collected  from  habitat  in  the  West 
Indies  area  including  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas, 
and  Cuba,  in  the  1500s  and  eventually 
brought  back  to  Europe  by  the  Dutch 
West  Indies  Company  to  be  grown  in  this 
particular  garden  in  Germany  and  also 
propagated  in  other  European  gardens. 

The  print  was  acquired  by  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  in  1984  when  Lillian  Diven 
donated  it  in  memory  of  Garden  volunteer 
Krybel  Amberg.  It  has  great  value  as  a 
curiosity  because  Hortus  Eystettensis,  the 
book  from  which  it  was  taken,  is  a  complete 
record  of  plants  growing  in  the  1600s  in 
Nuremberg  in  the  garden  of  the  bishop  of 
Eichstatt.  The  artist,  Basil  Besler,  was  also 
the  gardener  and  designer  of  the  garden. 


HISTORY 

OE  THE  COllECTIO^ 


The  major  part  of  the  collection  was  realized 
in  1968  as  a  part  of  the  Max  C.  Richter 
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“Cereus  gracilis  scandens...,”  Selenicereus  sp.  by  artist  Georg  Dionysius  Ehret.  A  hand-colored  engraving 
from  Trew’s  Plantae  Selectae,  1750-1773. 
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“Aloe  Mucronato  folio...,”  Agave  sp.  A  color  mezzotint  from  Weinmann’s  Phytanthoza  Iconographia,  1737-1745. 


Memorial,  before  the  Richter  Library  was 
built  and  dedicated  in  the  1970s,  but  the 
development  of  the  Garden's  botanical 
illustration  collection  is  really  the  result  of 
the  inspiration  and  energy  of  two  people 
in  1977:  Garden  Director  Rodney  Engard 
and  journal  editor  Lillian  Diven.  As  they 
began  to  dig  out  the  prints  and  drawings 
from  the  Richter  Collection,  Lillian,  later 
supported  by  Director  Charles  Huckins, 
encouraged  the  Garden  to  exhibit  works 
from  this  collection  and  invite  other 
artists  to  participate. 

Most  of  the  art  collection  was  not  cataloged, 
however,  until  1981.  In  addition  to  Richter, 
who  was  a  rare  book  dealer  in  Santa  Barbara, 


other  artists  and  benefactors  who  have  added 
to  the  collection  over  the  years  have  includ¬ 
ed  the  above-mentioned  Lillian  Diven,  as 
well  as  Barbara  Hovatter,  Wendy  Hodgson, 
Robert  Breunig,  and  Robert  Benson.  The 
Garden  benefited  as  well  from  money 
supplied  by  several  special  project  grants 
from  the  Institute  of  Library  and  Museum 
Services,  which  has  supported  housing 
and  protection  for  the  Garden's  collection. 

Taxonomic  botanists  doing  research  at  the 
Garden  have  greatly  assisted  the  librarians 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  collection 
by  analyzing  important  details  in  the 
drawings  and  prints.  A  few  of  the  prints 
are  so  well  done  that  they  are  accurate 


down  to  the  smallest  detail  and  can  thus 
be  classified  correctly  today,  even  though 
their  original  nomenclature  is  out  of  date. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  prints  and 
drawings  selected  for  a  1989  exhibition  in 
the  Garden,  "An  American  Family,  Cactus," 
which  included  several  prints  done  in  the 
1800s  during  expeditions  to  find  a  railroad 
route  to  California  through  Arizona. 

For  fifteen  years,  from  1983  until  1998, 1, 
as  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  librarian, 
was  responsible  for  the  art  collection. 

For  the  first  few  years  Garden  volunteers 
Lillian  Diven  and  Elizabeth  Fritz  assisted 
me  in  dealing  with  and  understanding 
the  importance  of  the  collection. 

A  Special  Project  Conservation  Grant  to 
properly  mat  the  works  in  the  collection 
was  used  by  Lillian  assisted  by  volunteer 
Krybel  Amberg  in  1980  and  1981.  This  grant 
also  provided  conservation 


ElTlIORBIA  lophogouil.  EUPHORBE  t-n  Crete 

“Euphorbe  en  Crete,”  Euphorbia  lophogona  by 
artist  Redoute  from  Candolle's  Plantarum  Historia 
Succulentarum,  1799-1837. 
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“Cereus  minimus  scandens...,”  Aporocactus  flagelliformis  by  artist  Georg  Dionysius  Ehret.  A  hand-colored 
engraving  from  Trew’s  Plantae  Selectae,  1750-1773. 


boxes  for  the  rare  book  collection  which 
library  volunteer  Muriel  Freeman  worked 
on  with  then  librarian  Jan  Loechell.  Muriel 
reported  on  her  work  in  1985  in  a  Garden 
publication,  Agave  magazine.  Five  years 
later  an  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
conservation  project  grant  provided  the 
Garden  with  funds  to  install  metal  compact 
shelving  in  Richter  Library  in  order  to  protect 
both  the  rare  book  and  the  art  collections. 
This  shelving  has  now  been  moved  to  the 
library's  climate  controlled  Becker  Library 
Archives  in  the  Desert  Research  Center. 
Housing  for  the  botanical  art  collection  is 
partially  provided  by  this  shelving  and 
also  by  a  bank  of  large  metal  drawers  that 


were  donated  to  the  library  by  Garden 
member  Eugenia  Wright. 

In  the  1980s  and  1990s  Allan  Zimmerman, 
Ph.D.,  a  taxonomic  botanist  on  the  Garden 
staff,  carefully  examined  the  Garden's 
collection  of  prints,  drawings,  and  paint¬ 
ings  of  plants  in  the  Cactus  Family.  His 
annotations  are  included  as  additions  to 
the  catalog  of  that  section  of  the  collection. 
In  some  cases  Allan  updated  the 
nomenclature  on  the  illustration,  but  he 
also  insisted  that  we  keep  the  artist's 
nomenclature  for  the  historic  record. 

Some  famous  botanical  artists  of  the  past 
are  included  in  this  group  of  illustrations. 
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There  are  aquatints  and  stipple  engravings 
by  Pierre-Joseph  Redoute,  hand-colored 
lithographs  by  Georg  Dionys  Ehret,  and 
beautiful  aloe  and  mesembryanthemum 
paintings  by  Joseph  Salm-Dyck. 

Staff  members  during  this  time  gave  great 
support  to  continuing  and  caring  for  the 
collection:  naturalist  Gary  Nabhan,  Ph.D.; 
ecologist  Joe  McAuliffe,  Ph.D.;  botanist  Ted 
Anderson,  Ph.D.;  botanist  Laura  Jackson,  Ph.D.; 
botanist  Bruce  Parfitt,  Ph.D.;  and  ethno- 
botanist  Wendy  Hodgson,  M.S.,  Curator  of 
Collections  and  Director  of  the  Herbarium 
and  Research.  Each  has  used  the  botanical 
illustration  collection  in  research  projects 
at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

The  number  of  individual  scientific 
researchers  using  the  collection  is  not  large, 
but  when  plant  portraits  are  needed  the 
collection  is  invaluable.  Beth  Brand,  the 
current  librarian,  faces  new  challenges  as 
she  continues  the  Garden  programs  to 
conserve  and  protect  these  botanical 
illustrations  while  she  works  to  make  the 
public  more  aware  of  them. 


HERBARIUM  SPECIMENS 
AS  DRAWINGS 


Tire  Garden  collection  of  botanical  drawings 
of  cactus  and  succulents  is  important  to  science 
because  these  juicy  stemmed  plants  have 
always  been  especially  difficult  to  press  as 
herbarium  specimens.  In  the  early  days  of 
explorations  in  cactus  country,  botanists  collect¬ 
ed  plant  specimens,  pressed  them,  carried 
them  back  to  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
or  wherever  the  explorer  received  support. 
Herbs  and  woody  specimens  did  fine,  but 
succulents  did  not  transport  well,  so  the 
drawings  and  subsequent  engravings  have 
been,  in  some  cases,  the  only  record  of  some 
of  those  early  botany  trips.  The  herbarium 


Other 
Collections 
of  Botanical 
Illustrations 

The  Hunt  Institute  for  Botanical 
Documentation,  in  Pittsburgh,  owns 
30,000  separate  works  of  art,  many  of 
which  are  available  on  the  web  as  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Botanical  Art  Collection 
at  the  Hunt  Institute.  The  Hunt  Institute 
makes  two  thousand  watercolors  and 
sketches  in  their  collection  available 
from  the  Sesse  and  Mocino  expeditions 
to  New  Spain  1787-1803.  The  website 
is  himtbot.andrew.cmu.edu/.  Database 
images  may  be  viewed  on  line  by  using 
the  key  words  "Sesse  and  Mocino." 

The  New  York  Botanical  Garden  also 
has  a  description  of  its  botanical  art 
collection  on  the  web  at  www.nybg.org/ 
bsci/libr/collect.html.  Click  on  the 
library  "Art  and  Illustration  Collection" 
for  information  about  their  collection. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Kew, 
London,  England,  mentions  175,000 
prints  and  drawings  on  its  website: 

wwwrbgkew.oig.uk/collections/libraiy. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Library, 
St.Louis,  is  another  place  where 
botanical  art  is  collected.  They  have 
many  folio  collections  including  some 
digitized  collections  and  the  complete 
Bank's  Florilegium  from  Captain 
Cook's  voyage  in  the  18th  century- 
www.mobot.org/MOBOT/molib/ 
collections.shtml. 

Among  the  other  research  institutions 
with  small,  specialized  research  collec¬ 
tions  of  botanical  art  are  the  Botanical 
Research  Institute  of  Texas  (BRIT)  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Rancho  Santa  Ana 
in  Claremont,  California;  and  The 
Morton  Arboretum  in  Lisle,  Illinois. 
BRIT  specializes  in  Texas  flora;  Rancho 
Santa  Ana  in  California  flora;  and  The 
Morton  Arboretum  in  temperate  zone 
woody  plants  and  street  trees. 


100! 


“Yucca  folis  lanceolatis...,”  Yucca  filamentosa  by 
artist  Georg  Dionysius  Ehret.  A  hand-colored  engraving 
from  Trew’s  Plantae  Selectae,  1750-1773. 


specimen  rotted  or,  worse,  was  grown 
and  grew  old — never  flowering — on  the 
window  sill  of  the  laboratory. 

When  learning  about  a  particular  plant  or 
group  of  plants  comprising  the  flora  of 
an  area,  a  botanist  will  study  the  existing 
literature  and  look  at  the  records  that  other 
botanists  have  made  of  similar  plants  and 
areas.  A  good  field  botanist  has  a  fine  eye 
for  important  details  and  a  good  botanical 
illustrator  will  include  those  details  that 
distinguish  one  species  from  another. 

Botanical  art  collections  are  not  essential 
in  a  botanical  garden  research  institution, 
but  artistic  plant  paintings,  drawings,  and 
prints  are  useful  for  taxonomic  research, 
for  studying  the  history  of  botanical  art,  or 
for  comparing  original  art  in  a  collection 
to  that  in  a  published  work.  It  is  even 
possible  for  a  researcher  to  discover 
something  about  an  individual  species  in 
a  work  of  art  that  might  not  be  revealed 
in  any  other  way.  Or,  the  work  may  just 
be  a  part  of  the  curiosities  of  the  time, 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  imagine  what 
might  have  been  going  on  as  Europeans 
became  fascinated  with  all  the  unusual 
plants  in  the  American  flora. 
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WHY  ARE  WERE  SO 
MANY  ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF  SUCCULENT  PIANTS? 


Europeans  were  and  are  fascinated  with 
succulent  plants,  especially  those  in  the 
Cactus  Family  and  the  Agave  Family. 
These  flowers  did  exist  in  the  desert 
long  before  Europeans  found  them,  but 
now  if  you  travel  to  Italy  or  Greece  you 
will  discover  American  and  African  suc¬ 
culents  growing  everywhere  as  escaped 
exotics  in  gardens  and  along  the  side  of 
the  road.  In  southern  Africa  and  in 
Australian  deserts,  plants  of  the  Cactus 
Family,  especially  the  prickly-pear,  have 
become  pests.  World  trade  in  plants  has, 
in  fact,  been  found  to  have  some  major 
disadvantages  for  the  natural  world. 


The  history  of  plant  trade,  now  with  the 
addition  of  biotechnology,  is  still  being 
written.  It  began  in  the  1400s  and  1500s 
when  people  sought  to  find  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  They  sent  out  expeditions  in  hopes 
of  bringing  back  beautiful  flowering 
plants  to  create  Paradise  in  a  garden — to 
re-create  a  Garden  of  Eden.  This  would 
be  a  return  to  the  simplicity  they 
believed  existed  as  the  Earth  came  into 
being.  In  later  years,  the  search  for 
Paradise  was  abandoned  as  impossible 
to  find  or  even  to  re-create,  but  wealthy 
manor  house  owners  did  hire  gardeners 
and  garden  artists  to  index  their  gardens 
with  colorful  hand-painted  folio  editions 
of  paintings  and  engravings.  Each  page 
and  each  flower  picture  was  individually 
and  painstakingly  produced. 


MEDICINAL 
USES  OF  PLANTS 


Gardens  flourished  and  many  doctors, 
treating  their  patients  without  antibiotics  or 
modem  medicine,  grew  medicinal  plants  in 
their  gardens  as  their  own  pharmacology,  or 
the  doctor  might  borrow  plants  from  the 


“Esula,  seu  Tithymalus  Africanus...,”  Euphorbia  sp.  &  Euonymus  sp.  A  color  mezzotint  from 
Weinmann's  Phytanthoza  Iconographia,  1737-1745. 


garden  of  a  wealthy  patron.  The  drawings 
of  these  plants  were  often  stylized  and 
crude.  Many  were  shaped  in  odd  config¬ 
urations  with  huge,  unreal  root  shapes 
and  distorted  flowers.  The  idea  was  that 
the  plant  should  be  shaped  like  the  human 
organ  it  affected  and  thus  would  have  the 
greatest  curative  powers.  These  wondrous 
drawings  and  prints  are  fascinating  to 
look  at,  but,  sadly,  not  accurate  and  quite 
difficult  to  identify  as  to  particular 
genus  or  species. 

SCIENTIFIC  VOYAGES 

Botanical  illustration  later  became  a  way 
of  describing  a  naturally  occurring  plant 
by  scientific  drawing  or  print.  Expeditions 
to  Australia  and  the  Americas  always 
included  a  doctor  or  a  naturalist  who 


could  bring  back  plants,  drawings,  and 
written  descriptions.  Engravings  were 
then  produced  in  Holland,  Germany,  or 
France  to  illustrate  the  information  about 
the  plants  collected  on  that  voyage.  Some 
were  painted  in  the  books,  but  most  were 
published  separately  as  folio  editions. 
Sometimes  the  voyage  ran  out  of  money 
so  the  engraving  plates  were  made  but 
were  never  printed.  The  individual 
drawings  became  the  one-of-a-kind  record 
and  quite  valuable.  In  fact,  hand  painted 
engravings  are  valuable  records  of  a 
particular  plant  collected  in  a  particular 
place,  but  only  if  the  written  description 
is  kept  with  the  artwork. 

Jane  Cole  was  librarian  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  from  1983  to  1998.  She  returns 
frequently  as  a  volunteer  in  the  library. 
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Out  of  the  archives  and 
into  your  living  room 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  botanical 
illustrations  come  to  light 

Soon  beautiful  works  of  art,  like  those  featured 
in  this  issue,  could  be  hanging  in  your  home. 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  producing 
high-quality  art  reproductions  from  the 
collection  with  the  help  of  a  company  that 
uses  the  Giclee  printing  process.  Giclee  prints 
are  produced  using  digitally  captured  images. 
Lasting  reproductions  are  achieved  when 
the  images  are  sprayed  onto  archival  quality 
paper  or  canvas  using  a  high-resolution 
Giclee  inkjet  printer. 

Ordering  your  own  beautiful  DBG  botanical 
print  is  simple.  Just  visit  the  electronic  kiosk 
soon  to  be  located  in  our  Garden  shop,  or  shop 
from  home  via  the  web  at  www.lookclick- 
print.com.  Once  you've  selected  your  favorites, 
you  have  the  option  of  choosing  different  sizes 
and  types  of  media  (archival  paper  or  canvas). 

At  first  only  a  limited  number  of  the  Garden's 
cactus  and  succulent  prints  will  be  available 
for  sale.  Additional  illustrations  will  be  added 
to  the  selection  in  time.  "Now  Garden 
members  and  visitors  can  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  our  botanical  prints  while  the  originals 
remain  safely  archived,"  said  Beth  Brand, 
the  Garden's  librarian. 


ESERT  (OURNAL 

by  Ken  Schutz 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh 

Executive  Director 


So  many  favorite  places. . . 


If  If  hen  the  Garden  mailed  its  "Favorite 
Places"  annual  giving  appeal  last  December, 
I  expected  to  receive  a  substantial  number 
of  responses  from  members.  Never  did  I 
imagine  that  hundreds  of  responses 
would  come  back!  Reading  through  them 
has  been  so  enjoyable.  The  only  difficulty 
was  selecting  those  to  appear  in  this  column, 
as  there  were  so  many  more  inspiring 
letters  than  space  in  which  to  print  them. 
What  follows  is  but  a  sample  of  the  many 
wonderful  comments  from  our  members 
in  response  to  the  Garden's  "Favorite 
Places"  appeal.  I  hope  you  enjoy  reading 
them,  too. 

. . .  My  favorite  place  is  not  a  specific 
location  in  the  literal  sense,  but  it  is  a 
space— a  space  inside  my  mind  and  heart 
that  says,  "Here  is  a  place  that  is  lovingly 
and  thoughtfully  cared  for.  Here  is  a 
place  that  celebrates  the  uniqueness  of 
the  desert  experience.  Flere  is  a  place 
that  gives  the  word  'garden'  a  broader 
meaning."  It  fills  me  with  great  pride 
that  an  organization  of  people  have  had 
such  brilliant  concepts  in  their  minds 
and  set  about  creating  such  a  space  as 
"our"  DBG.  -Marilynn  Prins 

...  I  love  gazing  at  the  grandeur  of  the 
crested  saguaro  silhouetted  against  the 
western  sky  at  sunset.  -Anne  Christensen 

...  My  favorite  place  is  the  shade  station 
around  the  corner  from  the  Cactus  House. 

I  enjoy  many  quiet  moments  sitting  at 
the  watering  pot  and  usually  see  others 
drawn  to  it  as  well.  -Virginia  Weise 

. . .  My  favorite  place  in  the  garden  is  the 
mesquite-shaded  seating  area  next  to  a 
small  fountain  just  a  few  steps  away  from 
the  Cactus  House.  My  wife  and  I  first 


/i 


met  over  the  Internet  in  the  fall  of  1998. 
As  we  gradually  got  to  know  each  other 
better,  we  finally  decided  to  meet.  I 
wanted  to  pick  a  public  place  that  would 
be  safe,  yet  peaceful  and  pleasant.  I 
already  had  a  membership  at  the  Garden 
and  couldn't  think  of  a  better  place.  So,  on 
November  15, 1998,  Kathleen  and  I  met 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Garden.  It  must 
have  made  a  good  start,  because  18  months 
later,  standing  on  the  South  Rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  we  became  husband  and 
wife!  The  Garden  has  changed  wonder¬ 
fully  over  the  past  four  years,  but  we're 
happy  that  our  little  shady  spot  next  to 
the  fountain  is  just  the  way  it  was  the  day 
we  first  met.  -Tom  Gallier 

...  I  have  a  one-  and  a  three  -year-old 
child.  Ever  since  they  were  born  I  have 
taken  them  (and  me!)  to  the  Garden.  Our 
favorite  place  at  first  was  the  vegetable 


garden  where  we  politely  sampled 
treats  the  Garden  produced.  But  as  the 
children  have  gotten  older,  we  love  the 
fountains.  We  know  where  all  of  them 
are  and  the  current  favorite  (to  my 
surprise)  is  the  one  that  is  simply  a  bowl 
filled  with  water,  embedded  with  pebbles. 
No  visit  is  complete  without  a  stop  here! 
My  children  love  it!  -Devon  Kohen 

...  Aloe  beds  in  winter.  -Thomas  Cook 

. . .  The  bridges  are  my  favorite  place. 
When  I  take  out-of-town  visitors  to  the 
Garden,  I  tell  them  to  let  their  hands  flow 
over  the  smooth  creek  rocks  that  are  set 
in  the  bridge  railings.  -Sallie  McCutcheon 

...  In  that  great  old  movie,  "The  Music 
Man,"  we  learned  that  the  young  people 
would  go  to  the  "foot-bridge"  when  they 
wanted  to  "kindle  a  spark."  My  favorite 


Photoaraph  bv  Gene  Almendinqer  Photograph  by  Jennifer  Johnston 
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two  drop  by.  My  kids  love  the  beauty 
and  freedom  of  the  trail  and  I  love  the 
peaceful  solitude.  —Pam  Selthun 


. . .  Pratt  Ramada  is  my  place  to  go  to  find 
peace  and  solitude.  I  can  see  the  Butte 


garden  spot  is  bridge  #1— the  westernmost 
of  the  main  trail  bridges,  with  the  agaves 
to  the  west  of  the  bridge  and  the  echinopsis 
on  the  south  east  side.  Last  spring,  a 
queen  of  the  night  flowered  through  the 
bridge.  Since  this  bridge  is  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  my  husband,  I  can  do  as 
they  did  in  the  movie  . . .  “meet  him  at 
the  foot-bridge."— Jackie  Miller 

...  I  thoroughly  enjoy  wandering  and 
looking  at  the  agaves.  —Phoebe  Landis 

. . .  Walking  the  trails  and  finding  a  chal¬ 
lenge  in  taking  pictures  to  make  my 
own  cards  to  send  to  friends  out-of-state. 
—Betty  Norrid 

. . .  Quail  Run  — Michele  Pitzer 

. . .  My  favorite  place  is  the  central  garden 
space  along  the  wash.  The  mature  trees 
provide  refreshing  shade  from  the  bright 
sun.  The  great  variety  of  plants  along 
this  corridor  assure  many  spring  colors 
and  attract  a  host  of  different  birds.  What 
is  most  wonderful  are  the  many  surprises 
in  the  many  nooks  and  coves  among  the 
plantings.  — Donald  Madder \  Sr. 

. . .  Hummingbird  alley,  the  hawks  at  the 
butte,  the  people  in  and  out  of  Webster. 
—Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  Squire 


from  a  different  angle  plus  the  walk  up 
on  the  organ  pipe  side  helps  to  bring  me 
back  to  reality  and  to  appreciate  the 
desert.  —Diane  Barker 

. . .  My  children  and  I  love  to  go  on  the 
Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Trail.  Our  favorite  spot  to  play  and  rest 
is  at  the  mesquite  pod  pounding  area.  If 
we're  lucky,  quail  and  a  cottontail  or 


...  My  favorite  place  is  the  agave  roast¬ 
ing  pit  area  on  the  Plants  and  People  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail.  I  enjoy  the  view 
of  much  of  the  garden  from  there  and 
like  to  listen  to  visitors'  comments  as 
they  pass  by.  It  is  a  quiet,  restful  spot. 
—Nancy  Rheinlander 


. . .  My  favorite  place  in  the  garden  is  the 
bench  by  the  Pima  Household.  You  sit 
there  and  more  often  than  not,  gambel 
quail  will  come  by.  —Dorothea  Schilling 


...  The  Plants  and  People  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Trail  is  extra  special  to  me. 

I  helped  in  the 
building  and 
planting  back 
in  the  1980s.  It 
makes  me  feel 
like  I'm  "way 
out"  on  the 
desert — it's 
natural,  serene 
and  gives  me  a 
sense  of  the  past. 
I  feel  connected. 
Whenever  I  need 
to  have  a  place 
to  unwind,  get 
quiet  and  just 
enjoy,  I  head  for 
the  mesquite 
bosque. 

—Jean  Besich 


A  Tree's  Tree  This 
bronze  tree  silhouettes 
a  living  tree.  The  species 
of  the  living  tree  is 
different  at  each 
exhibition  site,  which 
in  turn  changes  the 
sculpture. 
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sculptures  of 
nationally  recognized 
bronze  sculptor  Robert  Wick 
will  be  on  exhibit  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 
this  spring. 

Wick's  monumental  organic 
sculptures  reflect  the  beauty 
of  the  desert  and  western 
landscapes.  All  incorporate 
living  trees  and  plants 
anchored  into  their  crevices. 
Each  of  the  pieces  reflects 
the  interrelationships  of 
earth  and  rock  that  hold  the 
moisture  and  minerals  that 
sustain  plants  in  nature. 

The  artist's  work  is  about  the 
union  of  man  and  his  natural 
world.  "I  am  captivated  by 
the  natural  solid  elements  of 
this  Earth,"  Wick  said. 
"Though  this  is  an  age  of 
industry,  technology  and 
space,  this  Western  land¬ 
scape  is  my  metaphor  of  the 
human  spirit."  He  explained 
that  the  plants  growing  out 
of  these  sculptures  represent 
the  flora  of  Earth  and  are  a 
symbol  of  life. 

Wick,  a  native  of  Ohio,  resides 
in  Sierra  Vista,  Arizona. 

His  sculptures  have  been 
exhibited  in  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  and  Scottsdale. 

The  exhibit  opened  on 
February  28  and  continues 
through  August. 


Landbridge  A  rough  human  figure  spans  space  like 
the  natural  arches  of  the  Southwest. 


Landbridge 

detail 

A  living  plant 
grows  from  the 
crevice  in  the 
gentle  curve  of 
the  scultures 
arm. 


Chiricahua  The  patina  and  shapes  reflect  the  rock 
formations  of  the  Chiricahua  National  Monument.  The 
walking  figure  is  a  metaphor  of  the  great  Western 
landscape  in  human  and  geologic  terms. 


Sculpture 
in  the  Garden 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  Arizona  know 
that  the  Sonoran  Desert  is  a  uniquely 
beautiful  and  compelling  landscape. 
Here  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
we  are  proud  of  the  variety  of  desert 
experiences  we  offer  our  visitors. 
Nestled  among  the  trails  and  displays 
are  design  features,  architectural 
details,  pathways,  water  features, 
lights  and  benches  working  together 
to  achieve  a  greater  interest,  beauty 
and  satisfaction  for  our  visitors. 

Recently  we  have  begun  seasonal 
sculpture  exhibits  in  the  Garden. 
Sculpture  has  been  a  feature  in  gardens 
since  ancient  Egypt  and  is  included  in 
many  gardens  around  the  world.  A 
sculpture,  compared  to  other  garden 
features,  is  considered  a  work  of  art 
since  it  is  created  by  an  artist  and  is 
usually  unique. 

Sculpture  exhibits  broaden  the  Garden's 
appeal  and  attract  new  audiences. 
They  expand  our  options  for  directing 
attention  to  the  role  of  plants  in 
people's  lives  and  for  presenting 
information  that  heightens  the 
experience  of  a  visit  to  the  Garden. 
Sculpture  adds  to  the  landscape  and 
serves  as  an  accent  in  specialized 
planting  areas,  becoming  an  ornamental 
feature  of  special  events. 

When  selecting  artwork,  we  look  for 
pieces  that  will  enhance  our  land¬ 
scapes.  We  look  for  natural  materials 
such  as  stone,  wood,  and  metals  to 
complement  the  plants,  in  both  color 
and  texture.  The  sculptures  relate  to 
the  trees  and  plants,  which  are 
Nature's  own  sculptures,  and  each 
has  aesthetic  potential  for  enhancing 
the  other. 

—Elaine  McGinn,  director  of  exhibits 
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MEONE  TO  KNOW 

Suzanne  Sands 


W>e  n  Suzanne  Lambert  brought  her 
fiance  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  to 
check  it  out  as  a  site  for  their  wedding,  it 
was  love  at  first  sight.  She  had  loved  Brian 
since  they  met  in  London  years  before,  but 
it  was  the  Garden  that  captured  her  heart 
this  time.  "I  just  knew  I  wanted  to  work 
here!"  she  said. 


Now  she's  Suzanne  Sands,  and  she's  assistant 
administrator  of  volunteers  at  the  Garden. 

She  is  excited  about  the  challenge  of  her 
first  project  for  the  Garden,  which  is  to 
build  a  new  volunteer  recruitment  and 
training  program  to  staff  special  events. 
The  program  seeks  to  attract  volunteers 
from  corporations  and  the  community  as 
well  as  from  among  Garden  members  and 
their  friends.  She  has  recruited  volunteers 
for  the  Butterfly  Pavilion,  which  opens  to 
Garden  members  on  March  8. 

Visual  and  creative  by  nature,  Sue  loves 
organizing  projects  and  dealing  with  people. 
In  London  she  helped  enlist  the  support  of 
celebrities  and  speakers  for  more  than  two 
hundred  fundraising  events  for  the  National 
Children's  Home,  the  leading  non-  profit 
organization  for  the  benefit  of  children 
and  families  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


She  has  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  film,  video 
and  photographic  art  from  the  University 
of  Westminster  (formerly  Polytechnic  of 
Central  London)  and  has  worked  in  film 
and  video  production. 

Coming  from  the  lush,  green  countryside 
near  London  and  Bath,  England,  to  the 
Sonoran  Desert,  where 
her  husband  had  grown 
up,  was  a  dramatic 
cultural  and  environment 
change  for  Sue.  To  combat 
homesickness  and  loneli¬ 
ness,  she  volunteered 
with  the  Make- A- Wish 
Foundation.  She  now 
works  as  a  volunteer 
with  Camelot,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  that 
teaches  horsemanship 
skills  to  children  and 
adults  with  disabilities. 

"I  love  horses.  I  grew  up 
with  horses,  and  I'm 
a  ranch  hand  up  there 

(at  Camelot),  mucking  out  stables  and  the  like." 

Adjustment  to  the  desert  has  not  been  easy. 
"We  were  trying  to  grow  ivy,  jasmine, 
geraniums — all  these  plants  for  English 
gardens — and  we  watched  them  dry  up 
and  die.  Now  I  am  much  more  interested 
in  drought-tolerant  plants  and  we  are 
trying  succulents  in  our  garden. 

"People  told  me  it  would  take  two  years 
to  get  used  to  living  in  the  desert,  and  I 
feel  now  that  the  adjustment  has  happened. 
Working  at  the  Garden  has  given  me  a 
sense  of  community,  of  belonging  and 
finding  friends.  I  think  it  is  the  same  for  our 
volunteers:  People  want  a  place  where 
they  can  bump  into  friends  and  share 
news  and  do  things  together.  I  think  that's 
one  of  the  really  great  things  about  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden." 

— Carol  Schatt 


Suzanne  Sands  in  the  Butterfly  Pavilion. 
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Legacy  plantings 
along  entry  drive 

By  now  the  new  plantings  along  the 
driveway  into  the  Garden  are  feeling 
well  at  home. 

In  January  the  Garden  horticulture 
staff  installed  more  than  three  hundred 
plants  of  native  species,  including 
palo  verdes,  mesquites,  and  ironwoods, 
as  well  as  smaller  jojobas  and  justicias, 
and  cacti  such  as  organ  pipes,  saguaros, 
barrels,  chollas,  and  hedgehogs. 


The  plantings  are  a  legacy  project 
designed  by  Cesar  Mazier,  former 
director  of  horticulture.  Installation 
was  done  by  Kevin  Smith,  Alex  Sausedo, 
Jason  Walker,  Scott  McMahon,  and 
Alvaro  Antunez  of  the  horticulture 
department,  with  assistance  from 
horticulture  aides.  Most  of  the  plants 
were  donated,  with  DMB  Associates 


Alex  Sausedo,  Alvaro  Antunez  and  Scott 
McMahon  helped  Cesar  Mazier,  at  front 
right,  install  landscaping  along  the 
Garden's  new  entry  drive. 

providing  scores  of  salvaged  cacti 
and  V&P  Nursery  providing 
numerous  trees. 


"I'm  looking  forward  to  seeing  those 
plants  grow  and  remembering  they 
were  planted  while  I  was  at  the 
Garden,"  Cesar  said. 


|  . . . . . . 
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What  has  been  planted  in  2002-2003 

By  Angelica  Elliott 


One  wonderful  thing  about  the  Harriet 
K.  Maxwell  Desert  Wildflower  Trail  is 
that  it  is  constantly  growing  and  changing. 
A  wildflower  bed  that  may  be  carpeted 
this  year  with  Castilleja  exserta  (owl  clover) 
and  Penstemon  eatoni  (firecracker  penstemon) 
may  be  carpeted  next  year  with  Erigeron 
divergens  (fleabane). 

From  October  through  December  2002,  the 
horticultural  volunteers  and  I  sowed  wild¬ 
flower  seed  of  many  reliable  annuals, 
such  as  Eschscholzia  calif omica  (California 
poppies),  Eupinus  sparsiflorus  (desert 
lupine),  and  Phacelia  campanularia  (blue¬ 
bells).  We  also  are  trying  annuals  less 
commonly  used  in  the  landscape  such  as 
Nairn  demissum  (purple  mat),  Chaenactis 
stevioides  (desert  pincushion),  and  Eriastrum 
diffusion  (prickly  stars).  With  good  seasonal 
rains  and  a  little  luck  we  will  be  able  to 
see  these  annuals  along  the  wildflower 
trail  or  in  the  desert  this  spring. 


Desert  Bluebells 

Nama  demissum  (purple  mat)  is  a  low- 
growing  annual  commonly  found  in  the 
Sonoran,  Great  Basin,  and  Mohave  deserts. 
It  has  small,  bell-shaped  flowers  ranging 
in  color  from  deep  pink  to  red-violet. 
With  plentiful  precipitation,  purple  mat  can 
be  found  blooming  in  the  spring  on  sandy 
or  gravelly  flats  forming  large  colorful 
populations  across  the  desert  floor. 

Chaenactis  stevioides  (desert  pincushion) 
is  an  annual  found  in  the  Sonoran, 

Great  Basin,  and  Mohave  deserts  on 


California  Poppies 


sandy-gravelly  soils  and  washes  in  the 
spring.  Its  beautiful,  white  flowers  have 
the  potential  of  providing  nectar  for 
butterflies.  It  grows  up  to  fifteen  inches 
tall  and  would  be  an  excellent  choice 
specimen  for  the  wildflower  garden. 

Eriastrum  diffusum  (prickly  stars)  is 
also  a  low-growing  annual  found  in  all 
North  American  deserts.  It  is  abundant 
in  sandy,  desert  washes  blooming  from 
March  and  as  late  as  June  when  most 
other  showy  wildflowers  are  past  their 
prime.  On  the  road  to  Crown  King  one  year 
when  the  rain  was  plentiful,  Echinocereus 
sp.  (hedgehog),  Eriogonum  fasciculatum 
(buckwheat),  and  Eriastrum  sp.  (prickly 
stars)  were  blooming  with  profusion  and 
what  a  sight  indeed!  With  its  pale  blue 
flowers  prickly  stars  would  be  an  excellent 
choice  for  spring  color  in  the  landscape 
when  there  are  few  blue-flowered  annuals 
available  to  the  market. 

Salazaria  mexicana  prefers  full  sun  and  is 
drought-tolerant  but  can  use  occasional 
watering  in  summer.  It  can  reach  three 
feet  high  and  wide  and  is  deciduous  in 
winter  and  summer.  It  produces  beautiful, 


pea-like,  purple  and  white  flowers  in  spring 
and  again  in  fall,  although  the  springtime 
flowering  is  more  prolific.  The  fruits  are 
interesting  and  inflated. 

Salvia  californica  likes  full  sun  and  has 
extremely  fragrant  foliage  and  blue  flowers 
that  bloom  throughout  the  year  but  most 
prolifically  in  the  spring. 


Encelia  densifolia  also  likes  full  sun,  is 
evergreen  and  produces  fall-winter 
blooms  in  response  to  rain. 

Claret-cup  Hedgehog 
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Photograph  by  Jennifer  Johnston 
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Growing  North  American  desert 
wildflowers  from  seed 


I  By  Angelica  Elliott 

ncorporating  North  American  desert 
wildflowers  in  the  landscape  can  provide 
gardeners  not  only  with  color  in  the  garden, 
but  also  with  less  watering  and  weeding 
once  plants  have  become  established  and 
little  need  for  fertilizing. 

Using  native  wildflowers  in  the  landscape 
will  also  attract  butterflies,  bees,  humming¬ 
birds,  and  other  local  wildlife  important 
for  a  natural,  healthy  environment. 

Because  they  are  naturally  resistant  to  the 
pests  and  diseases  of  their  environment, 
native  wildflowers  do  not  require  the  arsenal 
of  poisonous  chemicals  that  may  be  harmful 
to  the  environment,  as  well  as  to  the  gardener. 

And,  most  important,  by  planting  native 
wildflowers,  you  help  perpetuate  the  diversity 
of  the  desert's  precious  flora. 

When  growing  wildflowers  from  seed,  we 
sow  spring-blooming  annual  wildflowers 
such  as  Eschscholtzia  californica  (California 
poppy),  Phacelia  campanularia  (bluebells), 
Lupinus  sp.  (lupines)  and  Castilleja  exserta 
(owl  clover)  in  the  fall,  usually  from  October 
to  December.  Many  perennial  wildflowers 
such  as  Pmstemon  sp.  (penstemon),  Oenothera 
sp.  (primroses),  and  Glandularia  gooddingii 
(verbena)  will  also  germinate  during  the 
cooler  months. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  soil 
temperatures  required  for  germination  vary 
depending  on  the  species.  A  general  rule  of 
thumb  is  to  start  the  seed  of  a  cool-season 
grower  in  the  cooler  months  of  the  year  and, 
of  course,  start  the  seeds  of  warm-season 
growers  such  as  Datura  wrightii  (Sacred 
Datura),  in  the  spring  to  early  summer. 

Moisture  is  also  crucial  for  seed  germination. 

If  rainfall  does  not  occur,  irrigation  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  germinate  seeds  and  establish 
seedlings.  Water  the  area  where  you  plant 
the  seeds  and  keep  it  evenly  moist. 

You  may  have  to  water  every  day,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  soil  and  weather  conditions. 

Keep  the  soil  moist  until  seedlings  appear 


and  gradually  reduce  the  watering  until 
wildflowers  are  established.  If  rainfall  does 
take  place,  let  Nature  do  the  work  for  you! 

Some  wildflowers  are  more  difficult  to 
start  from  seed  than  others.  Many  factors 
other  than  rainfall  and  soil  temperatures 
affect  germination  but  are  not  well  known. 
Trying  to  germinate  these  difficult  wild¬ 
flowers  such  as  Rafinescjuia  neomexicana, 
however,  is  well  worth  the  effort,  and 
who  knows — they  might  just  surprise 
you  some  year  and  starting  popping  up 
in  the  landscape! 

Site  selection  is  important  for  a  successful 
stand  of  wildflowers.  Many  desert  annuals 
prefer  at  least  six  to  eight  hours  of  sunlight 
a  day.  Some  herbaceous  perennials  prefer 
some  partial  shade  such  as  Penstemon  sp., 
while  others  such  as  Baileya  multiradiata  (desert 
marigold)  prefer  sun  all  day.  It  is  extremely 
important  to  know  the  light  requirements 
of  plant  species  you  are  planning  to  use 
in  the  garden  to  ensure  success. 

Many  desert  wildflowers  prefer  well¬ 
draining  soil.  Some  soil  preparation  may 
be  needed  if  the  site  is  heavily  compacted. 
In  that  case,  dig  at  least  eight  to  twelve 
inches  (a  shovel's  depth)  to  loosen  the  soil. 
This  unfortunately  may  also  expose  weed 
seeds  and  you  will  eventually  have  to  remove 
weeds  that  germinate.  If  you  are  one  of 
the  fortunate  few  with  soil  in  a  somewhat 
natural,  non-compacted  state,  light  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  all  that  is  needed.  Rake  the  surface 
lightly  to  a  depth  of  at  least  two  or  three 
inches.  Keep  in  mind  that  light  soil  prepara¬ 
tion  awakens  fewer  weed  seeds.  Once  soil 
is  prepared  eliminate  any  large  pockets 
or  divots  where  seed  and  water  will 
accumulate  by  raking  the  area  smooth. 

Be  cautious  and  informed  before  purchas¬ 
ing  wildflower  seed  mixtures.  Some  seed 
suppliers  formulate  seeds  that  are  native 
to  a  particular  region  and  habitat,  while 
other  suppliers  formulate  mixtures  for 
much  broader  geographic  regions  that  may 
not  be  adapted  to  our  desert  conditions. 
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African  Daisies 


Furthermore,  these  mixes  may  contain  an 
abundance  of  annuals  that  have  a  difficult 
time  reseeding  or  others  that  reseed  so 
heavily  as  to  become  weedy.  To  get  the 
best  mix,  make  your  own  by  purchasing 
individual  seed  packets  of  the  wildflowers 
you  want  to  grow.  Be  cautioned  that  there 
are  many  non-native  annuals  that  grow 
exceptionally  well  in  the  desert,  but  have  the 
potential  of  becoming  invasive.  One  example 
is  Dimorphotheca  sinuata,  African  daisy. 

Before  sowing  wildflower  seed  it  is 
important  to  mix  the  seed  thoroughly  with 
a  carrier  such  as  sand,  perlite,  potting 
soil,  or  gravel  (four  parts  carrier  to  one 
part  seed).  Mixing  the  seed  with  a  carrier 
helps  distribute  the  seed  evenly  as  you 
broadcast  it  over  the  prepared  soil. 
Broadcast  half  your  seed  as  uniformly  as 
possible  over  the  prepared  area  and  then 
sow  the  remaining  seed  in  a  direction  at 
right  angle  to  the  initial  sowing.  Rake  it 
lightly  or  press  the  seed  into  the  soil  by 
walking  over  the  area. 

Seed  planted  too  deeply  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  poor  germination.  If  a  seedling 
is  to  survive  it  must  surface  from  the  soil 
quickly  and  begin  to  manufacture  its  own 
food.  If  seed  is  planted  too  deeply,  the 
seedlings  will  either  fail  to  germinate 
because  of  lack  of  oxygen  or,  if  they  do 
germinate,  will  exhaust  their  food  reserve 
prior  to  reaching  the  surface. 

Angelica  Elliott ,  our  Desert  Gardener ,  is  the 
horticulturist  in  charge  of  wildflowers  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  She  works  with  the 
Garden's  research,  horticulture  and 
collections  committee.  -ip 
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Wildflower  Symposium 


A  daylong  symposium  on  wildflowers 
will  be  held  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  on  March  8. 

The  symposium,  "All  About  Wildflowers," 
will  focus  on  how  to  know,  grow,  and 
conserve  Arizona  wildflowers.  The  event 
features  four  noted  experts  on  native 
wildflowers  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
to  purchase  books,  plants,  wildflower 
seeds,  and  "wild"  floral  arrangements. 

John  Alcock,  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State 
University  Regents'  Professor  of  Zoology 
and  author  of  In  a  Desert  Garden:  Love 
and  Death  Among  the  Insects  will  speak  on 
"War  and  Peace  in  a  Wildflower  World." 
Alcock  is  an  authority  on  the  ecology  of 
wildflowers  and  their  interactions  and 
connections  in  the  natural  world.  Judy 
Mielke,  noted  landscape  designer  and  author 
of  Native  Plants  for  Southwestern  Landscapes, 
will  present  "Arizona  Wildflowers  for 
Your  Garden."  Mielke  formerly  was  a 
senior  horticulturist  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  and  created  the  Garden's  first 
major  wildflower  displays. 

In  the  afternoon  LeRoy  Brady,  head  of 
roadside  development  for  the  Arizona 


Department  of  Transportation,  will  discuss 
efforts  to  encourage  wildflowers  along 
state  highways.  Elin  Dohne,  an  expert  on 
native  seeds,  will  conduct  an  informative 
talk  and  workshop  on  "Collecting,  Storing 
and  Germinating  Wildflower  Seeds." 

The  symposium  begins  in  Dorrance  Hall 
at  the  Garden  with  registration  at  9  a.m., 
and  will  conclude  by  4  p.m.  Cost  of  the 
event  is  $25  for  non-members,  or  $20  for 
members  of  the  Garden,  and  includes  a 
continental  breakfast,  box  lunch,  and 
admission  to  the  Garden.  Tickets  are 
available  by  calling  the  Garden  at 
480-941-1225.  Registration  is  limited 
to  200  persons. 

Alcock  and  Mielke  wall  sign  copies  of 
their  books  during  lunch. 

"All  About  Wildflowers"  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden, 
along  with  the  Arizona  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs,  Inc.,  a  state  association  of 
thirty-five  garden  clubs  and  a  member 
of  National  Garden  Clubs,  Inc.;  and  the 
Columbine  Garden  Club,  founded  in 
Phoenix  in  1946  and  affiliated  with  the 
Garden  Club  of  America. 


Garden  members  get  two-for-one 
admission  to  fine  art  event 


Members  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  are  invited  to  attend 
the  Celebration  of  Fine  Art  2003  in  the  big  white  tents  on 
Scottsdale  Road  just  south  of  Loop  101. 

Show  your  membership  card  at  the  gate 
to  receive  two  admissions  for  the  price  of  one. 


The  art  event  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  through  March  23. 


■■■■■■■■ 
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Cathy  Babcock 
named  acting  head 
of  horticulture 
department 

Cathy  Babcock  has  been  named 
the  Garden's  acting  director  of 
horticulture,  and  she  says  she’s 
"excited  about  the  new  challenge." 

Cathy,  a  member  of  the  Garden 
horticulture  department  for  thirteen 
years,  has  been  the  horticulturist 
in  charge  of  succulent  plants  and 
became  assistant  director  of  horti¬ 
culture  in  1998.  She  has  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  urban  horticulture 
from  Arizona  State  University 
and  began  her  work  at  the  Garden 
on  a  part-time  basis  as  the  plant 
recorder. 

Cathy  succeeds  Cesar  Mazier, 
who  left  the  position  in  January  to 
develop  a  landscaping  business. 


Photograph  by  Gene  Almendinger 


Le@irn  ©ill  ©limit  them 


The  Garden  will  celebrate  the  amazing 
agave  in  a  weekend  agave  festival  to 
be  held  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on 
March  29  and  30. 

Garden  experts  will  lead  fascinating 
tours  of  the  Garden's  world-famous 
collection  of  agave  plants.  There  will 
be  lectures  on  all  topics  related  to  the 
agave  as  well  as  demonstrations  on 
harvesting  and  tequila  production, 
entertainment,  children's  activities  and 
more.  All  event  activities  are  free  with 
admission  to  the  Garden. 

M<§irg@irit@i  p@rty 
set  f@ p  M@irch  29 

A  special  social  event  in  support  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  scheduled 
Saturday  evening,  March  29. 

"Agave  on  the  Rocks:  A  Margarita 
Challenge"  is  a  Garden-wide  party 
where  guests  can  stroll  the  beautiful 
Garden  paths  and  sample  fabulous 
food  and  various  margarita  recipes  from 
local  restaurants.  Celebrity  judges  and 
guests  will  have  the  chance  to  vote  for 
the  favorite  margarita  and  win  prizes. 
Lots  of  music  ranging  from  marimba 
to  mariachi  will  add  salsa  to  the  mix. 


Tickets  are  $35  in  advance  by  calling 
480-941-1225  or  $40  at  the  door.  The 
event  will  last  from  6  to  9  p.m. 


AGAVE 
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That  beautiful  voice  with  the  big 
smile  in  it  which  greets  you  when 


you  telephone  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  belongs  to 
Janet  Hand,  Garden  receptionist 
since  last  November.  Janet  is  the 
acknowledged  expert  on  the 
Garden  and  can  answer  any 
question.  She  knows  every  detail 
about  everything,  even  where 
you  can  buy  the  best  cactus  jelly! 
(At  the  Garden  Shop,  of  course!) 
Call  and  listen  to  her  smile! 


March  14, 15, 16 

Garden  Members'  Preview:  Friday,  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
Open  to  the  public:  Sat  &  Sun,  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 
Located  on  the  east  parking  lot 
Our  plant  sale  is  the  largest  event  of  its  kind  in  Arizona. 
It  is  a  one-stop  shopping  extravaganza  for 
arid-land  plants,  seeds,  herbs,  pottery, 
and  other  garden-related  items,  including 
information  on  how  to  grow  beautiful  plants! 


MEMBERS: 

PLEASE  NOTE  that  the  Members'  hour  on 
SATURDAY  has  been  eliminated. 
Please  come  on  Friday. 


SPACE  IS  STILL  AVAILABLE 

on  the  Garden  trip  to  the  Galapagos  Archipelago 
Call  Susan  Belt  at  480-998-0387  for  information 
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N  APPRECIATION 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  support  of  all  10,981  mem¬ 
bers.  Recognized  here  are  members  of 
the  Founder's  Circle,  President’s  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Curator's  Circle, 
Saguaro  Society,  and  The  Sonoran 
Circle.  Also  listed  are  donations  and 
memberships  received  from  October  1 
to  December  31,  2002,  for  the 
Ocotillo  Club,  Boojum  Club,  Agave 
Century  Club  and  Desert  Council. 

FOUNDER'S  CIRCLE 

William  Huizingh 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Barbara  &  Don  Ottosen 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Marie  F.  Doepper 
Leigh  &  David  Harm 
Leo  A.  Martin 
Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 
Penny  &  Richard  Post 
Carol  Schatt 
Louise  C.  Solheim 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Connie  &  Craig  Weatherup 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Carol  &  Robert  Bulla 
Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Virginia  M.  Ullman 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Anonymous  (2) 

Jill  &  Bert  Alanko 
Susan  &  Bryan  Albue 
Becky  &  Kenneth  Allison 
Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 
Jeanne  &  Shreve  Archer 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
David  Barnett 
Uta  Behrens 
Joy  &  Howard  Berlin 
Gena  &  Harry  Bonsall 
Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 
Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 
Marilyn  &  J.  William  Boyce 
Dorothy  Bramhall 
Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 
Vivian  &  Marlon  Buchholtz 
Beth  Byrnes  and  Barton  Faber 
Susan  &  Claude  Case 
Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 
Amy  S.  Clague 
Charlotte  &  Sidney  Clark 
Sue  Clark-Johnson  & 

Brooks  Johnson 
Karen  &  William  Clements 
Marguerite  &  Jack  Clifford 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Carol  &  James  Collins 
Pat  &  Louis  Comus 
Janet  &  John  Cotton 
Betty  Jayne  &  Kenneth  Dahlberg 
Pamela  &  Greg  Dean 
Debora  &  Timothy  DeMore 
Geri  &  Michael  DeMuro 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
David  D.  Dodge 
Jo  Ellen  &  Philip  Doornbos 
Marilyn  &  H.  C.  Douglas 
Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Beverly  &  Paul  Duzik 

Ann  &  R.  E.  Elliott 
D  Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 


Constance  Estes 
Ardie  &  Stephen  Evans 
Holly  Faubel  &  David  Sprague 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 
Barbara  &  James  Freeman 
Sandy  Fulkerson 
Sheila  &  F.  M.  Geddes 
Suzette  Gates  and  George  Gibson 
Martha  Gilbert 

Amy  Gittler  and  Michael  Sillyman 
Fran  &  Edwin  Goldstein 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Lori  &  Howard  Hirsch 
Leandra  &  Charles  Holland 
Ruth  Ann  &  Thomas  Hornaday 
Janice  &  Gordon  Hunt 
Martha  &  Ray  Hunter 
Barbara  H.  Johnson 
Mary  &  Robert  L.  Johnson 
Kathy  &  Robertson  Jones 
Maurine  &  Jeffrey  Kahn 
Nancy  Kinney 
Naomi  Kitchel 
Faye  &  James  Kitchel 
Betty  &  Samuel  Kitchell 
Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Shirley  &  Burnell  Kraft 
Susan  &  William  Levine 
Jan  &  Thomas  Lewis 
Martha  &  Leroy  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  Lewis 
Kay  &  John  Lorenzen 
Julie  &  H.  J.  Louis 
Martha  &  Austin  Marquis 
Christine  S.  Martin 
Carol  &  Howard  McCrady 
Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  McKeever 
Mary  &  Larry  Melcher 
Lois  &  Steven  Mihaylo 
Cynthia  &  John  Millikin 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Jenny  &  Manny  Molina 
Sara  &  Pete  Morgan 
Elaine  &  Richard  Morrison 
Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 
Margaret  &  E.  H.  Neese 
Sherry  New 
Nancy  &  Henry  Newlin 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Mary  &  Richard  O'Riley 
Eve  &  Henry  Ohlinger 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
MaryEllen  &  Mark  Pendleton 
Dilys  &  Howard  Popper 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Vasudevan  Raman  and 
Padhmavathi  Raman 
Kelli  Riley 
Diane  Roush 
Nancy  &  Frank  Russell 
Toni  &  Kevin  Salcido 
Emily  &  Michael  Santellanes 
Lois  &  Stephen  Savage 
Sallye  Schumacher 
Kenneth  J.  Schutz 
Ellie  &  Don  Shapiro 
Mary  Ann  &  William  Sheely 
Susie  &  Dick  Silverman 
Dorothy  &  Harvey  Smith 
Susan  Smith 

Madeline  &  Angelo  Spenillo 

Martha  &  Donald  Squire 

Jeff  Stinebiser  &  Robert  Baily 

Carolyn  &  John  Stuart 

Anne  &  Robert  Stupp 

Pat  &  John  Sullivan 

Elizabeth  Summers 

Christine  Ten  Eyck  &  Gary  Deaver 

Jennifer  &  John  Theobald 

Bruce  C.  Thoeny 

Dorothy  Tolzman 

Candice  &  James  Unruh 

Kathryn  &  Gerrit  van  Huisstede 

Esther  L.  Voorsanger 

Jocelyn  &  H.  B.  Wallace 

Daryl  &  Louis  Weil 

Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 

Carol  Whiteman 

Linda  &  Richard  Whitney 

Liisa  &  William  Wilder 

Brenda  &  Bill  Willcox 


Stephania  &  Bruce  Williams 
Suzanne  Williams 
Roma  &  Raymond  Wittcoff 
Kathleen  &  Robert  Winder 
Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 
Annie  &  Michael  Woods 
Sylvia  &  Carl  Yoder 
Barbara  &  William  Young 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Anonymous  (1) 

Patricia  Andrew 
Barbara  &  Craig  Barrett 
Patricia  F.  Cocking 
Leslie  Dashew 

Marianne  Dolack  and  Laura  Fanning 

Nancy  &  Kenneth  Husband 

Cynthia  &  Steven  Lindley 

Ruth  D.  Mathews-Getz 

Robert  Martin 

Janis  &  David  Mathis 

Susan  &  Stephen  Moody 

Lori  &  Keith  Osborne 

Mary  &  Matthew  Palenica 

Jean  &  John  Peirce 

Karen  Rachel  &  Richard  Joel  Stern 

Carolyn  &  Richard  Szatkowski 

Theresa  &  Bill  Wilhoit 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Jean  &  Harold  Bachman 

Rochelle  Malinoff  and  Paul  Dygert 

Stephan  Fincher  and  John  Snyder 

Pamela  &  Ronald  Hill 

Win  L.  Holden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  C.  Koch 

Virginia  L.  Korte 

Michael  Tucker  and  Gregory  Sale 

Roberta  &  James  Urban 

Helen  B.  Wooden 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Anonymous  (1) 

Margaret  &  Quentin  Achuff 
Linda  H.  Breuer 

Patricia  Briseno  and  Edward  Grabek 

Sandra  &  James  Brophy 

Shelly  Bunn  and  Daniel  Suhr 

Marcia  J.  Busching 

Stefanie  &  Jerry  Cargill 

Josephine  &  Richard  Carpenter 

Dorothy  M.  Cholnoky 

Sue  Cohn  and  Armand  Cohn 

Columbine  Garden  Club 

Sandra  &  David  Doubleday 

Jacqueline  D.  Doyle 

Diane  &  John  Eckstein 

Robert  F.  Ellig 

Betty  &  William  Farrow 

Rose  Stapley  Fausch 

Shirley  Fitch  and  Frank  Fitch 

Patricia  &  Robert  Foster 

Mary  Frye  and  Shirley  King 

Carole  Ann  &  Thomas  Gardeski 

Marie  &  Richard  Glitz 

Fran  &  Jack  Gunter 

Janice  &  Donald  Gustafson 

David  S.  Haines 

Ruth  Halseth  and  Harald  Halseth 

Heather  &  Eric  Holst 

Mary  Lou  Houge 

James  J.  Hubbs 

Mathilde  &  Charles  Huckins 

Linda  &  Frank  Huff 

Nancy  &  D.  Keith  Humphries 

Joan  &  Paul  Johnson 

Agnes  &  Richard  Johnson 

Elizabeth  &  Hart  Kannegiesser 

Kaplan  Family  Foundation 

Carole  &  J.  Richard  Kelso 

Lynn  Krabbe  and  Bruce  Kilbride 

Bette  &  Timothy  Krenzke 

Delight  &  Tim  Lane 

Barbara  &  Robert  Long 

Betty  &  Seth  Marshall 

Ralph  H.  Martin 

Beverley  &  Michael  McTigue 

James  A.  Nafziger 

Marion  &  William  Nenstiel 

Rosanne  Pace  and  Michael  Pace 

Dorothy  &  Francis  Palamara 

Patricia  &  A.  Jack  Pfister 

Mary  &  Robert  Raymond 

Patrizia  &  Eric  Richardson 


Ann  &  Dan  Rigby 
Jeane  &  Peter  Robbeloth 
Eugene  Rueckoldt  and  Delbert  Harr 
Margaret  Vick  Sanderson  and 
Robert  Sanderson 
Doris  &  Alfred  Schiller 
William  D.  Searles 
Pamela  &  Steve  Seiler 
Julie  &  Jary  Shimer 
Therese  &  Irving  Shuman 
Bobbye  &  Dennis  Skarecky 
Susan  &  Henry  Sheer 
Cathie  &  Glenn  Smith 
Mary  E.  Smith 

Jacque  Sokolov  and  Mitzi  Krockover 
J.  Kathryn  &  Mark  Sommer 
Carolyn  &  Milton  Sommerfeld 
Maree  Stone 

Martha  Grout  Swerdfeger  and 
Steven  Swerdfeger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Thornton 
Lois  &  F.  D.  Usinger 
Nadine  &  Larry  Vaughan 
Karla  &  John  von  Lehe 
Maureen  &  Patrick  Walz 
Kelly  &  Todd  Weber 
Naomi  &  Gerald  Weiner 
Susan  &  John  Westover 
Kris  Gibney  Williams  and  Jim  Williams 
Mary  &  Dennis  Young 
Mary  L.  Zicarelli 
Jan  Zieren  and  Jeff  Mews 

THE  SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored 
to  acknowledge  the  folloioing  individuals 
who  have  included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (19) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  &  John  Allan 
Sidney  Allen 
Lou  Ella  Archer* 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kate  &  Greg  Bakkum 
Diane  Barker 
Louis  Barnard,  Jr.* 

David  Barnett 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Jane  Burtnett 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Joy  &  Craig  Clifford 
Jerome  W.  Daub* 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Rachel  K.  Dirske 
Bob  Dowle 

Marion  &  Jim  Durham 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle* 

Alice  Feffer* 

Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw 
DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Debra  Korobkin 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein* 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 

Beth  Meyer  Lohse  &  Rolf  Lohse 

Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 

Mildred  May 

Jack  &  Patricia  Meinert 

Connie  Mueller 

Lorene  D.  Mullineaux* 

Patricia  Anne  Murphy 
Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas* 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Kathleen  Passey* 

Craig  Pearson 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  &  Robert  H.  Rheinlander 
Leontine  Sassell* 


Carol  Schatt 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal* 

Don  Shaw 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Marilyn  Swoboda 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Ethel  Twitchell* 

H.W.  Van  Loo 
Gertrude  Webster* 

Terry  &  Nancy  Wilkosz 
Terry  &  MaryAnna  Woodworth 
Eugenia  I.  Wright* 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category,  Desert 
Council  represents  an  alliance  between  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  &  the  business 
community  for  donors  of  $250  or  more. 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000  +) 

American  Express 
APS 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Clear  Channel  Outdoor 
Park  &  Co. 

Wells  Fargo 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  +) 

Bank  One  Arizona 

Belo  Marketing  Solutions 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Arizona 

Kitchell  Corporation 

Morgan  Stanley 

SRP 

East  Valley  Tribune 

Mesquite  ($5,000  +) 

Arizona  Foothills  Magazine 
Augspurger  Komm  Engineering,  Inc. 
Celebration  Arts  Funds  Inc. 

CFG  Business  Solutions,  LLC 
Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Intel  Corporation 
Phoenix  Home  b  Garden 

Ironwood  ($2,500  +) 

America  West  Airlines 
Arcadia  Farms 
Arizona  Bronze  Atelier 
Atlasta  Catering  Service,  Inc. 

Bank  of  America 

Brand  Protection  Associates 

DMB  Associates,  Inc. 

Douglas  Architecture  and  Planning 
Esser  Design 
Fabulous  Food 
Fennemore  Craig 
Greenberg  Traurig,  P.S. 

Guitar  Center  #151 
Native  Resources  International,  Inc. 
One  Fish  Two  Fish  Productions 
Ryley  Carlock  &  Applewhite,  PA. 
Snell  &  Wilmer  L.L.P. 

Starbucks  Coffee  Company 
Sunstate  Equipment  Co. 

United  Auto  Group  -  West 

Acacia  ($1,000  +) 

Arizona  Taste,  Inc. 

The  Barbecue  Company 
Phoenix  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company 
Continental  Catering 
The  Copier  Brothers 
Davison  Benefits  Group 
Desert  Gardens  Nursery 
Desert  Mountain  Properties 
Desert  Tree  Farm 
Dino  Design 

Direct  Optical  Research  Company 
Eco-Logic  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edgewood  LLC 
Finisterre,  Inc. 

Go  Daddy  Software,  Inc. 

Holler  and  Saunders,  Ltd. 

Michael's  at  the  Citadel 
Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 
|  Oest  Metalworks 
The  Orcutt/ Winslow  Partnership 
Osborn  Maledon 
Pearson  &  Company 


Poppybox  Gardens 
QV  Distributors  Inc. 

Santa  Barbara  Catering  Company 
Scottsdale  Insurance  Company 
Shamrock  Foods  Company 
Shell  Alliance  Marketing,  LLC 
Southwest  Gas  Corporation 
Tierra  Madre  Landscape  Services 
Tiffany  and  Co. 

V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Desert  Willow  ($500  +) 

Arizona  Biltmore  Resort  &  Spa 
Bates  Architectural  Collection 
Creative  Plants 
Drumbeat  Indian  Arts,  Inc. 
Inside/Out  Furniture 
JJS,  Inc. 

Johnson  Bank 
Motorola,  Inc. 

Norris  &  Benedict  Associates,  PC. 
Rancho  Soledad  Nurseries 
Schlossadler  Wineries 
Scottsdale  Community  College 
Tri-Rentals,  Inc. 

Wespac  Construction,  Inc. 
Xeriscapes  Unlimited,  Inc. 

Cascalote  ($250  +) 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
Arizona  Nursery  Association 
Canyon  Record  Productions 
Dixileta  Gardens 
Glendale  Office  Supply,  Inc. 

Willie  Itule  Produce,  Inc. 
Midwestern  University 
Pearce  Beverage  Company 
Phoenix  Flower  Shops 
Phoenix  Precast  Products  Inc. 
Spectrum  Graphics,  Inc. 

Sterling  Technology  Partners,  LLC 
Thinking  Caps 
Tull  Forsberg  &  Olson,  PLC 
Wild  Seed,  Inc. 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

Aid  Association  for  Lutherans 
American  Express 
Bank  of  America 
Glaxo  Wellcome  Inc. 

Illinois  Tool  Works  Foundation 
National  Starch  and  Chemical 
Foundation 

The  Prudential  Foundation 
Matching  Gifts 

Telcordia  Technologies  Matching  Gifts 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Gardeners  ($100  +) 

Sue-Ellen  &  James  Sullivan 
Judy  &  Webster  Baker 

Plant  Parents  ($25  +) 

Marcia  &  Jack  Nickels, 
in  memory  of  Mackenzie  Glamp 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friend  (2.50+) 

Jackie  Mazza  and  Matthew  Smith 

DONATIONS 

Arizona  Commission  on  the  Arts 
Kimberly  &  Thomas  Bollinger 
Stephen  &  Eve  Bressler 
Ms.  Maggie  Gerring 
Natan  Katzman 

Catherine  and  Arnold  Lehlbach 
Sharon  &  Ronald  Megdal 
Natalie  Morrison 
Saguaro  Garden  Club 
Cheryl  Stephenson 
Craig  Thatcher 
Alan  Willemsen  and  Constance 
Willemsen 

Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

Cosanti  Foundation 
Ghelfi  Foundation 
The  Maurice  R.  and  Meta  G.  Gross 
Foundation 

Marshall  Fund  of  Arizona 

The  Fred  Maytag  Family  Foundation  | 


GROWING  A  LEGACY  FOR 
GENERATIONS 

CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  GIFTS 

Anonymous  (1) 

APS 

Arizona  Diamondbacks 
Christine  &  John  Augustine 
Bank  One  Arizona 
Diane  Barker 
Judy  &  Larrie  Bates 
Dianne  Bean 
Connie  &  James  Binns 
Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 
Marilyn  &  J.  William  Boyce 
Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 
Samantha  Childers 
Sharon  &  Richard  Cohen 
Ernst  and  Young  LLP 
The  Evans  Charitable  Foundation 
Gallagher  and  Kennedy 
Donna  &  George  Gowans 
Elin  Cantliffe-Guenther  and 
Douglas  Guenther 
Penny  &  Larry  Gunning 
Dana  Hiser  and  Donald  Flenninger 
Diane  &  Malcolm  Howard 
Mathilde  &  Charles  Huckins 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Kayla  Kolar 
Kitchell  Corporation 
Marjorie  V.  Lebold 
Catherine  &  Herman  Lewkowitz 
Amy  &  Timothy  Louis 
Stephen  MacKinnon 
Kirti  Mathura 
Marjorie  &  Allan  McLeod 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Sherry  New 

The  Ottosen  Family  Foundation 
Linda  M.  Overby 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Pearson  &  Company 
Petsmart,  Inc. 

Jody  &  Kerry  Pokorski 

Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 

David  E.  Reese  Family  Foundation 

Isabelle  &  Stephen  Roman 

Nancy  &  Frank  Russell 

Pat  &  Francis  Scalzi 

Caroline  Schroeder  and  Eric  Johnson 

Jane  Schroeder 

Patricia  Smith 

William  E.  Snowden 

The  Steele  Foundation,  Inc. 

Barbara  Weisz 

The  Whiteman  Foundation 

HONORARY  & 

MEMORIAL  GIFTS 

Honorary  &  memorial  contributions 
are  used  to  provide  for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden's  horticulture,  educa¬ 
tion  &  research  programs.  Gifts  may  also 
provide  for  benches,  plaques  and  photo 
stations.  From  October  1, 2002,  to 
December  31, 2002,  contributions  have 
been  received: 

In  memory  of: 

James  M.  Ackerman 
Charles  &  Marty  Ackerman 
Betsye,  Tom  &  Jill  Ackerman 
Alan  Ackerman 

Steve  Ackerman  and  Trish  Turpin 
Jeanne  Cameron 
George  and  Jane  Kaiser 
Ross  Conner 
Hermine  Shapiro 
Marlow  Davis 
Joralmon  Family 
Berry  Family 
Jeff  Anderson  Family 
Benton  Family 
Borowy  Family 
Koepp  Family 
Maasen  Family 
Esmont  Family 
Shipp  Family 
Lillian  Diven 
Wendy  Hodgson 
Virginia  D.  &  Ernest  S.  Ferry 
The  Ferry  Family  Foundation 


John  P.  Frank 

Joy  &  Ronald  Carter 
Nancy  H.  Case 

Marjorie  Hoffman  and  David  Manch 
Rosemary  &  Paul  Madden 
Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall 
Judith  &  Richard  Meyer 
Tammy  Munroe 
Thomas  Onda 
Pam  Petersen 
Karen  T.  Scates 
James  and  Jill  Spiker 
Robert  A.  Gaines 
Philomena  Bell  &  Richard  Bell 
Marie  &  Howard  Gentry 
Robert  &  Virginia  Ames 
Wendy  Hodgson 
Nelson  W.  Hope 

Kathryn  Hogen  and  Genny  Anthony 
Frida  Juergensen 
Barbara  &  Jackson  Bogle 
Joy  &  Aaron  Dolin 
Lois  &  William  Jones 
Marilyn  &  Paul  Jordan 
Betty  and  Glen  Jorgensen 
L.  M.  Linkner 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Linkner 
Donna  Palladino 
Maria  Dworakowski 
Evalynn  Greenberg 
Anna  and  Robert  Tassie 
Robert  H.  Rheinlander 

Mary  Jo  &  Gene  Almendinger 
Anonymous  Donor 
David  Johnson  and  Deborah 
Anbinder 
Jacqueline  Miller 
Beatrice  Smith 

Arizona's  Bonding  Agency,  Inc. 

John  Story 

Carolyn  &  Terry  Johnson 
Kirti  I.  Mathura 
Marjorie  Woodruff 
Susan  &  William  Ahearn 
Sidney  Allen 
Shirley  &  Thomas  Bekey 
Barbara  &  Richard  Carlson 
Jack  and  Rita  Kelley 

IN-KIND  GIFTS 

Anonymous  (1) 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
Sidney  Allen 
Arcadia  Farms 
Arizona  Cactus  Sales,  Inc. 

Atlasta  Catering  Service,  Inc. 
Augspurger  Komm  Engineering,  Inc. 
Judy  &  Larrie  Bates 
Susan  Belt 

Canyon  Record  Productions 

Gayle  &  David  Clinehens 

Phoenix  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company 

S.  Patricia  Cochran 

Patricia  F.  Cocking 

Wilma  Collins 

Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Susan  Drake 
Josephine  R.  Ericksen 
Farmer  Brothers 
Rose  Stapley  Fausch 
Nancy  &  Gary  Foisy 
Miriam  Francis 
Barbara  M.  Furr 
Jo  Anne  &  Joe  Garcia 
Glendale  Office  Supply,  Inc. 

Ivy  Guild 
Guitar  Center  #151 
Mr.  Loron  Hansen 
Nancy  &  Mark  Harbin 
Hotel  Concierge  Service 
Willie  Itule  Produce,  Inc. 

Jeri  Kelley 

Mary  &  Kirk  Kennedy 
JoHanna  Kirk 

Viola  Klasek  and  Helen  Ann  Klasek 

Margaret  Kleinschmidt 

Harvey  Lobe 

Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 

Kirti  I.  Mathura 

Patricia  &  John  Meinert 

Dom  Moio 

Motorola,  Inc. 

Mountain  States  Wholesale  Nursery 
Janis  L.  Munsil 

One  Fish  Two  Fish  Productions 
Linda  M.  Overby 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
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Paul's  Hardware,  Inc. 

Valerie  Pearse 
Penny  &  Richard  Post 
Arthur  Rawlings 
Lois  &  John  Richmond 
Peggy  &  Michael  Rinegar 
Cynthia  &  Marco  Ross 
Suzanne  &  A.  Chasby  Sacks 
Scottsdale  Community  College 
Margarete  Somers 
Starbucks  Coffee  Company 
Jeff  Stinebiser  and  Robert  Baily 
Joyce  C.  Thaw 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Thornton 
Tim  Mitchell's  Christmas  Trees 
Tri-Rentals,  Inc. 

East  Valley  Tribune 
Alyse  &  Ric  Vordermark 
Dianne  &  Robert  Wible 
Art  Wilson 

Kathleen  &  Robert  Winder 


"WISH  YOU  WERE  HERE"  APPEAL 

Cathy  Babcock 

Judy  Braun-Brody 

Crystal  Brewe 

Jim  Carlson 

Mary  Catellier 

Andrea  Denning 

Angelica  Elliott 

Joyce  Mel  ter 

Marcia  Nickels 

Lionel  Reyes 

Kathy  Rice 

David  Rispoli 

Jennifer  Rosentreter 

Kevin  Smith 

Jaime  Toledano 

Cindy  &  Jack  Viola 

Paty  Wilson 

"FAVORITE  PLACES  "  APPEAL 
Anonymous  (1) 

Cecily  Abercrombie 
Mary  Allen 

Becky  &  Kenneth  Allison 
American  Express 
Talitha  Arnold 

Thomas  &  Sylvia  Avery  &  Cari  Hargis 

Catherine  Babcock 

Mary  &  Robert  Ballantine 

Diane  Barker 

Susan  Belt 

Barbie  &  Dick  Bergerson 

Jean  M.  Besich 

Roya  &  Glenn  Bowlus 

Mel  Bramley 

Jean  &  Neilson  Brown 

Carol  &  Robert  Bulla 

Barbara  &  Peter  Burkholder 

Margaret  &  Mark  Burnison 

Shirley  &  Darrell  Call 

Jim  Carlson 

Mark  Carnes  and  Erin  Whalen 
Josephine  &  Richard  Carpenter 
Susan  &  William  Cartmell 
Patricia  &  John  Case 
Mary  Catellier 
Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 
Samuel  &  Muriel  Coffman 
The  Colorado  Trust 
Thomas  C.  Cook 
Judie  Cosentino 
Jane  Me  Kinley  Crane 
Nancy  &  Kevin  Cummings 
Patricia  &  Robert  Davis 
Jane  A.  Deuvall 
Marie  F.  Doepper 
Diana  &  H.  James  Douglass 
Cathy  &  Barry  Downs 
Janine  &  Douglas  Dunn 
Jane  Dunn  ana  Mary  L.  Dunn 
Beverly  &  Paul  Duzik 
Charles  Echols 
Richard  Elliott 
Ardie  &  Stephen  Evans 
Ms.  Wendy  Franz  and 
Mr.  Robert  Wirthlin 
Susan  Fravel  and  Tom  Hill 
Kathy  &  John  Friess 
Kathleen  &  William  Gallier 
James  Gibson 
Carol  Giovan 
Lillian  &  Manley  Goldfine 
Sharon  &  Donald  Greene 
Ruth  Greenhouse 
Susan  Lynn  Grieshober 


Elaine  &  Daniel  Gruber 
Kathy  &  Michael  Haake 
H.  Leslie  Hall 

Michelle  &  Denzil  Hath  way 
Phyllis  Hawkins 
Betty  Jane  Heath 
Avery  Helm 

Susan  &  Andrew  Hertneky 
Wendy  C.  Hodgson 
Carole  &  Richard  Holmes 
Honeywell,  Inc. 

Mildred  M.  Hundley 

Renee  Immel 

Christopher  &  Judi  Irons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Isler 

Barbara  H.  Johnson 

June  &  Bruce  Johnson 

Kathy  Katzung  and  Carl  Wright 

Mary  &  Kirk  Kennedy 

Linda  B.  Knoblock 

Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 

Pauline  Komnenich 

Holly  Laman 

Phoebe  R.  Landis 

Beverley  N.  Lane 

Elizabeth  &  Leonard  Langdon 

Corazon  &  Paul  Lathom 

Connie  &  George  Leon 

Leonard  &  Karen  Lillard 

Anne  Lind 

Rosemary  &  Phillip  Loersch 
Kathy  &  Robert  Londeree 
AnnRose  &  Jeffrey  Lund 
Barbara  &  Irl  Marshall 
Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall 
Linda  &  Robert  Martin 
Sallie  McCutcheon 
Elaine  &  David  McGinn 
Carol  A.  Mendenhall 
Jacqueline  Miller 
Lee  Miller 

Shirley  &  Kenneth  Miorana 
Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 
Jo  Ann  &  Richard  Nelson 
Jan  Newman 
Betty  Norrid 
Joan  &  Paul  Nykamp 
Margaet  Pepin-Donat  and 
Janice  Gamby 
Michele  Pitzer 
Use  &  Gerold  Pokorny 
Jody  &  Kerry  Pokorski 
Donna  Portz 
Penny  &  Richard  Post 
Marilynn  M.  Prins 
Nancy  Rheinlander 
Taylor  &  David  Rosenberg 
Jeanne  &  Edward  Rudnicki 
Karen  &  John  Runberg 
Pat  &  Francis  Scalzi 
Ruth  &  George  Scharf 
R.  Pauline  Schmidt 
Kenneth  J.  Schutz 
Tracy  &  Marc  Schwimmer 
Sharon  A.  Secord 
Kay  &  Dave  Sinovic 
Patricia  Smith 
Peggy  Jo  Smolnik 
Martha  &  Donald  Squire 
Jerre  L.  Stead 
Ted  Tawshunsky 
Joyce  C.  Thaw 
Roma  J.  Thompson 
Marjorie  Jo  &  Thomas  Tomczak 
Ms.  Laura  Toussaint 
Roberta  &  James  Urban 
Jeanne  &  Paul  Vandiveer 
Cindy  &  Jack  Viola 
Marilyn  &  James  Vogel 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Barbara  Weisz 
Patricia  A.  Wiesner 
C.  Anthony  &  Suzanne  Wight 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Melanie  &  Robert  Williams 
Adriane  &  Tami  Wollaston 
Mary  &  James  Wurgler 
Peter  Zurcher  &  Rebecca  Montgomery 


Wi?  attempt  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of 
our  donors'  names.  If  you  note  an  error 
or  omission,  please  contact  the  Garden's 
developnent  assistant,  Brenda  Masters, 


at  480-481-8193. 
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Calendar  of  Special  Events 

Butterfly  Pavilion 

Members'  Preview  -  March  8  &  9 
Open  to  the  public  -  March  15  -  May  11 

Robert  Wick  Sculpture  Exhibit 

February  28  -  August  2003 

Wildflower  Symposium 

March  8,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Spring  Plant  Sale  Festival 

Members'  Preview  -  Friday  March  14,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Open  to  the  public  -  March  15  &  16,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Agave  Festival 

March  29  -  30, 10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Agave  on  the  Rocks  -  A  Margarita  Challenge 

Garden-wide  party  fundraiser,  March  29,  6  to  9  p.m. 

Tickets  $35/ advance,  $40  at  door,  Call  480-941-1225  for  information 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  &  Succulent  Society 

Cactus  &  Succulent  Show  &  Sale 
April  12  - 13 

Scottsdale  Artists  League  Annual  Show  &  Sale 

April  12  - 13 

Behind  the  Boojum  Tour  for  new  members 

April  19,  8:30  -  10:30  a.m.  or  10:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 

RSVPs  required:  480-481-8179 

Dinner  on  the  Desert  -  "A  Thousand  and  One  Sonoran  Nights" 

April  26 

Call  480-481-8147  for  reservations  and  information 

Mother's  Day  Brunch  &  Concert  with  Esteban 

May  11 

Music  in  the  Garden 

Sundays,  noon  to  2  p.m.,  March  2,  9  &  23 

Jazz  in  the  Garden 

Fridays,  7-9  p.m.,  March  28  -  May  30 

Jazz  in  the  Garden  Summer  2003 

Fridays,  7:30  -  9:30  p.m.,  June  6  -  June  27 
Call  480-941-1225  for  tickets  and  information 
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The  mission  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden: 

The  Garden's  commitment  to  the  community  is  to  advance 
excellence  in  education,  research,  exhibition,  and 
conservation  of  desert  plants  of  the  world  with  emphasis 
on  the  Southwestern  United  States.  We  will  ensure  that 
the  Garden  is  alzvays  a  compelling  attraction  that 
brings  to  life  the  many  ivonders  of  the  desert. 
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J  column  in  the  spring  issue  of  The  Sonoran 
Quarterly  featured  members'  descriptions  of 
their  favorite  places  at  the  Garden,  and  there 
was  an  underlying  theme  that  united  nearly 
all  those  comments.  Garden  members  chose 
their  favorite  spots  not  simply  for  the  physical 
attributes  they  offered— the  sheer  beauty  of  the 
plants,  the  intoxicating  scent  of  summer  night 
blooms,  the  soft  babble  of  water 
over  desert  stones,  or  even  the 
silent  birth  of  nightfall 
after  a 


brilliant  Arizona 
sunset— but  instead, 
nearly  all  mem¬ 
bers  linked  their 
favorite  place  at  the  Garden  to  the  way  it 
made  them  feel,  usually  in  the  context  of  find¬ 
ing  relaxation,  comfort  or  even  inspiration. 

I've  come  to  believe,  however,  that  the  role  the 
Garden  plays  in  the  lives  of  many  of  our  members 
goes  even  deeper  than  that.  For  example,  as 
I've  come  to  know  members  better,  more  and 
more  have  shared  with  me  their  stories  of  how 
the  Garden  has  helped  them  restore  wellness— 
both  emotional  and  physical— to  their  lives 
during  very  difficult  times. 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  of  all  these  accounts 
was  the  one  shared  by  a  cancer  survivor  whom 
I  met  at  the  butterfly  pavilion  more  than  a  year 
ago.  She  had  stood  at  the  emergence  chamber 
for  a  long  time,  seemingly  mesmerized  by  the 
numerous  butterflies  that  were  emerging  from 
their  chrysalides,  when  I  struck  up  a  conver¬ 
sation.  She  told  me  how  much  she  wished  the 
exhibit  had  been  there  the  year  before,  and  at 
first  I  didn't  understand  why.  That  was  the  time, 
she  explained,  when  she  was  undergoing 
extensive  and  painful  chemotherapy,  and  the 
only  way  she  had  survived  that  period  of  her 
life  had  been  to  imagine  herself  undergoing 
metamorphosis— just  like  the  delicate  creatures 
we  were  watching.  For  this  member,  even 


though  nearly  a  year  had  passed  since 
her  own  treatment  and  cure,  the  butterflies 
emerging  that  very  day  were 
life-affirming,  and  I  had  my 
first  glimpse  at  the  power  of 
our  Garden  to  renew  and  repair  human  lives. 

Since  then,  and  especially  since  the  most  recent 
issue  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly  was  mailed  this 
spring,  I  have  been  moved  by  how  many 
different  Garden  members  have  shared  with 
me  their  unique  stories  of  loss,  or  grief,  or  pain 
that  were  healed,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  presence 
of  the  Garden.  Of  course,  each  account  was 
different— as  was  each  person's  path  to  wellness 
—but  the  common  thread  in  all  of  the  stories 
was  the  Garden's  presence:  whether  as  a 
sanctuary  for  quiet  reflection,  as  a  source  of 
inspiration  spawned  by  the  beauty  and  balance 
of  nature,  or  as  a  place  of  finding  companion¬ 
ship  and  a  sense  of  belonging. 

I  remember  the  first  moment  I  set  foot  on  the 
Garden  grounds,  now  more  than  two  years  ago. 

I  knew  immediately  this  was  an  extraordinary 
institution  where  important  work  took  place. 
Back  then,  however,  I  could  only  see  the  surface. 
In  the  time  since,  I  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the  full  texture  of  the  Garden— not  only  its  rich 
beauty  and  important  scientific  contributions— 
but  also  its  very  human  side.  It  is  a  place  that 
is  nurtured  by  many,  many  people  and  which, 
in  turn,  offers  back  the  same  gifts  it  receives. 

Ken  Schutz 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh  Executive  Director 
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Conservation  (CPC),  a  consortium  of 
botanical  gardens  and  arboreta  dedi¬ 
cated  to  plant  conservation  in  the 
United  States.  CPC  members  have  the 
mission  to  conserve  rare  flora  of  their 
areas,  which  for  us  is  the  Southwest. 


A  seedbank  of  wild-collected  seeds 
has  been  established  at  the  Garden  as 
insurance  against  extinction  of  certain 
species  in  the  wild.  Germination  tests 
are  periodically  conducted  on  these 
seeds  to  determine  their  viability  and 
optimal  germination  conditions.  In 
addition,  seeds  produced  on  plants 
grown  from  wild-collected  seed  are 
harvested  and  stored  for  research 
purposes.  We  are  enlarging  our  display 
areas  to  accommodate  increased 
conservation-oriented  plantings. 


Growing  out  some  of  the  rare  seeds  in 
our  collection  allows  us  to  more  closely 
examine  the  rarity  of  the 
species  and  to  determine  the 
best  ways  to  retain  or 
augment  diversity 
among  them.  We  then  can 
disseminate  this  informa- 
Sk  tion  to  all  of  the 

appropriate,  interested 
parties  involved  in  the  highly 
.  collaborate  effort  of  collecting  and 
\  maintaining  the  rare  plant 
collection. 


By  Kathy  Rice 


The  five  rare  species  planted  along  the 
wildflower  trail  are:  Agave  xarizonica, 
Amsonia  kearneyana,  Amsonia  gmndiflom, 
Peniocereus  greggii,  and  Rhus  kearneyi. 
Each  of  these  species  has  a  story  of  its 
own. 


L/isitors  to  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  this  spring 
can  see  five  rare  species  of 
wildflowers  planted  along 
the  Harriet  K.  Maxwell  Desert 
Wildflower  Trail. 


Agave  xarizonica 

Agave  xarizonica  is  native  to  only  a  small 
area  in  central  Arizona,  occurring  on 
open,  rocky  slopes  in  chaparral  or 
juniper  grassland  at  elevations  from 
3,600  to  5,800  feet.  This  species  was 
discovered  and  described  in  the  1960s. 
Plants  are  small,  and  are  generally 
single  rosettes,  which  offset  only 


The  five  species  are  part  of  the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation  ^ 
National  Collection,  and  are  being  "grown  out"  along  the  Trail  \ 

as  a  part  of  the  Garden's  work  to  conserve  the  species. 

The  Garden  is  a  founding  member  of  the  Center  for  Plant  Peniocereus 

greggii 


-Photograph  by  Gene  Almendinger 
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Agave  xarizonica 


sparingly.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  with 
attractive  brownish-red  margins.  Yellow 
flowers  appear  May  to  July  on  inflores¬ 
cences  approximately  two  meters  tall. 

A.  xarizonica  is  of  hybrid  origin,  a  cross 
between  a  relatively  large  species,  Agave 
chrysantha,  and  a  diminutive  plant,  Agave 
toumeyana  v.  bella.  Only  fifty  to  sixty 
clones  or  plants  are  known  in  the  wild. 
Its  survival  is  threatened  because  of 
limited  numbers  of  plants,  potential 
habitat  degradation  resulting  from  over- 
grazing,  and  animals  grazing  on  the 
flowering  stalks  of  the  parent  plants. 

A.  xarizonica  was  formerly  listed  as 
endangered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife 
Service,  but  has  recently  been  de-listed 
because  of  its  hybrid  origin. 

In  agaves,  hybridization  is  often  a  precur¬ 
sor  to  speciation.  Seeds  from  A.  xarizonica 
plants  do  not  produce  plants  that  look 
like  A.  xarizonica  because  they  are  hybrids. 
Hybrids,  despite  their  potential  impor¬ 
tance  in  speciation,  are  not  protected 
under  the  endangered  species  act. 

The  Garden  has  worked  closely  with 
the  Tonto  National  Forest  in  studying 
the  plants  and  their  habitat. 

Amsonia  grandiflora 
Amsonia  grandiflora  is  an  herbaceous 
perennial  with  milky  sap  and  numerous 
stems  arising  from  a  long-lived  root. 
The  foliage  and  flowers  are  without  hairs, 
and  the  leaves  vary  in  width.  The  fragrant 
flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  lavender 
blue,  with  the  tube  flaring  out  at  the 
opening.  Two  distinct  ovaries  mature  into 
narrow  follicles  that  become  papery  with 
age  and  are  filled  with  corky  seeds.  The 
peak  flowering  time  is  in  April  and  May, 
with  hawk  moths  as  possible  pollinators. 
In  cultivation,  pollination  is  conducted 
using  a  cat's  whisker  to  simulate  the  long 
proboscis  of  the  butterflies,  which  may 
be  the  primary  pollinators  in  the  wild. 

A.  grandiflora  grows  at  3,900  to  4,500  feet 
on  canyon  bottoms  in  southern  Arizona 


oak  woodlands  dominated  by  Quercus 
emoryi.  Occasionally  populations  are 
found  on  level  alluvial  soils  that  are 
sandy  or  gravelly;  in  other  sites,  they  are 
found  on  rocky  hillsides.  During  winter, 
plants  become  completely  dormant, 
dying  back  to  the  woody  crown. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  now 
lists  the  plants  as  a  "species  of  concern." 
Populations  and  individual  plants  are 
few,  with  only  five  known  localities. 
Grazing  animals  may  trample  the  plants, 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  are  actually 
eaten  as  they  have  milky  sap  and  are 
unpalatable.  In  the  Garden  rodents 
avoid  the  plants,  which  also  have  few 
insect  predators.  We  will  continue  to 
investigate  the  pollination  biology  and 
horticultural  requirements  of  A.  grandi¬ 
flora,  and  to  produce  seed  on  cultivated 
plants  at  the  Garden. 

Amsonia  keameyana 
Amsonia  keameyana,  or  Kearney's  Blue 
Star,  is  a  perennial  herb  in  the  dogbane 
family  ( Apocynaceae. ),  with  many  erect, 
hairy  stems  and  alternate,  lance-shaped 


leaves.  The  root  crown  of  the  plantini- 
tiates  stem  and  leaf  buds  by  mid- 
February,  and  plants  stop  growing  by 
September  to  October.  By  December 
they  are  completely  dormant.  Pale 
blue  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal 
clusters  in  April.  Fruits  are  papery  fol¬ 
licles  with  corky,  cylindrical  seeds. 
Plants  occur  at  an  elevation  of  3,700 
feet  elevation  and  inhabit  the  sides  of 
dry,  rocky  washes. 

Kearney's  Blue  Star  is  known  from 
only  a  single  existing  population  in 
Pima  County,  Arizona.  In  1986,  a  brief 
check  of  the  population  reported  only 
eight  plants. 

A.  keameyana  was  listed  as  endangered 
in  1989  because  of  its  limited  distribution 
and  apparently  declining  population 
numbers,  declining  habitat  due  to 
overgrazing,  and  poor  reproduction. 
Overgrazing  contributes  to  loss  of 
shade  plants,  trampling,  and  changes  in 
soil  characteristics.  Like  other  members 
of  the  dogbane  family,  Kearney's  Blue 
Star  has  a  toxic  milky  alkaloid  sap 


Amsonia  grandiflora 
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and  is  not  grazed,  even  during  periods 
of  drought  when  other  food  sources  are 
limited. 

The  Garden  participated  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  A.  kearneycinci  for  augmentation 
of  the  last  known  population.  Hundreds 
of  plants  were  planted  along  the  sides 
of  the  canyon  at  the  site,  but  several 
successive  seasons  of  scouring  spring 
floods  have  removed  the  new  transplants. 
Some  of  the  plants  grown  for  the  effort 
remain  at  the  Garden  and  are  now  part 
of  the  wildflower  trail  exhibit. 

Peniocereus  greggii  var.  transmontanus 
Peniocereus  greggii  is  a  slender-stemmed 
cactus  with  a  large  underground  tuber 
that  can  reach  the  size  of  a  basketball 
and  weigh  as  much  as  fifteen  pounds. 
Occasional  specimens  are  known  to 
weigh  as  much  as  eighty-seven  pounds. 

It  is  reported  that  Native  Americans 
utilized  the  tuber  for  food.  The  grey  stems 
are  four-to  six-ribbed,  up  to  12  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  resemble  the  stems  of  the 


shrubs  that  often  support  them.  The 
stems  are  armed  with  short,  dark  spines 
along  the  ribs.  Flowers  are  large  and 
beautiful,  flaring,  nocturnal,  scented,  and 
white,  to  7.5  cm.  in  diameter.  They  bloom 
in  early  June  and  last  only  one  night. 

The  Tohono  O'odam  grow  these  plants 
in  their  yards  because  of  their  beautiful, 
fragrant  flowers.  Fruits  are  red,  ovoid, 
sparsely  spiny,  fleshy,  many-seeded 
and  edible. 

The  taxon  is  listed  as  Category  3C 
(needing  further  study)  and  is  more 
common  than  previously  thought.  The 
inconspicuous  nature  of  the  growth 
habit  and  the  resemblance  to  creosote 
bush  stems  could  account  for  the  mis¬ 
conception  that  plants  are  extremely 
rare.  The  known  range  has  been 
expanded  to  include  large  areas  in 
central  Arizona,  southwestern  New 
Mexico,  western  Texas,  and  south  into 
Sonora,  Mexico,  at  elevations  below 
4,000  ft. 
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Rhus  kearneyi  ssp.  kearneyi 
Rhus  kearneyi  ssp.  kearneyi  is  known 
from  the  Tinajas  Altas,  Cabeza  Prieta, 
and  Gila  Mountains  of  southwestern 
Arizona,  at  elevations  of  1,000  to  1,500 
feet.  Two  other  varieties  of  this  species 
are  endemic  to  Baja,  California.  At 
first  it  was  confused  with  R.  integrifolia 
of  coastal  southern  California  and 
northern  Baja  California. 

Plants  are  large  showy  shrubs  to  3  m. 
high,  evergreen,  dioecious  (male  and 
female  flowers  on  separate  plants), 
with  creamy  white  flowers  clustered 
at  the  ends  of  branches  during  March. 
Petioles  and  young  twigs  are  a  striking 
reddish  color.  Plants  are  found  growing 
along  north-facing  canyons  and 
drainages  in  relatively  small  numbers. 

It  is  believed  that  this  large-leaved 
shrub  may  be  a  remnant  species  that 
was  far  more  abundant  thousands  of 
years  ago  when  the  climate  was  cooler 
and  moisten  Plants  today  are  restricted 
to  cool,  shady,  moist  drainages.  They 
have  few  natural  threats  as  they  are 
unpalatable  to  grazing  animals  and 


Amsonia  kearncyana 


Rhus  koameyi 

throughout  the  Garden,  including  the 
wild  flower  trail.  The  plants  are  listed 
as  C  ategory  3C  (needing  further  study) 
by  t he*  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Rare  plant  conservation  is  an  ongoing 
effort.  The  increasing  loss  or  damage 
of  habitat  is  a  critical  problem.  The 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  grateful  for 
public  support  of  its  conservation 
efforts  and  continues  to  pursue  the  goal 
of  preventing  rare  plant  extinction.  * 

Kathy  Rice  is  curator  of  the  rare  plant 
collection  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Canton. 


are  located  on  the  Barry  Goldwater 
Bombing  Range,  a  military  reservation 
with  limited  access  and  no  immediate 
prospect  of  development. 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  collected 
seeds  of  R.  kearncyi  in  1986.  Plants  are 
easily  propagated  from  seeds  and  cut¬ 
tings,  but  do  not  thrive  in  containers 
longer  than  a  few  years.  The  Garden 
has  produced  thousands  of  seeds  in 
cultivation  on  plants  grown  to  repro¬ 
ductive  maturity  from  field-collected 
seeds.  Many  of  the  plants  can  be  seen 
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A  valuable  collection  conies  to  the  herbarium 

By  Wendy  Hodgson,  M.S.,  Director  of  the  Herbarium 


Mammillaria  longimamma 


The  area  around  the  Maurice  home  in  San  Luis  Potosi  is  what  David  Hunt,  cactus  gum 
at  Kew  Botanical  Garden  in  London,  calls  the  "epicenter"  for  this  group  of  mammillarias. 
The  Maurices  began  a  collaboration  with  Hunt  in  1987  to  learn  how  many  different 
kinds  of  mammillarias  were  growing  in  the  area.  That  study  escalated  into  the  docu¬ 
mentation  of  hundreds  of  populations,  some  of  which  had  been  considered  lost. 


The  populations  were  documented  with  exceptional  care.  The  specimens  consist  of 
flowers  or  fmits  carefully  prepared  as  herbarium  specimens,  and  are  accompanied 
with  complete  locality  data,  plant  and  habitat  information,  and  photographs. 


Herbarium  specimens  serve  as  reference  collections  for  cacti  systematists.  Poor  quality 
specimens  have  resulted  in  much  confusion  among  scientists  trying  to  determine 
which  cacti  are  which  and  their  relationships. 


The  Maurice  collection  represents  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  in  the  careful  docu¬ 
mentation  of  specimens,  providing  a  valuable  aid  to  researchers  involved  with  cacti 
systematics.  Deciphering  what  constitutes  a  species  is  always  up  for  debate,  but  the 
actual  specimen  is  undebatable.  Such  specimens  provide  critical  information  for  those 
who  decipher  order  and  relationships  within  the  natural  world. 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  received  an 
extremely  valuable  and  useful  collection  of 
mammillaria  specimens  for  the  herbarium. 

Nearly  four  hundred  specimens  of  Mammillaria, 
section  Stylothelae,  were  donated  by  Betty  and 
Fitz  Maurice  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  capital  of  the 
state  of  San  Luis  Potosi  in  central  Mexico. 


Mammillaria  schumannii 
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Summer  days  in  Phoenix  are  long  and  hot. 
The  sun  bleaches  everything  until  the  scenery 
looks  brown  and  bland.  No  wildlife  can  be 
seen,  the  air  is  still,  and  the  sunlight  feels  like 
a  weight  that  bends  us  over. 

And  then,  at  about  7:30  in  the  evening,  some¬ 
thing  magical  happens  at  the  Garden.  The 
sun  goes  down,  the  temperature  drops,  and 
the  stars  of  the  desert  come  out.  The  "stars" 
of  this  show  are  the  plants  and  animals  that 
make  the  summer  nights  their  stage. 

At  7:30,  visitors  gather  in  the  Garden's 
Amphitheater.  They  are  greeted  and  learn 
about  the  Sonoran  Desert  and  why  it  is 
special.  Anyone  who  needs  a  flashlight  is 
given  one  and  then  it's  time  to  move  out. 
Small  groups  are  assigned  a  guide  as  they 
enter  the  darkening  trails.  The  guides  act 
like  escorts  as  the  visitors  search  for  night¬ 
blooming  flowers  and  animals.  Once 
something  is  spotted,  the  guide  will  share 
information.  This  is  truly  an  adventure! 


One  group  makes  its  way  along  the  Desert 
Discovery  Trail  where  night-blooming  cacti 
are  showing  their  pale  colors  and  scenting 
the  air  with  a  sweet  perfume.  Next  the  group 
moves  onto  the  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Trail,  a  more  desert-like  setting,  where 
the  animals  are  just  coming  into  the  spotlight. 
Nighthawks  fly  overhead  looking  for  insects 
while  pocket  mice  scurry  beneath  palo  verde 
trees.  The  hooting  of  an  owl  can  be  heard. 
As  the  group  moves  toward  the  pond,  a  new 
noise  begins  and  builds — toads,  calling  out 
for  company!  As  the  guide  leads  the  group 
back  toward  the  amphitheater,  they  hear 
coyotes  on  the  Garden  butte  singing  to  the 
moon.  What  a  finale! 

This  show  plays  every  Thursday  night,  but 
each  production  is  different.  The  cast  comes 
and  goes  and  each  night  has  its  own  star. 
Visitors  and  guides  roam  the  trails  never 
knowing  what  they  will  find  around  each 
corner.  This  is  a  show  that  you  mustn't  miss! 

Tours  are  Thursdays  in  June  and  July.  They 
begin  at  7:30  p.m.  and  end  at  9.  Bring  your 
flashlight!  The  tours  are  free  with  admission 
to  the  Garden.  # 


Ruth  Copeman  Carll  is  environmental  education 
coordinator  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
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A  Report  to  the  Members:  The  Garden  in  the  year  2002 


The  year  2002  was  an  exciting  year  of  growth  for  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  as  well  as  recovery  from  the 
slump  in  tourism  experienced  after  the  events  of 
September  2001. 

We  opened  new  buildings 
With  Grand  Opening  festivities  that  started  in 
February  and  concluded  on  Mothers'  Day  in  May,  the 
Garden  celebrated  the  opening  of  new  buildings  to 
house  research,  library,  horticultural  offices,  meetings 
and  events,  classes,  volunteers,  and  departments  of 
education,  exhibits,  and  visitor  services.  This  once- 
in-a-Garden-lifetime  construction,  the  result  of  a 
successful  $17  million  capital  campaign,  more  than 
doubled  the  square  footage  in  buildings  while  leaving 
the  plants  and  the  pathways  intact,  beautiful,  and 
unchanged. 

We  brought  our  mission  statement  up  to  date 
The  Board  of  Trustees  reaffirmed  the  Garden's  mission 
and  added  the  statement  that  we  have  a  "commitment 
to  the  community"  and  aim  always  to  be  a  "compelling 
attraction." 

We  created  a  strategic  plan  for  the  next  three  years 

The  Board  of  Trustees  crafted  goals  that,  in  part,  call 
for  increased  local  visitation,  a  new  level  of  endowment, 
a  culturally  diverse  audience,  and  a  number  of  special 
annual  attractions. 

We  launched  a  new  program  of  seasonal  exhibits 
In  spring  of  2002,  butterflies  and  sculptures  came  to  the 
Garden.  The  Garden  purchased  a  Butterfly  Pavilion 
that  opened  for  its  first  season  from  March  through 
May.  At  the  same  time,  the  Garden  launched  an  exhibit 
of  Dave  Rogers'  Big  Bugs,  the  first  sculpture  display 
shown  throughout  the  Garden.  A  second  sculpture 
display  of  works  by  Gary  Price  followed  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  seasons.  The  New  World  Harvest  festival 
of  cultural  events  highlighted  wonderful  food  plants 
which  originated  in  the  New  World:  corn,  chocolate, 
chili  peppers,  pumpkins  and  gourds,  and  cacti. 


We  hosted  the  experts  in  cacti  and  succulents 
The  world's  premier  ranks  of  scholars  and  scientists  in 
cacti  and  succulents  visited  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
in  April  2002  when  the  International  Organization  for 
the  Study  of  Succulent  Plants  (IOS)  convened  its 
prestigious  Congress  at  our  facility. 

We  revised  and  strengthened  our  educational  programs 
An  educational  advisory  committee,  headed  by  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  began  work  in  the  fall  of  2002 
to  develop  new  directions  and  emphasis  within  the 
Garden's  already  outstanding  education  department. 

We  began  an  international  collaboration 
In  October  board  and  staff  members  of  the  Parque 
Ecoldgico  Cubitos  garden  in  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  visited 
the  Garden.  Their  visit  was  the  start  of  a  sister-garden 
relationship  between  Hidalgo  and  Desert  Botanical. 

We  experienced  increased  visitation  and  sales 
Special  events  such  as  the  butterflies  and  sculpture 
exhibits,  as  well  as  the  New  World  Harvest  series  of 
special  weekend  events  throughout  the  fall  boosted 
attendance  to  a  new  record  of  236,220  and  Garden  Shop 
sales  to  $1,332,134. 

And ,  as  usual. . . 

Our  collections — the  Living  Collection  of  plants  as  well 
as  the  herbarium  collection,  the  rare  plant  collection, 
and  the  library  collection— are  well  maintained  and 
have  been  judicially  grown. 

Throughout  the  year  2002,  we  welcomed  visitors  every 
day  of  the  year,  except  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas 
Day.  The  Garden  remained  a  place  of  sanctuary  and 
beauty,  hospitality  and  grace  while  serving  the  causes 
of  education,  conservation,  and  science. 

Martha  Hunter 
President,  Board  of  Trustees 

Kenneth  J.  Schutz 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh  Executive  Director 
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Financial  Statements 


Information  as  of  September  30, 2002 


It  was  an  impressive  year  for  the  Garden,  and  the 
financial  picture  radiates  this  fact.  At  a  time  when  the 
non-profit  industry  is  suffering  from  the  adverse  effects 
of  a  struggling  economy  and  heightened  concerns  of 
war  and  terrorism,  the  Garden  continues  to  enjoy 
positive  economic  conditions.  Local  attendance  grew 
while  world  events  have  negatively  influenced  over¬ 
all  tourism.  With  the  Dave  Rogers'  Big  Bugs  sculpture 
exhibit  and  the  Butterfly  Pavilion  highlighting  the 
opening  of  the  new  facilities,  we  saw  an  increase  in 
revenues.  The  Garden  came  alive  with  new  event 
revenue  and  a  broader  audience.  Revenue  per  visitor 
increased  from  $12.98  in  FY  2001  to  $14.93  in  FY 
2002,  which  is  $1 .95  per  visitor  greater.  Membership 
revenues  increased  over  15  percent.  The  excitement 
of  our  new  environment  has  resulted  in  visitors 
spending  more  at  the  Garden. 

The  March  2002  opening  of  the  new  facilities  has 
given  the  staff  and  volunteers  an  efficient  and 
productive  environment. 

The  Finance  Committee  continues  to  monitor  all 
things  financial,  which  includes  a  review  of  programs 
for  investing,  insurance,  and  employee  benefits. 

As  we  close  fiscal  2002,  the  financial  condition  presents 
an  excellent  picture. 

James  Kitchel,  Treasurer 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Board  of  Trustees 


Statement  of  Activities 


Revenue 

2002 

2001 

Gross  Profit  on  Retail  Sales 

Admissions 

Contributions,  Grants 
&  Special  Events 

Investment  Income  (net) 
Memberships 

Other  Revenue 

$  827,559 
$  963,927 

$1,388,499 
$  367,867 
$  739,122 
$  422,260 

$  712,620 
$  972,258 

$2,184,646 
$  310,100 
$  626,608 
$  200,856 

Total  Revenue 

$4,709,234 

$5,007,088 

Prior  Period  Adjustment 

$  151,950 

Total  Revenue  & 

Prior  Period  Adjustment 

$4,709,234 

$5,159,038 

Expenses 

Program  Expenses 

Fundraising  &  Membership 
General  &  Administrative 

Retail 

$3,709,448 
$  656,798 
$  540,002 
$  483,279 

$2,723,618 
$  464,111 
$  602,433 
$  266,225 

Total  Expenses 

$5,389,527 

$4,056,387 

Change  in  Net  Assets 

$  (680,293) 

$1,102,651 

Local  attendance 
during  the  spring 
and  fall  seasons 
of  2002  grew 
dramatically  over 
2001  as  programming 
for  families 
increased. 


Total  Local  Attendance 


10377 


|  |  2001  Q]  2002 


MARCH 


The  mission  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden: 

The  Garden's  commitment  to  the  community  is  to  advance  excellence  in  education ,  research ,  exhibition,  and  conservation 
of  desert  plants  of  the  world  with  emphasis  on  the  Southwestern  United  States.  We  will  ensure  that  the  Garden  is  always 
a  compelling  attraction  that  brings  to  life  the  many  wonders  of  the  desert. 


Statement  of  Financial  Position 


Assets 

2002 

2001 

Cash  &  Investments 

$ 

6,953,754 

$5,954,853 

Pledges  &  Other  Receivables 

$ 

1,965,544 

$2,750,377 

Inventories 

$ 

107,258 

$  100,925 

Total  Current  Assets 

$ 

9,026,556 

$8,806,155 

Cash  &  Investments  (noncurrent)  $ 

6,555,521 

$10,922,647 

Pledge  Receivables  (noncurrent) 

$ 

1,316,917 

$2,357,666 

Property  &  Equipment 

$17,567,304 

12,965,103 

Bond  Issuance  Cost 

$ 

225,948 

$  233,009 

Other  Assets 

$ 

117,114 

$  113,605 

Total  Assets 

$34,809,360 

$35,398,185 

Liabilities 

Accounts  Payable 

$ 

153,395 

$  145,727 

Accrued  Expenses 

$ 

172,479 

$  107,100 

Deferred  Revenues 

$ 

245,549 

$  218,424 

Accrued  Interest 

$ 

64,325 

$  72,586 

Capital  Lease  Obligations 

$  443 

Total  Current  Liabilities 

$ 

635,748 

$  544,280 

Bonds  Payable 

$16,300,000 

$16,300,000 

Total  Liabilities 

$16,935,748 

$16,844,280 

Total  Net  Assets 

$17,873,612 

$18,553,905 

Total  Liabilities  &  Net  Assets 

$34,809,360 

$35,398,185 

Family  Memberships 


Family  memberships  grew  11%  during  2002,  continuing 
a  three  year  trend. 


Auditor's  Opinion 

Tire  Garden  has  received  an  unqualified  opinion  from  its 
auditors.  Miller  Wagner  &  Company,  PLLC  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  on  the  audit  of  its  financial  statements  for  year 
ending  September  30, 2002.  A  summary  of  the  financial  state¬ 
ments  is  provided  here.  Copies  of  the  audited  financial  state¬ 
ments  are  available  upon  request  from  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  Business  Office  at  480-481-8155. 


The  Garden  by  the  Numbers 

For  Calendar  Year  2002 


Visitors 

Total  yearly  attendance:  236,220 

Living  Collection 

New  plant  accessions:  366 

Total  living  accessions:  10,697 

Total  living  plants:  21,186,  of  which  2,896  are  seeds 

New  species  added:  48 

Total  plant  species:  3,503 

Total  taxa  (includes  varieties,  subspecies,  formas):  3,933 

Rare  and  Endangered 

(Center  for  Plant  Conservation) 

Total  accessioned  seeds  and  plants:  1,025 
Total  CPC  species:  38 

Herbarium 

New  herbarium  accessions:  2,161 
Total  herbarium  specimens:  49,808 

Library 

Number  of  books:  6,350 

Number  of  botanical  prints:  600 

Number  of  journal  and  newsletter  titles:  335 

Volunteers 

Number  of  volunteers*:  423  volunteers  recorded  their 
hours  in  2002 

Number  of  new  volunteers:  88 
Volunteers  working  100  hours  or  more:  212 
Total  volunteer  hours:  61,557.5  hours 
Number  of  Garden  Shop  volunteers:  22 
Number  of  horticultural  volunteers:  62 
Number  of  interpreters:  329,  including  97  docents ,  27  SAGEs, 
12  Desert  House  hosts ,  175  Butterfly  Pavilion 
volunteers,  18  Q&A  landscaping  station  hosts 
Number  of  membership/envoy  volunteers:  73 
Number  of  research/collections  volunteers:  33 
Number  of  special  projects  volunteers:  190 
Number  of  volunteers  in  other  programs:  124 
*Some  individual  volunteers  work  in  more  than  one  program. 


Tours  and  Education 

Number  of  visitor  interactions  with  docents,  staff,  or  special 
demonstrators:  117,000 
Number  of  docent-guided  tours:  902 
Participants  in  tours:  15,323 
Number  of  workshops:  102 
Participants  in  workshops:  1,200 

Students  (K-college)  on  self-guided  trips  to  the  Garden:  26,000 
Students  (K-6)  on  guided  field  trips:  3,582 
Number  of  students  seeing  outreach  puppet  shows:  11,175 
Number  of  teachers  attending  Garden  workshops:  126 
Number  of  teachers  attending  Garden  receptions  or 
outreach  programs:  562 

Number  of  preschoolers  &  parents  attending  "what  can 
you  see  at  the  DBG?":  354 

Number  of  people  participating  in  Target  Family  Saturdays 
during  the  Grand  Opening  series:  6,000 
Number  of  children  attending  the  first  Kids'  Garden  Camp:  57 

Horticulture 

Total  acres  at  Desert  Botanical  Garden:  145 
Acres  under  cultivation:  50-60 
Number  of  plants  in  horticulture:  50,000 
Number  of  plants  planted  this  year:  2,000 
Number  of  graduates  of  the  Desert  Landscaper  School 
in  2002: 107 

Number  of  graduates  of  the  Desert  Landscaper  School 
(cumulative):  430 

Number  of  calls  to  Plant  Questions  Hotline:  1,545 

Number  of  annual  plant  sales:  2 

Number  of  items  sold  at  plant  sales:  35,231 

Staff  as  of  April  2002 

Full  time:  62 

Part  time  and/or  seasonal:  23 


HOW  TO  REACH  US: 


Write:  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
Call:  480-941-1225 


Fax:  480-481-8124 
TDD:  480-754-8143 
Website:  www.dbg.org 
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Something  new 
has  sprouted  at  the  Garden: 
Desert  Discussions 


By  Ruth  Copeman  Carll 


landscaper.  We  offer  a 
broad  scope  of  "how  to" 
presentations  from 
basic  to  advanced. 
Examples  of  landscap¬ 
ing  presentations 
include  Getting  Started 
with  Desert  Landscaping , 
Cool  Season  Color ; 
Landscaping  for  Wildlife , 
and  Aloes  in  the 
Landscape. 


In  response  to  popular  demand,  the  Garden 
has  launched  an  exciting  new  speakers 
bureau  program,  called  Desert  Discussions. 

Desert  Discussions  offers  engaging  presenta¬ 
tions  to  the  community  delivered  by  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  talented  presenters.  Presentations 
can  be  provided  to  small  or  large  audiences, 
to  for-profit  or  non-profit  groups,  and  at 
locations  all  over  the  Valley.  Already  we  have 
sent  speakers  to  libraries  in  Peoria  and  Tempe, 
women's  clubs  and  health  care  centers,  and 
Arizona  State  University. 

The  Phoenix  area  is  growing  rapidly.  Many 
people  come  here  from  different  climates  and 
know  little  about  living  in  and  adapting  to 
our  Sonoran  Desert.  The  presentations  pro¬ 
vided  by  Desert  Discussions  help  acquaint 
newcomers  and  longtime  residents  with 
this  environment  and  show  them  ways  to 
live  here  comfortably  and  compatibly  with 
the  desert. 

Development  is  also  growing  farther  into 
the  surrounding  desert.  To  save  this  unique 
habitat  for  future  generations,  we  must  learn 
about  it  and  treasure  it  today.  Baba  Dioum 
of  Senegal  said:  "We  conserve  what  we 
love,  we  love  what  we  know,  and  we  know 
what  we  are  taught."  Desert  Discussions 
presentations  provide  important  information 
to  the  community  so  that  we  can  begin  to 
understand  our  role  as  stewards  of  the 
precious  Sonoran  Desert. 

Thirty-two  topics  are  offered  in  four  categories: 
landscaping,  ecology,  ethnobotany,  and  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  In  each  category, 
presentation  levels  range  from  introductory, 
entertaining  talks  for  general  audiences  to 
detailed,  informative  presentations  for 
groups  with  specific  interests. 

Here  are  examples  to  illustrate  the  breadth 
of  offerings  in  each  category: 

Landscaping 

The  landscaping  presentations  provide 
information  for  the  new  or  the  seasoned 


Ecology 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about 
the  amazing  desert  in  which  we  live,  you 
may  find  one  of  the  ecology  presentations 
to  your  liking.  These 
presentations  clear 
up  the  myths  many 
of  us  have  about 
desert  life  and  share 
many  fascinating  new 
facts.  A  few  examples 
are  The  Sonoran  Desert: 

It's  not  all  Rocks ,  Cacti ,  and  Snakes; 
Butterflies  and  Wildflowers;  and  The  Flora 
of  Arizona. 

Ethnobotany 

Ethnobotanical  presentations  explore  the 
many  ways  people  depend  on  the  plants 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert.  These  fascinating 
presentations  will  show  how  plants  are 

used  for 
food,  tools, 
the  arts, 
and  more. 
Examples 
of  these 
presenta¬ 
tions  are 
Go  Shopping 
in  the  Super 

Store— The  Sonoran  Desert;  Mesquite:  Tree  of 
Life;  and  Food  Plants  of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden 

Did  you  know  that  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  has  been  in  existence  since  1939? 


After  hearing  A  Community  Treasure — The 
Desert  Botanical  Garden,  you  will  be  amazed 
at  the  many  roles  the  Garden  plays  in 


the  Phoenix  area  and  the  world.  A 
Team  Approach  to  Volunteer  Management, 
Connecting  Families  with  Nature,  Best 
Practices  in  Interpretation,  and  From 
Campaign  to  Construction  are  just  of  few  of 
the  presentations  this  program  has  about 
the  functioning  of  a  living  museum. 

Both  staff  and  volunteers  bring  these  pre¬ 
sentations  to  your  group.  Dedicated,  trained 
volunteers  give  introductory  presentations 
like  A  Community  Treasure— The  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  Their  energy  and  excite¬ 
ment  about  these  topics  are  contagious. 
Several  staff  members  have  developed 
presentations  in  their  areas  of  expertise. 
These  presentations  focus  on  specific  topics 
such  as  Landscaping  with  Agaves  by  our 
agave  horticulturist  or  The  Garden's  Approach 
to  Exhibit  Development  by  our  director  of 
exhibits.  The  presenters  will  bring  all  of 
the  needed  equipment  and  supplies  with 
them.  This  may  be  a  computer-generated 
show,  slides,  or  hands-on  items. 

Want  to  learn  more? 

Visit  the  Garden's  website  at  www.dbg.org 
or  call  480-941-1225  for  a  packet  of  infor¬ 
mation.  These  resources  have  a  list  of  all 
of  the  presentations  and  instructions  about 
how  to  schedule.  The  Garden  staff  and 
volunteers  look  forward  to  sharing  their 
passion  for  the  Sonoran  Desert  with  you! 

Ruth  Copeman  Carll  is  the  environmental 
education  coordinator  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  /\ r =5 
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Board  and  staff  collaboration  produces  results 


More  students  and  teachers  visit  the  Garden 


"The  number  of  students  visiting  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  increased 
and  the  number  of  teachers  in  training 
programs  at  the  Garden  has  skyrocketed 
over  the  winter  months. 

Students  in  the  school  program  numbered 
19,458  by  March  30,  2003,  compared  to 
17,607  in  the  same  time  frame  last  year, 
an  increase  of  nearly  2,000  students. 


School  guides  offer  hands-on  experiences  to 
students.  Here  a  guide  opens  a  saguaro  fruit 
that  the  students  can  taste  and  touch. 


For  the  entire  fiscal  year  of  2001-2002,  a 
total  of  126  teachers  participated  in  teacher 
trainings.  By  mid-April  of  2003,  at  least  130 
teachers  had  already  participated  with 
summer  trainings  (the  largest)  still  ahead. 

These  are  the  happy  results  of  new  initiatives 
by  the  educational  services  department 
last  summer,  and  of  the  work  completed 
by  a  new  educational  advisory  committee 
that  was  created  to  offer  advice  for  all  the 
Garden's  educational  programming  for 
teachers  and  students. 

Things  got  rolling  last  summer  when  the 
educational  services  staff  designed  a  popular 
new  classroom  poster  for  all  teachers  in  the 
metro  area,  and  then  hosted  an  open  house 
for  teachers  and  their  families.  Next  the 
new  educational  advisory  committee  was 
formed,  co-chaired  by  Garden  Trustees 
Oonagh  Boppart  and  Ed  Young. 


Contort. 


This  new  committee  is  composed  of 
fourteen  education  professionals  from 
across  the  Valley,  including 
teachers,  administrators, 
curriculum 
developers,  and 
program  specialists 
They  represent 
kindergarten  through 
college  age  students  in 
private,  public,  and 
home  schools  and  over  a 
wide  range  of  subjects. 

In  its  first  year  the  committee  has 
focused  on  the  well-established  Sonoran 
Desert  Adventure  school  program.  In 
evaluating  that  program,  the  committee 
discovered  that  the  print  materials  used 
by  teachers  and  students  before  and 
during  their  visits  were  successful,  but 
that  communicating  to  the  schools  about 
this  program  could  be  improved  greatly. 

In  brainstorming  sessions  the  committee 
developed  a  list  of  target  audiences  and 
identified  what  methods  could  be  used 
to  get  information  about  the  program  to 
appropriate  people. 

"The  information  that  has  been  generated 
by  this  synergism  has  given  us  a  completely 
new  outlook  for  reaching  schools  and 
teachers,"  said  Ruth  Copeman  Carll,  the 
Garden's  environmental  education  coor- 

cis  our  advisors, 
we  are  overcoming 
the  communication  —J  4  ^ 

gap  that  can  some-  ... 


Pesert  botanical  harden 

Field  Trip  Handbook 

Sonoran  Pesert  Adventure  Program 
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Many 
different 
types  of 
materials  are 
available  to  teachers. 

times  occur  between 
the  Garden  and  the  schools. 

We  are  now  speaking  the  same  language 
in  a  collaborative  conversation  and  the 
results  are  already  indicating  a  success." 

"Our  goals  for  the  year  have  been 
accomplished  and  we  still  have  one 
more  meeting!"  said  Mrs.  Boppart.  "All 
the  members  of  this  committee  wish  to 
participate  again  next  year  when  they  will 
look  at  our  other  educational  programs. 
As  we  plan  for  next  year  we  will  continue 
to  review  the  school  tour  and  teacher 
training  programs  but  we  will  also  add 
another  goal. 

"This  is  a  lively  committee  that  enjoys 
being  with  one  another,"  she  continued. 
"While  many  of  them  were  not  members 
of  the  Garden  before  we  invited  them  to 
serve,  they  are  now  all  members  and  are 
envoys,  spreading  the  word  about  how 
fabulous  the  Garden's  programming  is. 
Their  contribution  to  the  educational 
services  department  helps  us  think  'out¬ 
side  of  the  box'  and  is  encouraging  new 
and  inventive  ways  to  look  at  these 
dynamic  programs." 


Activities  along  the  trail 
bring  the  subject  to  life. 
This  student  grinds 
mesquite  beans  into 
flour  for  food. 


OMEONE  TO  KNOW 
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Raul  Puente,  plant  registrar 


By  Carol  Schatt 

Tie  office  of  Raul  Puente  Martinez  is 
obviously  a  work  area,  delightfully 
cluttered  with  computers,  printers,  rolled 
maps,  books,  metal  name  tags  (and  the 
machine  that  makes  them),  loose-leaf 
binders,  a  little  girl's  drawings,  and  fine 
artist's  acrylics. 

And  plants.  Cactus  plants,  some  with 
flowers,  all  roots  cleaned  of  sand  and  soil, 
he  atop  paper  bags  along  the  wall.  Raul 
brought  them  back  from  a  recent  collection 
trip  to  Big  Bend  National  Park  in  Texas. 
Some  will  go  into  the  Garden's  Living 
Collection  and  others  will  become  voucher 
specimens  in  the  herbarium. 

These  are  all  tools  of  the  trade  for  Raul, 
who  is  the  Garden's  plant  registrar.  He 
performs  invaluable  curatorial  duties,  too, 
thereby  immeasurably  assisting  Curator 
of  Collections  Wendy  Hodgson. 

He  has  the  awesome  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  records  of  the  Garden's  Living 
Collection  of  more  than  21,000  accessioned 
plants.  He  knows  where  every  plant  is 
and  how  it  got  there,  whether  it  is  living 
and,  if  not,  he  officially  notes  its  demise 
in  the  records. 

With  the  help  of  his  computer  and  five 
outstanding  volunteers,  Raul  keeps  the 
database  of  the  collection  up  to  date,  as 
well  as  the  maps  of  the  various  beds.  The 
team  is  replacing  all  the  plant  accession 
tags  with  new  dog  tags,  which  can  be 
created  as  easily  as  printing  out  a  list 
from  the  computer. 

Raul,  a  native  of  Mexico  and  now  a  perma¬ 
nent  resident  of  the  U.S.,  became  plant 
registrar  on  October  2001,  just  as  he  was 
finishing  his  work  toward  a  master  of 
science  degree  in  botany  at  Arizona  State 
University.  He  wrote  his  master's  thesis 


on  the  genus  Nopalea,  a  group  of 
prickly-pear  cacti  that  are  pollinated  by 
hummingbirds. 

Last  spring  Raul  presented  a  paper  on 
Nopalea  to  the  congress  of  the  International 
Organization  for  the  Study  of  Succulent 
Plants  (IOS)  during  its  meeting  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  As  a  result  of 
Raul's  studies,  IOS  now  recognizes  Nopalea 
as  a  separate  genus  from  the  prickly 
pear  ( Opuntia  spp). 

Bom  in  Naranajos,  in  the  state  of  Veracmz, 
Raul  spent  his  childhood  traveling  back 
and  forth  with  his  family  from  his  birth¬ 
place,  a  tropical  setting  of  lush  vegetation, 
to  San  Luis  Potosi  in  the  high  arid  land 
of  the  Chihuahuan  Desert.  In  Veracruz, 
Raul  and  his  childhood  friends  spent  lots 
of  time  outdoors,  playing  at  the  nearby 
river  and  camping  out  on  weekends.  San 
Luis  Potosi  is  a  different  environment. 
"San  Luis  Potosi  is  prickly-pear  country," 
he  said,  "a  forest  of  prickly  pears.  This  was 
shocking!  I  thought  'This  is  really  neat!"' 

He  earned  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
the  agronomy  school  of  the  Universidad 
Autonoma  de  San  Luis  Potosi,  writing  a 
thesis  on  Opuntia  cacti,  illustrated  with 
his  own  botanical  drawings,  maps,  and 
photographs.  After  graduation  he  worked 
in  an  herbarium  associated  with  the 
university  and  helped  start  a  botanical 
garden  for  its  Institute  of  Desert  Studies. 

In  1991  he  came  to  Washington  D.C.  first 
as  an  intern  and  later  as  an  employee  at 
the  Smithsonian  Museum  in  the  botany 
department's  Plant  Conservation  Unit, 
working  on  the  database  of  endangered 
plants  of  Central  America  and  doing 
mapping  work. 

Raul  and  his  wife  Gretchen  moved  to 


Arizona  in  1995  so  that  he  could  study 
with  Dr.  Don  Pinkava  in  the  masters 
program  at  Arizona  State  University. 
While  at  ASU  he  also  collaborated  in  the 
Vascular  Plants  of  Arizona  project,  writing 
treatments  and  doing  illustrations  for 
several  families  of  Arizona  flora. 

Raul  and  Gretchen,  who  is  a  consultant 
in  mediation  and  conflict  resolution, 
have  a  five-year-old  daughter,  Adriana. 

When  he  and  his  crew  of  volunteers 
finish  updating  the  database  and  bed 
maps,  Raul  plans  to  start  mapping 
uncultivated  areas  of  the  Garden  that 
have  never  been  mapped.  They  will 
chart  where  the  saguaros,  organ  pipes, 
and  large  trees  exist  on  the  rest  of  the 
Garden's  145  acres. 

The  larger  goal  of  the  department  is  to 
maintain  a  balance  in  the  Living 
Collection  between  plants  valued  for 
their  scientific  aspects  and  plants  valued 
for  their  horticultural  aspects.  Currently 
a  large  number  of  native  species  and 
cultivars  are  available  in  the  trade  so  it 
is  important  to  have  them  represented  in 
our  collection.  "It  is  also  important  for 
us  to  keep  a  good  ratio  of  plants  with 
known  wild  origins  relative  to  cultivated 
ones,"  Raul  said.  "The  number  of  our 
plants  from  known  wild  origins  is  one 
of  the  strengths  of  our  collection,  adding 
to  its  scientific  value." 


15 
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Members  multiply,  benefits  bloom 

A  growth  spurt  for  Garden  members 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  member¬ 
ship  has  grown  to  11,872! 

To  show  appreciation  for  the  commitment 
and  generosity  of  our  members,  the 
Garden  has  added  seven  new  benefits 
designed  to  make  members  feel  espe¬ 
cially  glad  they've  joined. 

1.  Reciprocal  admission  program 

Garden  members  now  receive  free 
admission,  gift  shop  discounts,  and 
other  perks  when  they  visit  any  of  more 
than  one  hundred  botanical  gardens, 
arboreta,  and  conservatories  located 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Garden  members 
will  receive  an  American  Elorticulture 
Society  (APIS)  brochure  that  lists  the 
participating  organizations  and  benefits. 
The  APIS  website  is  linked  to  DBG's: 
www.ahs.org 

2.  New  $50  "General"  membership 
"General"  membership  combines  the 
$50  dual  and  $50  member-  plus-guest 
options.  All  membership  levels  from 
$50  and  up  now  provide  free  admission 
and  benefits  for  two  adults  and  their 
children  or  grandchildren  aged  18  or 
younger.  One  named  member  must 
be  present  to  show  a  membership 
card.  The  second  adult  may  be  a 
guest,  if  accompanied  by  a  Garden 
member. 

3.  Free  admission  to  the  Butterfly 
Pavilion  for  members  and  visitors  using 
member  guest  passes.  The  general  public 


pays  $1.50  to  enter  the  Butterfly  Pavilion. 

4. 15%  Member  discount  on  a  concert 
series  pass  for  Music  or  Jazz  in  the 
Garden  concerts. 

5.  Members-only  day  plant  sale  policy 
change.  A  Garden  member  may  now 
bring  one  guest  to  the  Members-only 
plant  sale  day. 

6.  Members-only  early  morning  hours 

at  the  Garden  on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays 
May  to  September,  6  -  7  a.m. 
October  to  April,  7-8  a.m. 

7.  Members'  express  check-in  window 
at  admissions  October  through  May, 

9  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

The  Garden's  development  department 
added  the  new  benefits  after  looking 
at  the  membership  programs  of 
twenty-six  other  gardens  and  muse¬ 
ums;  surveying  DBG  staff,  volun¬ 
teers,  and  members;  and  holding  two 
focus  group  sessions  with  members 
and  volunteers  to  brainstorm  ideas 
for  new  benefits. 

For  more  information  about  your 
wonderful  new  benefits,  please  contact 
Fran  Linowski,  membership  coordinator, 
at  480-481-8144,  or  e-mail  flinowski@ 
dbg.org  or  Cheryl  Andersen,  member¬ 
ship  manager  at  480-481-8179,  or 
e-mail  candersen@dbg.org. 

We'd  love  to  hear  from  you. 


Scott  McMahon 
earns  certified 
arborist  status 

Scott  McMahon,  tree  horticulturist 
at  the  Garden,  has  recently  become  a 
certified  arborist. 

To  become  certified,  Scott  passed  a 
comprehensive  exam  of  two  hundred 
questions  in  twelve  different  areas 
(domains)  covering  tree  care,  including 
tree  identification.  The  certification 
must  be  renewed  after  three  years  either 
by  accruing  thirty  continuing  education 
units  or  by  retaking  the  exam. 

Scott  has  a  masters  degree  in  plant 
protection  (agriculture)  from  the 
University  of  Arizona,  and  has  worked 
at  the  Garden  nearly  two  years.  Prior 
to  life  at  the  Garden  he  ran  his  own 
landscaping  maintenance  business  for 
six  years  and  also  had  worked  with 
his  father  with  his  landscaping  business 
for  twenty-five  years. 

Certification  was  awarded  by  the 
International  Society  of  Arboriculture, 
a  scientific  and  educational  organization 
devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  care  and  preservation 
of  shade  and  ornamental  trees.  The 
certification  program  promotes  pro¬ 
fessional  development  in  the  field  of 

arboriculture 
(tree  care) 
and  seeks  to 
improve  the 
level  of 
knowledge 
and  standard 
of  practice 
within  the 
profession. 


VISITORS  LOVE  the  most  popular  photo  op  in  the 
Garden,  which  is  at  the  oldest  section  in  the  Garden 
and  features  the  beautiful  cardon  cacti  as  backdrop. 
The  site  is  designated  in  memory  of  Ross  Conner, 
longtime  Garden  volunteer  and  photographer. 


Volunteers  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  have  great  fun! 

Great  trainings  •  Great  work  •  Great  friends 

If  you  are  interested  in  desert  plants,  enjoy  people,  and 
want  to  learn  more. . . 

If  you  would  like  to  share  your  enthusiasm  with  visitors 
from  around  the  world. . . 

If  you  want  to  spend  time  in  a  beautiful,  serene 
environment. . . 

Then. .  .the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  wants  you! 

The  Garden  is  accepting  applications  and  interviewing 
now  for  fall  trainings.  For  more  information,  call  480- 
481-8122  or  e-mail:  volunteer@dbg.org. 


r 


Progress: 

An  ATM  now 
available 


For  the  convenience  of 
visitors  to  the  Garden,  an  automated  teller 
machine  is  now  located  in  the  SRP  Visitor 
Services  Concessions  area  just  to  the  left  of 
the  admissions  booth. 


V- 


Old-timers  at  the  Garden  remember  when  the 
first  soft-drink  machine  was  installed  on  the 
patio  of  the  old  gift  shop  (now  the  Development 
Office  building).  It  gave  change,  too. 
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Registration  underway  for  DLS  program 


Registration  is  underway  for  the  seventh  year  of  the  Desert  Landscaper 
Certification  program,  with  classes  to  begin  the  week  of  September  8. 


Tire  program  is  a  thirty-week  series  of  workshops,  which  qualifies  graduating 
students  to  become  certified  desert  landscapers  by  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Many  Valley  cities  as  well  as  commercial  landscape  companies  and 
private  homeowners  have  sent  employees  through  the  program. 


The  course  is  divided  into  three  semesters  of  ten  workshops  each.  In  the  first 
semester  students  learn  how  to  care  for  all  the  major  groups  of  desert  plants. 
In  the  second  semester  students  master  important  landscaping  skills  such  as 
pruning,  irrigation,  troubleshooting,  and  care  of  wildflowers.  In  the  final 
term  students  complete  and  install  a  landscape  design. 


The  one-time-a-week  workshops  can 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  desert 
landscaping  for  persons  wishing  to 
change  careers,  specialize  in  the 
care  of  desert  plants,  or  improve 
their  hands-on  skills.  Sessions  focus 
more  on  skill  development  than 
extensive  classroom  training  in  order 
to  ensure  students  are  job-ready 
when  they  are  certified.  Students  are 
evaluated  on  participation  in  skills 
training  as  well  as  written  tests. 


Sessions  are  taught  in  English  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  or 
Saturdays  and  in  Spanish  on 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  All  sessions  start  at  8  a.m.  and  end  at  noon. 

Cost  of  the  program  is  $1,250,  which  includes  dual-level  membership  in  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Fees  may  be  paid  prior  to  each  semester  or  in  full 
at  the  time  of  registration. 


The  program  is  conducted  in  partnership  with  Phoenix  College.  Upon  grad¬ 
uation  from  the  DLS  program,  students  receive  seven  credits  from  Phoenix 
College,  one  of  ten  Maricopa  County  Community  Colleges.  The  credits  are 
transferable  to  state  universities. 


WE  RE  GROWING! 

The  Garden  now  has  11,872  members!  The  number  of  membership  households 
has  increased  by  more  than  2,000  since  last  spring.  The  development  department 
has  hired  two  part  time,  seasonal  membership  staff  persons  to  help  us  continue 
to  provide  superior  customer  service  for  members  and  potential  members.  New 
staffers  are  Pam  Cooper,  membership  assistant,  and  Andrea  Rice,  member¬ 
ship  salesperson. 


N  APPRECIATION 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  grateful 
for  the  support  of  all  11,872  members. 
Recognized  here  are  members  of  the 
Founder's  Circle,  President's  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Curator's  Circle, 
Saguaro  Society,  and  The  Sonoran 
Circle.  Also  listed  are  donations  and 
memberships  received  from  January  1 
to  March  31,  2003,  for  the  Ocotillo 
Club,  Boojum  Club,  Agave  Century  Club 
and  Desert  Council.  Support  received 
for  Dinner  on  the  Desert  will  be  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  September  2003  issue. 

FOUNDER'S  CIRCLE 

William  Huizingh 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Barbara  &  Don  Ottosen 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Marie  Doepper 
Leo  A.  Martin 
Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 
Penny  &  Richard  Post 
Carol  Schatt 
Louise  C.  Solheim 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Connie  &  Craig  Weatherup 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Carol  &  Robert  Bulla 

Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn  &  Mike  Cohn 

Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 

Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 

Virginia  M.  Ullman 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Anonymous  (2) 

Jill  &  Bert  Alanko 
Susan  &  Bryan  Albue 
Becky  &  Kenneth  Allison 
Neil  Allison  &  Rick  Campoy 
Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 
Jeanne  &  Shreve  Archer 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
David  Barnett 
Uta  Behrens 
Joy  &  Howard  Berlin 
Gena  &  Harry  Bonsall 
Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 
Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Dorothy  Bramhall 
Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 
Vivian  &  Marlon  Buchholtz 
Beth  Byrnes  &  Barton  Faber 
Susan  &  Claude  Case 
Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 
Amy  S.  Clague 
Charlotte  &  Sidney  Clark 
Sue  Clark-Johnson  & 

Brooks  Johnson 
Karen  &  William  Clements 
Marguerite  &  Jack  Clifford 
Carol  &  James  Collins 
Patricia  &  Louis  Comus 
Janet  &  John  Cotton 
Betty  Jayne  &  Kenneth  Dahlberg 
Pamela  &  Greg  Dean 
Debora  &  Tim  DeMore 
Geri  &  Mike  DeMuro 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
David  Dodge 

Jo  Ellen  &  Philip  Doornbos 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Beverly  &  Paul  Duzik 

IB 


Ami  &  Ed  Elliott 
Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Ardie  &  Stephen  Evans 
Holly  Faubel  &  David  Sprague 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Rebecca  Ailes-Fine  &  Peter  Fine 
JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 
Barbara  &  James  Freeman 
Sandy  Fulkerson 
Sheila  &  F.  Michael  Geddes 
Suzette  Gates  Gibson  & 

George  Gibson 
Martha  Gilbert 

Amy  Gittler  &  Michael  Sillyman 
Fran  &  Edwin  Goldstein 
Leigh  &  David  Hann 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Lori  &  Howard  Hirsch 
Meghan  &  Jerome  Hirsch 
Leandra  &  Charles  Holland 
Ruth  Ann  &  Thomas  Hornaday 
Janice  &  Gordon  Hunt 
Martha  &  Ray  Hunter 
Barbara  Johnson 
Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 
Maurine  &  Jeffrey  Kahn 
Nancy  Kinney 
Faye  &  James  Kitchel 
Naomi  Kitchel 
Betty  &  Samuel  Kitchell 
Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Shirley  &  Burnell  Kraft 
Susan  &  William  Levine 
Jan  &  Thomas  Lewis 
Martha  &  Leroy  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  Lewis 
Kay  &  John  Lorenzen 
Julie  &  H.  J.  Louis 
Dana  &  Bruce  MacDonough 
Anne  &  Austin  Marquis 
Christine  Martin 
Carol  &  Howard  McCrady 
Linda  McEvoy 
Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  McKeever 
Mary  &  Larry  Melcher 
Lois  &  Steven  G.  Mihaylo 
Cynthia  &  John  Millikin 
Carol  &  Wilbur  Mills 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Jenny  &  Manny  Molina 
Sara  &  Pete  Morgan 
Elaine  &  Richard  Morrison 
Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 
E.  H.  Neese 
Sherry  New 
Nancy  &  Henry  Newlin 
Eve  &  Henry  Ohlinger 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Mary  &  Richard  O'Riley 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
MaryEllen  &  Mark  Pendleton 
Dilys  &  Howard  Popper 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Vasudevan  Raman  & 
Padhmavathi  Raman 
Kelli  Riley 
Diane  Roush 
Nancy  &  Frank  Russell 
Toni  &  Kevin  Salcido 
Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 
Lois  &  Stephen  Savage 
Ed  Scates 

Sallye  Schumacher 
Kenneth  J.  Schutz 
Ellie  &  Don  Shapiro 
Mary  Ann  &  William  Sheely 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Dorothy  &  Harvey  Smith 
Maria  &  William  Smith 
Madeline  &  Angelo  Spenillo 
Martha  &  Donald  Squire 
Jeff  Stinebiser  &  Robert  Baily 


Carolyn  &  John  Stuart 

Anne  &  Robert  Stupp 

Pat  &  John  Sullivan 

Elizabeth  Summers 

Christine  Ten  Eyck  &  Gary  Deaver 

Jennifer  &  John  Theobald 

Bruce  C.  Thoeny 

Dorothy  Tolzman 

Candice  &  James  Unruh 

Lynne  &  John  Unruh 

Kathryn  &  Gerrit  van  Huisstede 

Esther  L.  Voorsanger 

Jocelyn  &  H.  B.  Wallace 

Daryl  &  Louis  Weil 

Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 

Susan  F.  Wells 

Nancy  &  Edward  White 

Carol  Whiteman 

Linda  &  Richard  Whitney 

Liisa  &  William  Wilder 

Brenda  &  Bill  Willcox 

Stephania  &  Bruce  Williams 

Suzanne  Williams 

Kathy  &  Robert  Winder 

Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 

Roma  &  Raymond  Wittcoff 

Annie  &  Michael  Woods 

Sylvia  &  Carl  Yoder 

Sheila  &  David  Young 

Barbara  &  Charles  Young 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Andrea  Benson 
Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 
Dorothy  &  Laurence  Bruggers 
Barbara  Dow  &  Doug  Mason 
Shirley  &  Dwayne  Lewis 
Linda  &  Robert  Martin 
Theresa  Romero 
Renee’  &  Bob  Walter 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Jean  &  Robert  Brooks 
Jennie  &  Jerry  Cox 
Andrew  Curtis 
Catherine  &  A1  Gordon 
Karen  Hegeman 
Sally  &  Richard  Lehmann 
Cindy  James  Richman  & 

Steve  Richman 
Victoria  &  Paul  Shimp 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Sikora 
Nancy  &  John  Teets 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Sidney  Allen 

George  Angelis 

Clarissa  Archer 

Troy  Bankord 

Carrie  Barrett 

Esther  &  Harold  Barthalow 

Paula  &  Robert  Beck 

Barbie  &  Richard  Bergerson 

Sermin  Boysan  &  Jeffrey  Clark 

Gail  Bradley 

Carol  &  Lawrence  Brecker 
Debbie  &  Donald  Brown 
Sue  Ann  &  Tim  Burns 
Frances  &  Jose  Burruel 
Naomi  Caras-Miller 
Susan  &  William  Cartmell 
Patricia  &  John  Case 
Clara  Cist 

Gayle  &  David  Clinehens 
Sally  &  Ron  Clonts 
Alice  &  David  Cook 
Catherine  Conover  Covert  & 
Christopher  Covert 
Thomas  Crumbley 
Maureen  &  Arthur  Cunningham 
John  Davis  &  Mark  Hemphill 
Pinney  Deupree 
Shelley  &  Drake  Duane 
Rachel  &  Alan  Duke 
Philip  English 
Herschel  &  Darby  Epstein 
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Evelyn  Jane  Fowles-Horn 
Christine  &  Edward  Giebel 
Kay  Grant 

Barbara  &  William  Gullickson 
Kathy  &  Michael  Haake 
Barbara  Haas 

Patricia  Wehr  &  Howard  Hain 
Evan  Hammond 

Denise  Kennedy  &  Arnold  Hampel 

Bonnie  &  Troy  Harling 

Keri  &  Tim  Hatlestad 

Katherine  Herberger 

Sheryl  &  M.  Lynne  Holt 

Debra  &  Jack  Hunter 

Betty  Shults  &  Eugene  Jensen 

Ann  &  James  Johns 

Pamela  &  Richard  Johnson 

Piya  Jacob  &  William  Kincaid 

Joy  &  Craig  King 

Kim  &  John  Kressaty 

Maxine  &  C.  A.  Lakin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  LeFevre 

Rodney  Lewis 

Carla  &  Ralph  Lingerfelt 

Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 

Sandra  &  A.  Daniel  Luechtefeld 

AnnRose  &  Jeffrey  Lund 

Sharron  &  Fred  Luoma 

Janis  &  Dennis  Lyon 

Elizabeth  &  Paul  Manera 

C.  J.  Mapson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Marshall 
Susan  &  George  Master 
Beth  &  Robert  Matthews 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Meger 
Janice  &  Patrick  Melvin 
Irene  &  E.  David  Metz 
Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Mitchell 
Barbara  &  John  Morgan 
Linda  &  Dillard  Morris 
Mary  Anne  &  Ralph  Mullen 
Sarah  &  Peter  Novak 
Arlene  &  Richard  O'Day 
Joan  Goforth  &  Charles  Oldham 
Michael  Peddie 
Barbara  &  Albert  Peters 
Diana  Clauss  &  Mark  Philp 
Linda  &  J.  Michael  Powers 
Nancy  Rheinlander 
Nancy  Jean  Robertson 
Kilian  Roever 
Diane  &  Michael  Rolf 
J.  Maxine  &  Paul  Rose 
Sally  Ruscitti 
Patricia  &  Gerald  Sands 
Mary  &  Paul  Sauser 
Pat  &  Francis  Scalzi 
Jacqueline  Schreider 
Jane  Schroeder 
Doris  Shamley 
Diane  Sheimo 
Charlene  &  E.  Dennis  Siler 
Cynthia  &  Richard  Smith 
Nina  &  William  Smith 
Naomi  &  Frank  Story 
Jacqueline  &  Jack  Taylor 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Charm  &  James  Tipton 
Ann  &  James  Townsend 
Edgar  Turcotte 

Janet  Wade-Utay  &  Arthur  Utay 
Kristen  &  John  Van  Denburgh 
Lenore  &  Larry  Van  Wiel 
Patricia  Kleinhans  &  Bill  Waldron 
Jody  &  Wally  Waugh 
Elizabeth  Welch 
Phyllis  &  Haydn  White 
JoAnn  J.  White 
Nancy  White 
Sue  Wilcox 

Lisa  Wilkinson-Fannin  & 

Robert  Fannin 
Peggy  &  Robert  Withers 
Barbara  &  Suzanna  Zarlengo 


THE  SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored 
to  acknowledge  the  following  individuals 
who  have  included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (25) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  &  John  Allan 
Sidney  M.  Allen 
Lou  Ella  Archer  * 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kate  &  Greg  Bakkum 
Diane  Barker 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.  * 

David  Barnett 
Charles  Berger 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Jane  Burtnett 
Joy  &  Craig  Clifford 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
Bob  Dowle 

Marion  &  Jim  Durham 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Alice  Feffer  * 

Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw 
DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Debra  Korobkin 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein  * 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 

Beth  Meyer  Lohse  &  Rolf  Lohse 

Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 

Mildred  May 

Jack  &  Patricia  Meinert 

Connie  Mueller 

Lorene  D.  Mullineaux  * 

Patricia  Anne  Murphy 


Have  you  provided  for  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate  plans? 

If  so,  you  may  qualify  for 
membership  in  The  Sonoran 
Circle.  For  more  information 
call  Beverly  Duzik,  director  of 
development,  at  480-481-8111. 


Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Kathleen  Passey  * 

Craig  Pearson 
Joel  Prescott 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  &  Robert  H.  Rheinlander 
Leontine  Sassell  * 

Carol  Schatt 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal  * 

Don  Shaw 
Glenda  Springer 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Marilyn  Swoboda 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Ethel  Twitchell  * 


H.  W.  Van  Loo 
Nancy  E.  Wagner 
Gertrude  Webster  * 

Terry  &  Nancy  Wilkosz 
Terry  &  Mary  Anna  Woodworth 
Eugenia  I.  Wright  * 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category, 
Desert  Council  represents  an  alliance 
between  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
&  the  business  community  for  donors 
of  $250  or  more. 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000  +) 

American  Express  Company 
APS 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Clear  Channel  Outdoor 
Park  &  Co. 

Wells  Fargo 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  +) 

Bank  One  Arizona 

Belo  Marketing  Solutions 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Arizona 

Kitchell  Contractors 

Morgan  Stanley 

SRP 

Transit  Advertising  Group 
East  Valley  Tribune 

Mesquite  ($5,000  +) 

Augspurger  Komm  Engineering,  Inc. 
Celebration  Arts  Funds  Inc. 

CFG  Business  Solutions,  LLC 
Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Intel  Corporation 
Phoenix  Home  b  Garden 
Q V  Distributors  Inc. 

Ironwood  ($2,500  +) 

America  West  Airlines 
Arizona  Bronze  Atelier 
Arizona  Foothills  Magazine 
Atlasta  Catering  Service,  Inc. 

Bank  of  America 
Brand  Protection  Associates 
Desert  Schools  Federal  Credit  Union 
DMB  Associates,  Inc. 

Esser  Design 
Fennemore  Craig 
Go  Daddy  Software,  Inc. 
Greenberg  Traurig,  PS. 

Guitar  Center  #151 
Native  Resources  International,  Inc. 
The  Orcutt/Winslow  Partnership 
Ryley  Carlock  &  Applewhite,  P.A. 
Snell  &  Wilmer  L.L.P. 

Starbucks  Coffee  Company 
Sunstate  Equipment  Co. 

United  Auto  Group  -  West 

Acacia  ($1,000  +) 

Arcadia  Farms 
Arizona  Taste,  Inc. 

The  Barbecue  Company 
Phoenix  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company 
Continental  Catering 
The  Copier  Brothers 
Davison  Benefits  Group 
Desert  Mountain  Properties 
Dino  Design 

Direct  Optical  Research  Company 
Edgewood  LLC 
Events  With  Taste 
Finisterre,  Inc. 

Friedman  Recycling  Company 
Holler  and  Saunders,  Ltd. 

The  Jordan  Group,  Inc. 

Michael's  at  the  Citadel 
Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 
Oest  Metalworks 
One  Fish  Two  Fish  Productions 
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Osborn  Maledon 
Pearson  &  Company 
Poppybox  Gardens 
Pour  Masters 

Santa  Barbara  Catering  Company 
Scottsdale  Insurance  Company 
Shamrock  Foods  Company 
Southwest  Gas  Corporation 
Spectrum  Graphics,  Inc. 

Strategic  Alliance  Marketing,  LLC 
Ten  Eyck  Landscape  Architects,  Inc. 
Tierra  Madre  Landscape  Services 
Tiffany  &  Co. 

V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Desert  Willow  ($500  +) 

Drumbeat  Indian  Arts,  Inc. 

General  Dynamics 
JJS,  Inc. 

Johnson  Bank 

Norris  &  Benedict  Associates,  PC. 
Rancho  Soledad  Nurseries 
Scottsdale  Community  College 
Tri-Rentals,  Inc. 

Wespac  Construction,  Inc. 
Xeriscapes  Unlimited,  Inc. 

Cascalote  ($250  +) 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
Arizona  Nursery  Association 
Canyon  Record  Productions 
Dixileta  Gardens 

Douglas  Architecture  and  Planning, 
P.C. 

Glendale  Office  Supply,  Inc. 

Willie  Itule  Produce,  Inc. 
Midwestern  University 
Phoenix  Flower  Shops 
Sterling  Technology  Partners,  LLC 
Thinking  Caps 
Tull  Forsberg  &  Olson,  PLC 
Wild  Seed,  Inc. 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

BP  Foundation 
Chevron  Corporation 
General  Dynamics 
Honeywell,  Inc. 

Levi  Strauss  Foundation 
Monsanto  Fund 

Nuclear  Electric  Insurance  Limited 
The  Prudential  Foundation 
Matching  Gifts 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Gardeners  ($100  +) 

Kathy  &  Greg  Hunt, 
in  honor  of  Don  Fry 

Plant  Parents  ($25  +) 

Sarah  Baert 
Martha  Sullivan, 
in  memory  of  Ben  Medley 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friend  (2.50+) 

Robert  Moyer 

DONATIONS 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  Succulent 
Society 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

Arizona  Community  Foundation 
Ayco  Charitable  Foundation 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Erma  Bombeck  Memorial  Fund 
Harry  Rosenzweig  Charitable  Trust 

GROWING  A  LEGACY  FOR 
GENERATIONS 

CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  GIFTS 

America  West  Airlines 
Arizona  Cardinals 


The  Arizona  Republic 
Valerie  Banks 
Sally  &  Gordon  Barnes 
Bashas'  Charitable  Fund 
Susan  Belt 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Arizona 
Carson  Messinger  Elliot  Laughlin  & 
Regan,  P.L.L.C. 

Deloitte  &  Touche 

Heather  &  Michael  Greenbaum 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

Martha  &  Ray  Hunter 

John  M.  Clements  Advised  Fund 

Stephen  Kieffer 

Sally  &  Richard  Lehmann 

Mary  &  Frank  New 

Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 

Kelly  &  Jim  Norton 

Nuclear  Electric  Insurance  Limited 

Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 

Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 

The  Van  Denburgh  Foundation 

Sarah  &  Ethan  Wessel 

HONORARY  & 

MEMORIAL  GIFTS 

Honorary  &  manorial  contributions  are 
used  to  provide  for  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  horticulture,  education  & 
research  programs.  Gifts  may  also  provide 
for  benches,  placjues  and  photo  stations. 
From  January  1, 2003,  to  March  31, 
2003,  contributions  have  been  received: 

In  memory  of: 

Ted  Anderson 
Margaret  &  Edwin  Phillips 
Nan  Beyer 
Charles  Beyer 
Christina  Diedrich 
Katie  Hamilton-MacDougal 
John  P.  Frank 
Philip  Anderson 
Simon  Barsky 
Shirley  Fingerhood 
Nelson  W.  Hope 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
James  Johnston 
Jennifer  &  John  Theobald 
Hilda  Karr 
Joyce  Thaw 
John  H.  Kyi 
Karen  &  Edwin  Winkler 
Peggy  Neece 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Donna  Palladino 
Gary  Bach 
Cyndi  Bonalli 
Terry  Fricker 
Arthur  Greenway 
Mary  Helen  Hall  &  Craig  Cogelow 
Linda  Ihnat 
Ken  Kalina 
Pat  Mahaffey 
Marti  Marziani 
Patricia  &  Robert  Odiorne 
Nancy  &  Philip  Palladino 
Philip  J.  Palladino  CPA,  P.C. 

Susan  &  Philip  Palladino 
Dave  Quadlin 
Ed  Scates 
Susan  Tobey 
Karen  Wahl 

Victoria  &  Lawrence  Wolff 
Dottie  O'Rourke 
Mary  Jo  &  Gene  Almendinger 

Gary  Schiller 

Martha  Vizcaya  &  Claudia  Vizcaya 

Janice  Selover 

Craig  Selover 

Jodie  Morgan  &  Norman  Selover 
Nancy  Selover 
Walter  Selover 

Ted  Switzer 

Martha  Vizcaya  &  Claudia  Vizcaya 


Walt  V.  Troester 

Rachel  Haine 
Marjorie  Woodruff 
Sidney  Allen 
Lowell  Bailey 
June  &  C.  Bruce  Johnson 
Nancy  Rheinlander 
Victoria  &  Paul  Shimp 

In  honor  of: 

Dorothy  Bruggers 
Karin  Westermann  &  Family 
Chuck  Gordon 
Patricia  &  Robert  Foster 

IN-KIND  GIFTS 

Anonymous  (1) 

Dolores  &  John  Acker 
Mary  Jo  &  Gene  Almendinger 
America  West  Airlines 
Arid  Lands  Greenhouses 
Arid  Zone  Trees 
Janet  &  Donald  Berg 
Dan  Boldman 

Brand  Protection  Associates 

Rosemary  &  Robert  Connelly 

Friedman  Recycling  Company 

Greg  Garehime 

Eric  Garton 

The  Green  Goddess 

Doug  Greene 

Helen  Helwig 

Elizabeth  Hubbell 

Inside/Out  Furniture 

Judi  Irons 

The  Jordan  Group,  Inc. 

JoHanna  Kirk 
Kornegay  Design 
Patricia  &  John  Meinert 
Miriam  Misenko 
Marcia  Molnar 
Penny  &  Richard  Post 
Bill  Reager 
Secret  Garden 
Favour  Slater 

Jeff  Stinebiser  and  Robert  Baily 
Suenos 

Transit  Advertising  Group 

"WISH  YOU  WERE  HERE"  APPEAL 

Lillian  &  Harold  Kopp 

"FAVORITE  PLACES  "  APPEAL 

Margaret  &  Quentin  Achuff 
Nellie  &  Shelly  Alam 
Cheryl  Andersen 
Phyllis  Ayer 
Lynne  &  Donald  Basta 
Sharon  &  Art  Beard 
Paula  &  Robert  Beck 
Luis  Beltran 
Muriel  Beroza 
Myrtle  Bishop 
Betty  Blair 

Fran  &  E.  Fredrick  Bloemker 
Beth  Brand 

Judy  Braun-Brody  &  Robert  Brody 

Martha  Brodersen 

Holly  Brown 

Colleen  &  JD.  Campbell 

Ruth  &  Phil  Carll 

Dave  Carlson 

Eric  Chatham 

Viola  Cirio 

Gayle  &  David  Clinehens 
Alice  &  David  Cook 
Nancy  &  Tim  Cutler 
Dixie  &  David  Damrel 
Andrea  Denning 
Pinney  Deupree 
Nancy  &  Edmund  Dobak 
Irene  Doody 
Heather  Drieling 
Elizabeth  Ann  Dubie 
Sarah  Duckworth 
Angelica  Elliott 


William  Eubank 

Dorothy  &  James  Ferrell 

First  Health 

Carol  &  Robert  Foley 

Carla  Foster 

Lorraine  Frank 

Eric  Garton 

Richard  Gehrke 

Georgia  Gelabert 

Pat  Guthrie  &  Nancy  Hillman 

Linda  Guy 

Janet  Hand 

Robert  Hendricks 

Barbara  Herber  & 

David  Baumann 
Pablo  Hernandez 
Barbara  &  Ty  Hofflander 
Rita  &  Michael  Hutt 
Judi  Irons 
Laurel  Johnston 
Walter  Jones 

Kathleen  &  Charles  Kienzle 
Margaret  Kleinschmidt 
[  Joseph  Krog 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Langmade 
Jean  &  Jesse  Leonard 
Elna  Lidman 
Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Chloe  &  James  Massie 
Brenda  Masters 
Kirti  Mathura 

Stacy  &  Christopher  McCabe 
Scott  McMahon 
Barbara  &  Clarence  McQuillan 
j  Joyce  &  John  Melter 
Robert  Mills 
Marcia  &  Jack  Nickels 
Wendy  &  Alan  Niem 
Jane  Anne  &  E.  V.  O'Malley 
Pamela  Pappas 
Raul  Puente-Martinez  & 

Gretchen  Reinhardt 
j  Jean  &  Ralph  Quinsey 
Patrick  Quirk 
Lionel  Reyes 
Kathleen  Rice 
Kenneth  Rominger 
David  Ryder 

Patricia  &  Joseph  Samfilippo 

Suzanne  Sands 

Alex  Sausedo 

Marilyn  &  Albert  Schaller 

Kathy  Sherman 

Susan  Shipka 

Charity  Shulman 

Kevin  Smith 

Cynthia  Sweet 

Mary  Jean  Tate 

Joyce  &  James  Thomas 

Jaime  Toledano 

Alyse  &  Ric  Vordermark 

Gigi  &  Ronald  Wilson 

Terence  &  Eileen  Winters 

Elizabeth  &  James  Youse 

We  attempt  to  ensure  the  accuracy 
of  our  donors'  names.  If  you  note  an 
error  or  omission,  please  contact  the 
Garden's  development  assistant,  Bill 
Elliott,  at  480-481-8193. 
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Calendar  of  Special  Events 

Robert  Wick  Sculpture  Exhibit 

Through  August  2003 

Jazz  in  the  Garden  Concert  Series 

May  2  -  June  27 
Fridays  in  May  7  p.m.-9  p.m. 
Fridays  in  June,  7:30  p.m. -9:30  p.m. 


Summer  Weekly  Activities 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

Mondays  /  June,  July,  August  /  7  a.m. 

Sensational  Summer  Sampler 

Tuesdays  /  June  &  July  /  6:30  p.m. 

Flashlight  Discovery  Tours 

Thursdays  /  June  &  July  /  7:30  p.m. 

"Taste  of  the  Desert"  Sunrise  Tours 

Saturdays  /  June  &  July  /  7  a.m. 

Kids'  Garden  Summer  Camp 

Monday-Thursday 
June  2-5,  9-12, 16-19,  23-26, 

July  7-10, 14-17  /  8:30  a.m.- noon 
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In  June,  a  delegation  of  Garden  staff  members 
and  Trustees  traveled  to  the  City  of  Pachuca  in 
the  Mexican  state  of  Hidalgo.  The  purpose  of 
our  trip  was  to  begin  a  partnership  with  our 
sister  garden  there  specializing  in  desert  plants. 
An  article  about  our  trip  is  featured  on  page  4 
of  this  issue  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly.  I  hope 
you  enjoy  reading  it.  Reprinted  below  is  a 
portion  of  the  remarks  I  made  on  June  10,  2003, 
at  a  ceremony  hosted  by  the  governor  of  Hidalgo, 
during  which  the  director  of  the  garden  in 
Pachuca  and  I  signed  an  agreement  indicating 
our  desire  to  find  areas  of  mutual  interest, 
collaboration  and  cooperation. 


H.  Clifton  Douglas 
Mildred  May 
Virginia  Ullman 


Kenneth  J.  Schutz, 

the  Dr.  William  Huizingh 

Executive  Director 


I  often  find  it  easiest  to  convey  my  thoughts  using 
metaphors,  and  I  will  try  to  do  that  now. 

As  I  think  about  the  partnership  between  our  two 
Gardens  that  will  begin  today,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
act  of  planting  a  seed.  As  gardeners  and  horticulturists, 
we  know  what  this  means  in  a  literal  sense.  But  it 
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carries  another  meaning,  too — one  that  refers  to  the 
act  of  growing  something  important,  something 
lasting,  perhaps  even  something  majestic — from  a 
very  small  beginning. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  mighty  saguaro  standing  more 
than  fifteen  meters  tall  that  began  its  life  as  a  tiny 
seed  not  larger  than  the  point  of  a  pencil.  If  such 
wondrous  things  can  happen  from  a  small  seed, 
what  will  become  of  what  we  have  begun  today? 
Only  time  will  tell,  of  course,  but  I  have  much 
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confidence  that  we  are  about  to  embark  on  a  path 
toward  great  success. 

We  begin  as  two  equal  partners,  each  dedicated  to 
conserving  and  protecting  the  unique  desert  habitats 
that  occur  on  the  same  continent  we  both  share.  As 
partners,  we  will  support  each  other's  efforts  to 
preserve  individual  plants  and  species,  as  well  as 
protected  and  threatened  habitats.  But,  to  my  mind 
even  more  important,  we  will  work  together  to 
educate  our  communities  and  visitors  to  help  them 
understand,  appreciate  and  accept  responsibility  for 
protecting  the  natural  world  that  is,  after  all,  such 
a  vital  part  of  our  shared  cultural  heritages. 

As  members  of  two  separate  institutions,  in  two 
different  countries,  embodying  two  rich  and  proud 
cultures,  we  will  learn  one  another's  languages;  we 
will  celebrate  our  differences  and  embrace  the  many 
cultural  ties  that  bind  us  together  so  seamlessly. 

We  will  investigate  and  exchange  technologies, 
plant  specimens,  staff,  and  ideas. 

In  doing  so,  each  of  our  institutions  will  be  stronger 
and  more  successful,  and  I  hope  that  we  do  this  so 
well  that  someday  institutions  throughout  the 
world  will  be  adopting  our  model  for  international 
collaboration  as  a  method  for  increasing  their  own 
levels  of  excellence. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  seed  we  plant 
together  today  will  blossom  into  such  a  beautiful 
thing?  To  my  way  of  thinking,  not  at  all. 

Ken  Schutz 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh  Executive  Director 
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Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Herbarium  Assistant,  Dixie 
Damrel  (R)  at  Barranca  de 
Metztitlan,  Hidalgo,  Mexico 
with  Elvia  Aviles  and  Raul 
Padilla  (L)  of  COEDE, 
Council  of  Ecology. 


Photographer  Adam  Rodriguez  captured 
the  dramatic  moment  on  May  15,  2003. 
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Desert  Botanical  Garden  partners  with 
Hidalgo  State  Council  of  Ecology  and 
“sister”  garden,  Cubitos  Botanical  Garden 

By  Nancy  Swanson,  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Trustee 


0 n  June  10,  in  the  Mexican  city  of 
Pachuca,  meeting  with  the  governor 
of  the  State  of  Hidalgo  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  and  environmental  officials, 
Ken  Schutz,  executive  director  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden,  and  Adriana 
Duran  Gomez ,  director  of  Hidalgo 
State  Council  of  Ecology ,  signed  an 
Agreement  of  Cooperation  to  explore 
ways  to  achieve  mutual  goals.  A 
group  of  eighteen  Garden  staff  and 
hoard  members  accompanied  Ken  to 
visit,  study  the  area,  and  support  the 
new  partnership. 

We  Arizonans  lowered  our  simultaneous 
translation  earphones.  Adriana  Duran 
Gomez,  director  of  Hidalgo  state  Council 
of  Ecology,  had  just  finished  an  impres¬ 
sive  presentation  on  the  need  for 
intelligent  conservation  and  education 
in  Hidalgo  and  how  a  partnership  with 


the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  could  help 
meet  that  need. 

Most  of  the  Mexican  government  and 
environmental  officials  present  now 
switched  on  their  earphones  as  Ken 
Schutz,  executive  director  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  spoke  of  the  beginnings 
of  our  Garden,  its  mission,  recent  dramatic 
growth,  and  particularly  of  the  need  for 
cross-border  ties  for  future  success. 


When  Ken  used  phrases  of  Spanish,  faces 
relaxed  and  wanned.  Soon  papers  were 


Agave  Salmiana,  Singuilcan,  Hidalgo,  Mexico 


Desert  Botanical  Garden  Director  of  Educational 
Services,  Ruth  Greenhouse  (right),  with 
Alejandra  Rodriguez,  Barranca  de  Metztitlan. 


signed  and  Manuel  Angel  Nunez  Soto, 
governor  of  Hidalgo,  greeted  everyone 
around  the  large  conference  table,  includ¬ 
ing  the  eighteen  Garden  staff  and  board 
members  who  accompanied  Ken. 

How  and  why  did  this  partnership 
happen?  The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
features  plants  of  the  deserts  of  the 
United  States  and  particularly  those 
deserts  that  extend  into  Mexico,  i.e.,  the 
Sonoran  and  Chihuahuan  deserts.  Some 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  specimen  of 
cacti  growing  near  Webster  Auditorium 
were  collected  in  Mexico,  and  Garden 
collections  of  wildflowers,  shrubs,  and 
agaves  also  draw  heavily  from  Mexico. 
The  Garden  hopes  this  partnership  will 
help  to  better  interpret  and  further  the 
plant  connection  between  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  as  well  as  increase  participation 


Desert  Botanical  Garden  staff  and  Garden  Trustees  join  Ken  Schutz,  executive  director  (center),  before 
the  official  signing  of  an  Agreement  of  Cooperation. 


Photograph  by  Scott  McMahon 


of  exploring  ways  to  achieve  mutual 
and  individual  goals. 

The  state  of  Hidalgo  is  located  about 
sixty  miles  northeast  of  Mexico  City, 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  driving  time. 
The  days  we  spent  there  were  fascinating! 

Using  the  capital  city  of  Pachuca  (pop. 
170,000)  as  our  base,  Raul  Puente, 
plant  registrar  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  worked  with  Adriana  and 
Council  staff  to  schedule  trips  to 
Cubitos  Garden  (winding  pathways 
through  collections  divided  into  vege¬ 
tative  areas  representative  of  the  state 
with  mass  plantings  of  species,  and  an 
exciting  permanent  sculpture 
collection),  to  the  steel  and  glass 
Hidalgo  University  (excellent  talk  on 
medicinal  plants),  and  also  into  the 
surrounding  countryside.  There  we 
found  varied  terrain — cactus,  grassland, 
agave  plantations,  old  volcanic  hills, 
lakes,  even  pine  forests.  Everywhere 
we  met  wonderful  people,  eager  to 
tell  about  their  lives  and  work. 

We  toured  the  Biosfera  Barranca  de 
Metztitldn,  climbing  the  hillside 
pathways  of  a  cactus  museum,  noting 
new-to-us  plants,  and  finally  reaching 
a  cluster  of  amazing  giant  spires  of 
Old  Man  Cactus.  We  lunched  at  the 
reservoir  of  an  old  power  plant, 
enjoying  the  best-ever  barbequed  trout 
wrapped  in  film  peeled  from  an  agave 
blade. 

Another  highlight  was  visiting  the 
Hacienda  Santa  Maria  Tecajete,  once  a 
residence  of  the  president  of  Mexico  and 
later  an  important  maguey  plantation 
and  producer  of  pulque.  Approaching 
the  hacienda,  you  see  an  imposing 
facade  of  red  crenellated  towers  built 
to  provide  protection  from  enemy 
attacks.  Inside  the  iron  gates,  however, 
handsome  buildings  surround  a  paradise 
of  gardens,  fountains,  and  bird  song. 
Unlike  many  old  pulque  plantations 
now  in  ruins  or  converted  to  hotels  since 
beer  replaced  pulque  as  a  drink  of  choice, 
ownership  of  Tecajete  has  remained  with 
the  same  family  for  generations. 

New  crops,  however,  have  not  replaced 
the  fields  of  agaves,  and  here  and  there 
are  small  pulque  "brewers."  We  followed 
one  "master"  of  the  agave— Luis  Acosta, 
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Cubitos  Garden  in  Pachuca,  Hidalgo. 


among  the  growing  Hispanic  population 
in  the  Valley. 


In  Pachuca,  the  Council  of  Ecology, 
working  closely  with  the  university, 
oversees  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
state  of  Hidalgo.  It  sets  environmental 
policy,  manages  a  vital  state  '"biosphere" 
reserve  of  thousands  of  acres,  and 
about  ten  years  ago  set  aside  more 
than  one  hundred  acres  near  residential 
areas  of  Pachuca  as  the  Cubitos 
Botanical  Garden. 


Last  year  four  Cubitos  staff  came  to 
Phoenix  to  enroll  in  the  Garden's  Desert 
Landscaper  School.  In  October,  Hidalgo 
Council  staff  and  Cubitos  patronna 
visited  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
(appropriately)  during  our  celebration 
of  the  New  World  Harvest.  Both 
organizations  could  see  benefits  in 
sharing  expertise,  and  began  to  talk 


Hacienda  Santa  Maria  Tecajete. 


who  is  president  of  Asociacion  de 
Productores  de  Maguey  y  Nopal  del  Estado 
de  Hidalgo — into  the  fields  to  locate  a 
plant  ready  to  send  up  its  stalk.  He  bent 
the  lowest  agave  blades  to  make  steps 
to  climb  into  the  heart  of  the  giant  plant, 
which  he  then  cut  out  to  reveal  the  agua 
miel  (honey),  which  is  scooped  out  each 
day  to  make  pulque.  It  is  customary  to 
taste  agua  miel  from  an  agave  blade, 
folded  into  a  V  and  called  a  chama. 
Tricky,  sweet  and  sour! 

There  is  more  to  see  and  do  in  Hidalgo  than 
we  had  time.  Throughout,  the  Council  of 
Ecology,  the  staff  and  patronna  of  Cubitos 
Garden  were  wonderfully  hospitable  and 
kind.  We  left  as  new  friends,  eager  to 
explore  working  together. 


Revealing  the  agua  miel  (honey),  which  is  scooped 
out  each  day  to  make  pulque. 


Those  of  us  who  went  along  to  support 
the  partnership  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  and  Cubitos  Garden  hope  all 
members  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
can  participate  in  the  relationship. 

Stay  tuned! 


Photograph  by  Jaime  Toledano 


Jasminocereus 


Opuntia 
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Sixteen  adventurers,  accompanied  by 
expert  guides  from  the  Ecuadorian 
Park  Service,  spent  an  incredibly 
busy  week  discovering  the  unique 
life  forms — both  plant  and  animal— 
that  long  ago  inspired  naturalist 
Charles  Darwin  to  publish  his  theory 
of  evolution  in  the  landmark  work, 
The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of 
Natural  Selection.  Darwin's  theory, 
much  revised  and  strengthened  since 
it  was  first  postulated  in  1859,  is 
today  the  unifying  principle  of  all 
the  biological  sciences. 

The  trip  was  led  by  Garden  Executive 
Director  Ken  Schutz,  who  had  visited 
these  enchanting  isles  twice  before. 
The  Garden  travelers  met  Vanessa 
Coronel,  the  resident  cactus  specialist 
at  the  Charles  Darwin  Research  Station 
on  Santa  Cruz  island,  who  gave  our 
group  an  exclusive  behind-the-scenes 


tour  of  the  propagation  area  maintained 
by  her  colleagues  in  the  botany 
department  of  the  research  station. 


Vanessa  later  joined  the  Garden's  group 
on  board  the  M.S.  Polaris  for  three 
days  during  which  she  shared  aspects 
of  her  research  on  the  distribution  of 
various  sub-species  of  Opuntia  echios, 
which  is  found  on  many  of  the  islands 
in  the  archipelago.  Opuntia  (prickly 
pear)  is  one  of  only  three  distinct 
cactus  genera  found  anywhere  in  the 
Galapagos  Islands.  The  two  others 
are  Jasminocereus  (tall  and  branching), 
and  Brachycereus  (low  and  colonial). 
Representatives  of  all  three  types  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photos. 
Also  pictured  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  animal  species  in  the  Galapagos 
Islands  that  have  no  fear  of  humans 
and  thus  can  be  observed  (and 
photographed)  at  close  range.  • 
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Antonio  Adrian,  Galapagos  naturalist 

By  Carol  Schatt 


^ntonio  Adrian's  dark  eyes  sparkled 
and  his  ever-ready  smile  flashed  as 
he  explained  why  he,  a  naturalist  in 
the  Galapagos  Archipelago  off  the 
coast  of  Ecuador  in  South  America,  has 
come  to  spend  a  year  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden:  "Curiosity!" 

"I  am  a  very  curious  person,"  he  said. 
"In  my  career  as  a  naturalist  in  the 
Galapagos,  I  have  learned  a  lot  about 
plants,  but  they  are  the  plants  of  the 
Galapagos.  I  wanted  to  visit  the  larger 
region  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  and  learn 
about  the  cactus,  the  snakes,  the  other 
plants  and  animals  in  this  different 
landscape  and  different  habitat." 

He  also  wanted  to  learn  about  the 
United  States. 

"Going  to  America  today  is  like  going 
to  Rome  was  during  the  first  century," 
Antonio  said.  "It  is  where  so  much  is 
happening  that  affects  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  want  to  learn  more  about  the 
United  States  and  about  the  people 
who  are  ruling  the  world  with  their 
economy  and  their  culture. 

"I'd  like  to  know  the  reality  of  what  is 
behind  the  films  we  see  about  America. 
I  want  to  learn  about  American  family 
values,  how  to  drive  a  car,  the  politics, 
the  police,  your  rights  as  U.S.  citizens." 

Antonio  arrived  as  the  Garden's  visiting 
naturalist  at  the  first  of  April,  along 
with  his  wife  Suaky  and  their  two-year- 
old  son  Alex. 

Antonio  works  in  the  Garden's  educa¬ 
tion  department.  He  is  a  facilitator 
and  greeter  of  school  groups;  he  has 
translated  the  Garden's  new  map  into 
a  Spanish  version  and  is  helping  put 
Spanish  on  new  signage.  He  is  also 
working  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
school  children  who  can  visit  the  Garden 
and  opening  two  new  trails— the 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell  Desert  Wildflower 


Trail  and  the  Plants  and  People  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Trail— to  school  tours. 
He  leads  flashlight  tours  of  the  Garden 
and  presents  lectures  on  the  Galapagos 
and  talks  on  astronomy,  a  great  personal 
interest  of  his,  as  well  as  other  subjects 
of  natural  history. 

He  has  written  in  English  two  books 
on  natural  history:  A  Curiously  Easy 
Treatise  on  How  to  Find  Your  Way  to  the 
Stars  Anywhere  in  the  World,  published 
in  2001,  and  The  Galapagos  That  Guide, 
published  in  2003. 

Taking  the  Garden's  core  course  for 
volunteers  has  given  him  a  much  wider 
knowledge  of  Sonoran  Desert  plants 
and  animals,  and  geology.  "The  geology 
of  the  desert  is  so  important  to  under¬ 
standing  its  landscape,"  he  said. 

"And  I  have  made  my  first  adaptation  into 
the  Garden  culture.  I'm  understanding 
the  feeling  they  have  here  for  these 
plants,  for  sharing  the  love  of  these 
plants  with  the  local  people,  and  how 
beautiful  this  place  is." 

Antonio  was  born  in  Barcelona.  His 
father  was  Spanish,  his  mother  Ecuadoran, 
so  he  is  a  citizen  both  of  Spain  and 
Ecuador  though  he  considers  himself 
culturally  and  legally  Ecuadoran.  His 
early  college  course  work  at  Stafford 
House  Tutorial  College  in  Canterbury, 


Kent,  England,  studying  chemistry,  physics, 
and  biology  for  two  years,  awakened 
in  him  a  passion  for  natural  history. 

"The  theory  of  evolution,  the  study  of 
origins,  origins  of  cultures,  of  words,  of 
species,  of  the  universe.  Even  the  word 
'origin'  is  magic  to  me,"  he  said.  "I 
prefer  seeds  to  flowers  because  seeds 
are  the  origins  of  what  will  come." 

Then  followed  years  of  medical  school 
first  in  Spain  and  then  in  Ecuador.  "I 
quit  after  seven  years,"  Antonio  said. 
"While  my  interest  in  the  world  and 
in  people  grew  wider,  my  studies  were 
growing  narrower."  He  worked  as  a 
nurse  in  Spain,  and  in  Quito,  Ecuador, 
he  studied  advertising  and  marketing. 
Then  came  the  opportunity  to  work  as  a 
naturalist  in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago. 

Antonio  was  a  naturalist  on  the  M.S. 
Polaris,  a  cruise  ship  in  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  for  the  previous  eight  years, 
when  he  met  members  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  and,  eventually,  Garden 
director  Ken  Schutz.  These  connections 
led  to  his  year  at  the  Garden. 

Coming  to  the  U.S.  was  an  enonnous  leap 
for  Antonio  and  his  family.  He  had  to  find 
housing,  furniture,  make  transportation 
arrangements,  and  adjust  to  the  rhythms, 
customs,  credit  history,  and  pace  of  a 
different  culture.  "Landing  in  this  country 
was  like  jumping  out  of  an  airplane," 
he  said.  "Jumping  was  the  hard  part,  but 
Ken  (Schultz)  was  the  parachute.  We 
stayed  during  the  first  weeks  at  his  house. 
He  was  the  most  wonderful  person,  wann, 
charming,  helping  to  us. 

"Everyone  has  been  wonderful,"  Antonio 
continued.  "Everything  we  have  in  our 
apartment  were  gifts  from  the  silver¬ 
ware  to  the  sheets  to  the  CD  player." 
And  now  he  has  a  car  and  is  learning 
to  drive  in  the  Phoenix  streets.  Like 
those  plants  millions  of  years  ago  that 
learned  how  to  live  in  a  new  habitat 
of  rising  mountains  and  arid  deserts, 
Antonio  and  Suaky  are  learning  how 
to  live  in  the  U.S. 
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It  takes  a  hemisphere 
cekhrate  the  New  T\br(d  harvest 


Visiting  garden  naturalist  Antonio  Adrian  reflects  on  the  natural  history  of  all  the  Americas — 
North ,  South  and  Central — and  the  common  biological  heritage  that  we  share. 


I  really  like  the  New  World's  natural 
history. 

When  the  New  World  and  the  Old  World 
began  to  separate  physically  two  hundred 
million  years  ago,  they  very  much 
resembled  each  other.  The  Old  World 
aged  gracefully  over  time,  while  the 
landmass  that  was  to  become  the 
Americas  kept  reshaping  itself  once  and 
again,  by  means  of  mighty  geological 
events. 

These  changes,  over  eons  of  time, 
brought  large-scale  consequences  to 
Pan-American  flora  and  fauna.  They 
all  had  to  readjust  to  new  environments: 
strange  new  landscapes,  rising  mountain 
ranges,  active  volcanism  or,  sometimes, 
extremely  arid  new  deserts. 


Slowly  but  steadily,  the  processes  of 
mutation  and  adaptation  allowed  plants 
and  animals  to  metamorphose  into  a 
million  new  life  forms,  rich  and  surprising 
in  their  colors  and  shapes.  The  ones  to 
survive  were  forever  different  from  the 
originals.  This  is  what  we  call  natural 
selection,  and  it  is  that  process  that 
yielded  all  the  plants  and  animals  that 
are  now  so  uniquely  American. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  Europeans  realized  what 
they  had  been  missing,  and  they  just 
could  not  believe  their  eyes  when  they 
first  encountered  the  biological  bounty 
of  the  New  World. 

Moreover,  they  were  introduced  to  the 
unique  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the 


indigenous  peoples  who  had  arrived  in 
the  Americas  some  10,000  years  earlier 
than  they.  They  encountered  new 
societies,  markets,  industries,  commerce 
and  an  amazing  variety  of  domesticated 
species  of  plants  and  animals— all  with 
an  American  origin.  It  has  taken  them 
(who  have  become  us)  the  last  five 
hundred  years  to  begin  to  comprehend 
what  they  had  found. 

And  we  are  still  in  that  process. 

As  both  a  scientific  and  cultural  institution, 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  its  staff 
are  very  aware  of  this  Pan-American 
wealth,  and  that  is  why  we  focus  our 
efforts  on  the  rediscovery  of  our  heritage 
through  the  many  celebrations  of  the 
New  World  Harvest  each  year. 


New  World  Harvest  Fall  Events 


Presented  by  ■norvyifiS’ 


Produce  provided,  in  part,  by  Itule  Produce 
All  festivals  are  free  with  membership  or  admission 
All  activities  subject  to  change. 


Native  American  Recognition 
Days  at  the  Garden 

Oct.  10,  7-8:30  p.m. 

Oct.  11  &  12, 10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Celebrate  Native  American  culture  through 
art,  dance,  food  and  family  activities. 
Artists  will  demonstrate  and  sell  their 
art.  Join  us  on  Friday  evening  for  a  Native 
American  yoga  ceremony  performed  by 
Tony  Redhouse.  On  Saturday  evening 
enjoy  "A  Literary  Night  at  the  Garden," 
sponsored  by  Hayden 's  Ferry  Review  and 
Starbucks.  Supported,  in  part,  by  APS  and 
Drumbeat  Indian  Arts,  Inc. 


The  Great  Pumpkin  Festival 

October  25  -  26,  10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Back  by  popular  demand  is  a  weekend 
filled  with  family  activities,  cooking 
demonstrations  and  entertainment.  Take 
a  hayride  to  the  Garden's  own  pumpkin 
patch  where  children  can  pick  their  own 
free  pumpkin!  Enjoy  shopping  at  our  fall 
harvest  market. 

Dm  de  los  Muertos  Celebration 

November  1-2,10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Celebrate  this  traditional  Mexican  holiday 
with  entertainment,  cooking  demonstrations 
and  activities  for  the  whole  family.  Local 
Latino  artists  and  Valley  restaurants  will 
sell  art  and  authentic  Mexican  food  in  the 
Garden's  mercado.  Supported,  in  part,  by  APS. 


Gourds  Galore!  Festival 

November  8  -9, 10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Discover  the  beauty  and  versatility  of  gourds 
from  local  gourd  artists  demonstrating  and 
selling  their  art.  The  whole  family  will  enjoy 
entertainment,  interactive  kids'  activities 
and  cooking  demonstrations  by  local  chefs. 


Ole  Mole!  A  Celebration  of 
Chiles  and  Chocolate 

November  15  - 16, 10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Come  and  enjoy  this  festive  celebration 
featuring  culinary  treats  of  chocolate  and 
chiles,  local  chefs  demonstrating  their 
favorite  recipes,  Spanish  guitar  and  jazz. 
Vendors  and  artists  will  sell  gifts  and 
original  creations  for  sale. 


Presented  by 

New  schedule,  procedures  aimed  at  maximizing 
members'  enjoyment  of  annual  tradition 


T«  Garden's  favorite  holiday  party  will 
be  held  over  four  weekends  this  year 
instead  of  the  traditional  one  weekend. 

For  twenty-five  consecutive  years,  members 
have  flocked  to  Las  Noches  de  las  Laminarias 
—so  much  so  that  things  have  gotten  rather 
crowded  in  recent  years.  Shuttle  buses  were 
necessary  to  accommodate  all  the  cars  and 
on  any  given  night  members  could  expect  to 
share  the  Garden  with  3,000  other  visitors! 

To  reduce  the  congestion  experienced  in 
past  years,  the  Garden  has  developed  a 
new  format  for  each  night  of  Las  Noches  de 
las  Laminarias.  Only  1,500  tickets  will  be 
sold  each  night  and  guests  will  be  able  to 
park  in  the  Garden's  own  parking  lots. 
Laminaria  will  be  held  for  twelve  nights 
instead  of  only  three.  In  other  words  there 
won't  be  shuttle  buses  any  more,  and  there 
will  be  half  as  many  people  in  the  Garden 
on  any  given  night  as  compared  to  last 
year's  Laminaria  celebration. 

Since  tickets  to  Las  Noches  de  las  Laminarias 
have  always  sold  out  quickly  in  the  past, 
simply  halving  attendance  each  night  was 
only  part  of  the  solution  to  the  congestion 
that  had  developed  over  the  years.  And  so, 
to  provide  ample  opportunity  for  all  members 
to  attend  and  enjoy  Las  Noches  de  las 


Laminarias,  the  event  has  been  expanded 
to  twelve  nights. 

Hie  first  three  of  these  nights  will  be  members 
only  events.  The  other  nine  nights  will  be 
open  to  the  public,  but  tickets  for  these  nights 
will  be  offered  to  members  first  through 
advance  ticket  sales  at  a  discounted  rate 
for  a  limited  period  of  time.  An  invitation 
detailing  all  the  new  aspects  of  Laminaria 
2003  will  be  mailed  to  Garden  members  this 
fall,  but  to  help  members  plan  ahead  the 
dates  and  basic  details  are  provided  below. 

Members  may  order  tickets  by  mail  starting 
on  September  1st  at  a  discounted  price. 
Telephone  sales  to  the  general  public 
(including  members)  begins  on  October 
6th.  Member  discounts  on  tickets  by  phone 
or  by  mail  ends  on  November  3rd. 

While  some  things  are  changing  this  year, 
the  essence  of  all  the  past  Laminarias— 
thousands  of  glowing  candles— will  be  exactly 
the  same.  There  will  be  ample  entertainment 
—as  before — but  this  year  there  will  be  an 
emphasis  on  acoustical  performers  who  do 
not  require  extensive  amplification.  Dinner 
will  be  available  for  purchase  in  Dorrance 
Hall,  and  drinks  will  be  available  through¬ 
out  the  Garden.  And,  as  always,  the  Garden 
Shop  will  be  open  each  evening. 


Members  Only  Weekend 

Thursday,  December  4th  •  Friday,  December  5th  •  Saturday,  December  6th 
5:30  to  9:30  p.m.  •  Free  parking  in  the  Garden  parking  lot 
Tickets  $13  for  adult  members;  $6.50  for  members,  3-12  years;  free  for  members  under  3  years 

These  discount  prices  good  through  November  3 


Public  Weekend  #1 

Thursday,  December  11th 
Friday,  December  12th 
Saturday,  December  13th 
5:30  to  9:30  p.m. 


Public  Weekend  #2 

Thursday,  December  18th 
Friday,  December  19th 
Saturday,  December  20th 
5:30  to  9:30  p.m. 


Public  Weekend  #3 

Friday,  December  26th 
Saturday,  December  27th 
Sunday,  December  28th 
5:30  to  9:30  p.m. 


Free  parking  in  the  Garden  parking  lot 

Tickets  $15  for  adults;  $7.50  for  children  3-12  years;  free  for  children  under  3  years 
Members  may  purchase  tickets  at  discount  prices  for  a  limited  time  through  advance  sales 
Supported,  in  part,  by  APS,  Southwest  Gas  and  The  Copier  Brothers 


Introducing  a 
wonderful  volunteer 
opportunity 

Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias  2003 

Would  you  like  to  extend  your  support 
for  the  Garden  while  enjoying  one  of  the 
valley's  most  popular  holiday  events? 

If  so,  why  not  consider  joining  the 
Laminaria  Light  Brigade  2003? 

The  Laminaria  Light  Brigade  is  a  group  of 
dedicated  volunteers  comprised  of 
Garden  volunteers,  members,  friends, 
neighbors,  families,  companies,  and 
community  groups  who  band  together 
to  place,  light  and  snuff  more  than  6,000 
candles,  guide  visitors,  hand  out  programs 
and  assist  with  numerous  other  jobs  that 
help  to  make  Las  Noches  de  las  Laminarias 
a  success. 

With  this  year's  expansion  we  are  looking 
to  the  community  for  more  support  than 
ever.  If  you,  your  family,  friends  or  com¬ 
pany  would  like  to  join  us  in  the  Garden 
to  help  ensure  the  continued  success  of 
this  event,  please  contact  Suzanne  Sands 
480-481-8197  or  email  ssands@dbg.org. 

Thank  you  for  your  support.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  you. 


The  Sonoran  Quarlcrh/  AUTUMN 
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A  new  life  for  Archer  House 


Historic  building  to  house  Desert 


By  Diane  Barker,  Coordinator,  Desert  Landscaper  School 


Since  the  completion  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden's  capital  improvement 
project  in  2001,  when  Garden  departments 
of  education,  development,  and  volunteers 
moved  into  new  quarters,  the  beautiful, 
quaint  and  historic  Archer  House  has 
stood  empty  of  all  but  memories. 

Those  walls  were  first  a  residence  on 
Garden  grounds,  a  home  to  "first  families" 
in  early  Garden  history.  Since  then  they 
have  embraced  countless  work  parties  and 
planning  meetings.  They  have  been  head¬ 
quarters  for  hundreds  of  volunteers  who 
checked  bulletin  boards  and  organized 
events,  ate  cookies  and  sorted  seeds.  They 
have  sheltered  computers  and  files,  tables 
and  desks  where  Garden  staff  did  their 
work,  designing  educational  programs  or 
creating  development  projects  or  planning 
new  exhibits  or  keeping  the  books  straight. 


So  much  of  the  Garden's  work  was  created 
in  Archer  House  that  words  cannot  capture 
the  impact  of  that  simple  little  building  on 
the  Garden's  history.  The  page,  however, 
has  turned  and  a  new  chapter  is  opening 
as  Archer  House  this  fall  becomes  the  new 
home  for  the  Desert  Landscaper  School. 

Archer  House  was  built  in  1952.  The 
original  building  was  constructed  of  block 
—later  adapted  to  resemble  adobe — with 
steel  sash  windows  and  concrete  floors.  A 
patio  and  terrace  were  added  in  1955.  Lou 
Ella  Archer,  a  founding  member  and  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Garden,  was  vice  president 
of  the  Garden's  executive  board  and  a  major 
donor  for  the  construction  of  the  house. 
Archer  House  is  named  in  her  honor. 

In  1952  Garden  Superintendent  Hubert 
Earle  moved  his  family  into  the  newly 


Lou  Ella  Archer,  founding  member  of  the  Garden  and 
major  donor  for  construction  of  the  Archer  house. 


The  Archer  House,  circa  1952. 


built  Archer  House.  He  had  come  to  the 
Garden  in  1947  as  the  main  gardener  and 
caretaker  of  the  property  and  became  the 
Garden's  fourth  director,  following  the 
death  of  W.  Taylor  Marshall  in  1957. 

Earle  lived  in  Archer  House  until  1970 
and  retired  as  director  in  1976. 

The  next  residents  of  Archer  House  were 
Dr.  Howard  Scott  Gentry  and  his  wife. 
Gentry,  a  noted  plant  explorer,  joined  the 
Garden  staff  in  1971  as  a  research  botanist. 
He  published  his  definitive  Agaves  of 
Continental  North  America  in  1982. 

In  1983  the  horticulture  department 
occupied  offices  in  the  building,  sharing 
space  with  the  seed  room.  (My  first  job  as 
a  volunteer  was  cleaning  seeds  for  Patrick 
Quirk,  then  the  plant  propagator.)  In  1987 
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Landscaper  School 


the  horticulture  department  moved 
to  trailers  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
Garden  where  propagation,  horticul¬ 
ture,  and  seed  room  offices  now 
exist.  Since  then,  many  departments 
have  made  their  offices  in  Archer 
House,  including  business,  public 
relations,  membership,  development, 
and  most  recently,  education  and 
volunteers. 

Since  it  began  in  1997,  the  Desert 
Landscaper  School  (DLS)  has  used  a 
classroom  adjacent  to  the  Seed  Room 
in  the  northeast  section  of  the  Garden 
near  propagation  and  horticulture 
offices.  The  classroom  was  adequate 
for  the  first  DLS  classes  of  twenty 
students  and  even  accommodated 
twenty-five  students  before  space 
became  a  limiting  factor  for  DLS 
enrollment.  It  became  obvious  that 
the  DLS  had  out  grown  its  space. 


We  wondered,  could  Archer  House,  now 
vacant,  be  adapted  for  the  expanding 
DLS  program?  The  floor  plan  was  evaluated 
and  studied  for  potential  use.  Creating  a 
workable  teaching  area  would  require  more 


Framing  the  new  teaching  area. 


than  merely  removing  walls.  The  solution 
came  after  much  careful  thought:  expand 
the  building  to  the  rear,  remove  several 
walls,  and  take  out  the  old 
kitchen  and  bathroom. 


Local  architect  Gabriel 
Guzman,  who  designed  the 
Garden's  maintenance  build¬ 
ing,  was  hired  to  redesign 
Archer  House's  floor  plan  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  school. 
He  was  given  strict  instruc¬ 
tions  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  existing  exterior 
facade  of  the  building  and 
its  front  patio. 


The  patio  at  Archer  House  remains  the  same. 


Guzman's  design  for  a  new  floor  plan 
includes  a  large  classroom  with  a 
capacity  for  thirty-six  students  and  the 
capability  to  become  two  smaller  class¬ 
rooms  when  necessary.  It  also  includes 
a  computer  lab  as  well  as  conference 
space  for  student  meetings,  research 
and  landscape  design  work. 
Remodeling  began  in  May  2003  and 
will  be  complete  in  time  for  the  fall 
DLS  program  to  begin  in  the  second 
week  of  September. 

The  project  is  costing  about  $200,000 
and  is  paid  for  through  capital  cam¬ 
paign  funds. 

Renovating  Archer  House  as  a  home 
for  DLS  will  enable  the  Garden  to 
certify  at  least  forty-eight  additional 
students  each  school  year. 

The  Desert  Landscaper  School  trains 
students  to  high  standards  as  profes¬ 
sionals  in  desert  landscape  installation 
and  maintenance.  The  school  has  so 
far  certified  521  students. 


Expansion  to  the  rear  of  the  building. 


The  effect  of  producing  professionals  in 
desert  landscaping  has  been  to  improve 
the  quality,  availability,  and  desirability 
of  low  water  landscaping  in  the 
Phoenix  area. 
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How  does  the  Qarden  grow! 

garden  to  greet  visitors  at  new  international  air  terminal 


T,  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  Phoenix 
Sky  Harbor  Airport  are  collaborating  to 
create  a  permanent  desert  garden  in  the 
new  international  terminal  that  is  currently 
under  construction  at  the  airport. 

The  terminal  is  scheduled  to  open  in 
October.  More  than  1.2  million  travelers  are 
expected  to  pass  through  this  outdoor  liv¬ 
ing  billboard  each  year  on  their  way  to 
Phoenix  or  other  destinations. 

An  interdepartmental  team  from  the 
Garden  is  working  with  the  airport  team  to 
develop  the  design,  plant  selection,  and 
interpretation  for  the  airport  space.  The 
garden,  four  hundred  feet  long  and  eleven 
feet  wide,  will  feature  dramatic  displays  of 
native  Sonoran  Desert  plants,  interpretive 
signs  about  plant  diversity,  and  prominent 
recognition  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
as  a  destination  for  visitors  to  the  Phoenix 
area. 

Sculptures  by  eight  Arizona  artists  have  been 
selected  by  the  Phoenix  Arts  Commission 
to  enhance  the  airport's  Sonoran  Desert 
garden.  Pillars  of  river  rock  representing 
the  five  rivers  of  Arizona  and  bronze 
sculptures  depicting  seedpods  and  desert 
creatures  will  be  placed  among  the  plant 
displays. 

City  of  Phoenix  and  Sky  Harbor  landscape 
staff  will  provide  care  and  maintenance  of 
the  new  garden.  Our  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  horticulture  staff  will  provide  on¬ 
going  evaluation  and  recommendations  for 
care  of  the  plants  in  the  airport  garden.  § 


Music  in  the  Garden  Fall  Concert  Series  2003 

Sunday  Concerts:  Noon  -  2  p.m.  /  Ullman  Terrace 

Come  see  the  beautiful  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  listen  to  the  Valley's  premier 
musicians.  Arcadia  Farms'  Taste  of  the  Desert  serves  lunch  for  an  additional  charge^ 
General  seating  only.  Limited  tickets-advance  ticket  purchase  recommended. 

Please  call  480-941-1225  for  ticket  prices.  Tickets  can  be  ordered 
by  calling  the  Garden  Monday  thru  Friday  or  can  be 
purchased  at  Admissions.  Group  rates  available  for 
parties  of  10  or  more  adults.  NO  REFUND  OR 
EXCHANGE  on  ticket(s)  purchased.  No  outside 
food  or  beverage  allowed.  Rain  back-up  available. 

October  5  Meadowlark  -  New  World 
October  12  Sharon  Burch  - 

Native  American  Folk 
Sponsored  by:  Canyon  Records 
October  26  Swingtips  -  Big  Band  Swing 
November  2  Pan  Americana  Orchestra  - 
Hot  Latin  Rhythms 
November  9  Larry  Redhouse  Trio  - 

Contemporary  Original  Jazz 
November  16  Sistah  Blue  -  Blues 


Music  in  the  Garden  Sponsored  by 
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ESERT  GARDENER 


G<wAed\ lv\j  Hps  -Pov  c\  Avy 


By  Patrick  Quirk 


% 


his  is  the  most  difficult  time  of  year  for 
non-native  plants  because  of  the  very  hot 
night  temperatures,  nearly  the  hottest  in 
the  world.  This  is  caused  by  a  combination 
of  factors:  humid  air  changes  temperature 
more  slowly  than  dry  air,  and  clouds  act  as 
a  blanket  at  night,  restricting  radiational 
cooling. 

High  nighttime  temperatures  are  not  a 
problem  for  our  native,  well  adapted 
plants  as  well  as  plants  of  lowland  tropical 
origin,  whether  desert  or  not.  Particularly 
affected  adversely,  though,  are  plants 
from  mountain  and  coastal  regions.  These 
plants  need  to  cool  off  at  night  to  about 
eighty  degrees  to  insure  proper  metabolic 
function;  because  this  may  not  occur  for 
weeks,  the  plants  can  die  from  the  plant 
equivalent  of  a  fever. 

Here  are  some  gardening  tips  for  this  season: 


higher  humidity.  Many  plants  go  dormant 
at  this  time  to  avoid  the  night  heat,  so 
ensure  that  your  watering  schedule  is  not 
creating  swamps  of  waterlogged  soils  that 
will  kill  the  roots  of  desert  plants. 

Beware  of  sunburn,  and  shade  those  plants 
which  develop  persistently  yellowed  leaves 
or  skins. 

Avoid  planting  until  fall,  except  those  plants 
that  grow  vigorously  at  this  time  and  that 
can  be  planted  without  ill  effect. 

Water  at  night,  which  can  help  to  cool  plants 
at  least  a  little. 

Do  not  expose  well  shaded  parts  of  a  plant 
such  as  a  trunk  to  the  sun  by  pruning 
unless  you  take  measures  to  provide  shade 
to  the  exposed  surfaces  and  to  any  plants 
exposed  by  the  pruning. 
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pressure  off  your  plants  by  providing 
many  tasty  seedlings  to  eat. 


Finally,  spare  yourself.  Work  only  in  the 
early  morning  and  if  the  task  can  wait 
until  cooler  weather,  do  it  then;  this  heat 
is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  * 


Monitor  your  watering  carefully  as  the  rate 
of  evaporation  slows  at  this  time  due  to 


Continue  to  watch  out  for  hungry  animals, 
although  good  rains  will  take  the  predation 


Patrick  Quirk  is  a  horticulturist  and  cactus 
specialist  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 


largest  plant  sale  ever 


October  17,  18  &  19 


We  are  extremely  lucky  in  this  part  of  the 
U.S.  to  have  two  planting  seasons.  While 
gardeners  in  the  eastern  U.S.  are  gearing 
up  for  winter  and  bringing  tender  plants 
indoors,  we  here  in  the  Southwest  are 
preparing  for  one  of  the  biggest  plant 
sales  ever  at  the  Garden. 

Come  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  on  the 
third  weekend  in  October  for  a  one-stop 
shopping  spree  amid  the  largest  variety  of 
desert-adapted  plants  in  one  location. 


Professionals  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 
all  questions. 

Also  at  the  event  will  be  a  sale  of  used 
books  and  retail  booths  offering  a  range 
of  garden-related  items. 

There  is  no  admission  charge  to  enter  the 
plant  sale.  Members'  preview  is  Friday, 
October  17, 9  a.m.  until  5  p.m.  The  sale  is 
open  to  the  public  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
October  18  &  19  from  9  a.m.  until  5  p.m. 


Sponsored,  in  part,  by  Tierra  Madre  Landscape  Services,  Inc. 
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Photograph  by  Renee  Immel 


Dr.  Anderson’s  book  receives 
international  literature  award 


By  Jane  Cole 

Tie  Council  on  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Libraries,  Inc.  (CBHL),  presented  the  2003 
literature  award  on  Tuesday  June  10,  posthu¬ 
mously  to  Desert  Botanical  Garden  botanist 
Dr.  Edward  F.  Anderson,  and  to  his  publisher, 
Timber  Press,  for  the  book  The  Cactus  Family. 
The  presentation  took  place  at  an  early 
evening  reception  and  book  fair  held  in  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York's  (HSNY) 
Webster  Hall,  128  West  58th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Adele  Anderson,  with  Katherine  Allen  (L)  and  Jane 
Cole  (R),  receives  the  CBHL  Literature  Award. 


A  welcome  by  Anthony  R.  Smith,  president 
of  HSNY,  preceded  the  presentation.  Present 
to  receive  the  award  was  Dr.  Anderson's 
wife,  Adele,  escorted  by  family  friend  Zachary 
Roesemann.  The  award  was  presented  by 
Katherine  Allen,  chair  of  the  CBHL  literature 


committee,  who  is  librarian  in  Magrath 
Library,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul. 
Ms.  Allen  read  aloud  several  tributes  and 
nomination  statements  from  members  of 
CBHL  who  had  proposed  the  book  for  the 
award.  She  noted  that  this  was  the  outstand¬ 
ing  technical  title  this  year  selected  from 
the  over  forty  titles  considered  for  the  award. 

The  late  Dr.  Anderson  was  senior  research 
botanist  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  from 
1992  through  March  2001.  His  magnus  opus. 
The  Cactus  Family,  was  published  just  prior 
to  his  death. 

Adele  graciously  accepted  the  award  and 
then  spoke  of  her  experiences  with  her 
husband,  Ted,  when  she  went  along  on  his 
research  trips  while  he  was  writing  the  book, 
his  life  work  in  botany.  Adele  recalled 
botanizing  trips  to  the  Galapagos,  Peru,  and 
many  wild  locations  in  the  Americas  looking 
for  unusual  and  rare  cacti.  And  she  recounted 
the  difficulties  of  bringing  plants  into  this 
country,  getting  the  proper  permits  and  then 
having  them  ignored  by  border  agents. 

After  the  CBHL  award  presentation, 
Katherine  Powis,  HSNY  librarian,  presented 
Mrs.  Anderson  with  a  beautiful  vase  of 
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Dr.  Anderson  among  Copiapoa  malletiana,  in 
Coastal  Chile 


spring  flowers  sent  from  the  staff  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  In  accepting 
the  bouquet  Adele  Anderson  reiterated 
the  importance  of  libraries  and  librarians 
in  botany  research  and  writing. 

Present  at  the  Horticultural  Society 
reception  and  Book  Fair  were  more  than 
seventy-five  botany  librarians,  including 
Beth  Brand,  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
librarian,  and  Jane  Cole,  retired  Garden 
librarian,  as  well  as  booksellers  from 
around  the  world.  Dr.  Anderson's 
award-winning  book  is  available  at  the 
Garden's  gift  shop. 


Full  moon  and  lunar  oclipse  highlight  donor  party 


One  hundred  sixty  three  Garden  members 
chose  the  best  place  in  town  to  experience 
the  total  lunar  eclipse  on  Thursday 
evening,  May  15,  from  7  to  9  p.m.  They 
attended  the  Garden's  Full  Moon  Garden 
Party,  an  exclusive  membership  event  for 
Agave  Century  Club,  Boojum,  Ocotillo, 
and  Saguaro  Society  members. 

As  the  lunar  eclipse  was  beginning, 
members  gathered  on  Ullman  Terrace 
for  welcoming  remarks  by  Executive 
Director  Ken  Schutz  and  two  astronomy 
presentations.  Richard  Allen,  who  teaches 


astronomy  classes  at  the  Garden,  used  props 
to  demonstrate  how  a  lunar  eclipse  occurs, 
and  Antonio  Adrian,  visiting  naturalist 
from  the  Galapagos  Islands,  spoke  on 
the  topic  of  "Stars  and  Ancient  People." 

Partygoers  looked  at  the  full  moon  and 
other  celestial  bodies  through  eighteen 
computerized  telescopes  set  up  in  the 
Garden  by  members  of  the  East  Valley 
Astronomy  Club. 

The  evening  also  included  viewing  the 
Garden  by  moonlight  as  members 
explored  the  grounds  in  small  groups 


guided  by  sixteen  docents.  Wildflower 
horticulturist  Angelica  Elliott  interpreted 
the  moon  garden  located  near  the  Binns 
Wildflower  Pavilion  and  distributed  a 
moon  garden  plant  list. 

At  the  end  of  tins  special  evening,  members 
enjoyed  ice  cream  treats  on  Ullman  Terrace 
and  continued  to  watch  the  moon  move 
across  the  night  sky  as  they  were  serenaded 
with  banjo  tunes  performed  by  staff 
member  Carey  Krog. 

A  photo  of  the  Garden’s  famous  crested  saguaro  and 
the  moon  entering  eclipse  is  on  the  cover  of  this  issue. 
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Botanical  art  workshop 
set  for  November 


^^.arily  n  Garber,  founder  of  The 
Minnesota  School  of  Botanical  Art,  will 
conduct  a  special  three-day  workshop  on 
Beginning  Botanical  Watercolor  Art  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  on  November  6, 

7,  and  8. 

The  workshop  will  focus  on  the  traditional 
methods  of  botanical  painting.  Students 
will  learn  techniques  used  to  create  realistic 
representations  of  plants  in  transparent 
watercolor.  After  completing  exercises  on 
painting  the  flat  wash,  gradated  wash,  dry¬ 


brush  and  glazing,  students  will  practice 
these  techniques  on  a  simple  botanical 
specimen. 

The  class  is  limited  to  fifteen  participants. 
Fee  for  Garden  members  is  $200,  for  non¬ 
members  it  is  $250. 

Ms.  Garber's  work  has  been  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  London 
and  at  the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research 
Institute  in  Panama  City,  Panama.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 


Botanical  art  by  Marilyn  Garber. 


American  Society  of  Botanical  Artists 
and  an  invited  member  of  the  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden  Florilegium  Society. 

Call  the  Garden  at  480-941-1225  for  more 
information. 


Classic  botanical  art  prints  now  available 


Selenicereus  sataceus  by  artist  W.H.  Fitch. 
A  hand-colored  engraving  from  Curtis’s 
Botanical  Magazine,  1844. 


Garden  members  can  now  order  copies  of 
historic  prints  from  the  Garden's  library 
archives.  The  stunning  images  reveal  the 
unique  beauty  of  the  desert.  They  date 
back  to  the  year  1734  and  were  created  by 
such  celebrated  artists  as  Ehret,  Albrect, 
and  Redoute. 

Each  print  is  made  to  order  by  LookClick- 
Print,  Inc.,  specialists  in  premium-quality 


museum  reproductions.  LookClickPrint 
combines  the  traditional  skills  of  a  master 
printmaker  with  modern  techniques  to 
faithfully  recreate  the  delicate  colors,  shading, 
and  detail  of  these  lovely  works  of  art. 

To  view  or  purchase  these  wonderful 
botanical  prints,  visit  our  Garden  gift 
shop,  or  shop  online  at  www.dbg.org  or 
www.lookclickprint.com. 


a  CELEBRATION  of  SOULS: 

£Dc iu  a  j7  lR<r  iPexxcl  m  C^outl{<vxn  Ollvxtco  GTyJviIi  it 

October  6  -  November  24 
Ottosen  Gallery  in  Dorrance  Hall 


This  exquisite  color  photograph  exhibit,  on  loan  from  The  Field  Museum 
in  Chicago,  focuses  on  the  lives  of  villagers  from  Oaxaca  as  they  prepare 
to  celebrate  this  annual  event  of  honoring  the  dead.  A  selection  of  folk  art 
pieces  from  Mexico  will  also  be  on  display.  This  exhibition  was  developed 
by  The  Field  Museum  in  collaboration  with  Mars,  Incorporated. 


Photo  credit  ©  G.  Aldana 
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ARDEN  NEWS 


Phoenix 
Public  Library 
donation 
completes  set 

Thirty-six  years  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Botany  are  now  part  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Library's  collection, 
thanks  to  a  generous  donation  from 
the  Friends  of  the  Phoenix  Public 
Library  The  gift  is  especially  valuable 
because  it  dates  back  to  1967,  includes 
seventy-five  bound  and  complete 
volumes,  and  brings  the  Garden's 
collection  up  to  date. 

The  American  Journal  of  Botany  is  an 
internationally  recognized  journal 
accepting  refereed  research  papers  on 
all  aspects  of  plant  biology,  published 
monthly  since  1914.  Issues  feature 
reports  of  original  research  in  all  areas 
of  plant  science  as  well  as  special  papers 
which  include  reviews,  critiques,  and 
analyses  of  controversial  subjects. 

The  Garden's  collection  of  the  Journal 
prior  to  the  donation  extended  from 
1951  to  2001,  but  was  missing  many 
issues,  especially  from  1979  to  1984. 
The  donation  is  highly  prized  because 
it  is  a  thorough  and  intact  run  of  over 
thirty  years. 

"Libraries  naturally  share  resources, 
but  it  is  particularly  rewarding  when 
they  help  each  other  in  this  way,"  said 
Garden  librarian  Beth  Brand.  "This  is  an 
essential  resource  and  we  are  grateful 
to  the  Friends  of  the  Phoenix  Public 
Library  for  this  tremendous  gift." 


— 
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Two  longtime  Garden  supporters  elected  trustees  emeriti 


Cliff  Douglas  and  Mildred  May  have 
been  elected  trustees  emeriti  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Mr.  Douglas,  a  native  Arizonan,  is 
president  of  Flarris  Cattle  Co.,  a  farm¬ 
ing  corporation  that  primarily  grows 
desert  trees  for  the  landscape  industry 
under  the  name  of  Arid  Zone  Trees. 
Fie  has  designed  specialized  cost 
accounting  systems  for  both  farming 
and  nursery  operations.  Mr.  Douglas 
has  served  on  the  board  of  the 
Arizona  Cotton  Growers  Association, 
the  board  of  Chandler  Ginning  Co., 
and  is  past  president  of  the  board  of 


Electrical  District  6.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Garden's  board  of  trustees  in  1987 
and  served  as  president  in  1989-1990. 

Ms.  May,  retired  since  1974,  has  been 
involved  with  the  Garden  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  She  is  a  former 
trustee  and  was  president  of  the 
board.  She  was  in  banking  for  more 
than  forty  years  and  served  as  vice 
president  of  Valley  National  Bank, 
president  of  the  YWCA,  and  was  on 
the  national  board  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  She  has  traveled 
extensively  throughout  Europe, 
Africa,  and  the  United  States. 


New  emergency  generator  for  propagation  area 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  received 
a  project  support  grant  of  $50,000  from  the 
Institute  of  Museum  and  Library  Services. 
The  funds  will  be  used  to  provide  a  new 
service  entry  section  for  the  central  power 
supply  connection  to  the  Garden. 

This  new  power  source  will  be  augmented 
with  a  250k W  generator  and  a  1200  pole 
transfer  switch,  which  will  start  the  gen¬ 
erator  in  the  event  of  any  power  outages. 
The  generator  will  supply  emergency 


Ruth  Carll  writes 
winning  publication 

A  publication  written  by  Ruth  Copeman 
Carll,  environmental  education  coordinator 
at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  has 
received  a  first  place  award  for  newspapers 
in  education  from  the  International 
Newspaper  Marketing  Association  (INMA). 

The  sixteen-page  insert,  "Desert  Fruit 
and  Seeds:  They  Really  Get  Around!," 
was  distributed  to  70,000  students  and 
teachers  by  the  Mesa  Tribune  and  was 


power  to  the  entire  propagation  area, 
including  all  the  greenhouses,  ensuring 
that  plants  will  not  die  of  excess  heat. 

The  rare  seed  collection  that  is  kept  in 
frozen  storage  will  be  protected  against 
interruptions  in  power  as  well.  This  long- 
anticipated  improvement  to  the  Garden's 
facilities  has  the  capacity  to  supply 
electricity  to  future  buildings. 


named  an  award  winner  at  INMA's 
68th  world  congress  held  in  April  in 
Vancouver. 
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Fashion  notes  from  the  hort  world 

When  “being  green” 
is  a  different  color 

When  most  people  think  "Garden"  or  "garden¬ 
ing,"  they  think  "green."  Here  in  the  Southwest, 
however,  the  naturalistic  approach  is  a 
different  hue. 

At  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  we  want  our 
patrons  to  enjoy  their  visit  to  the  fullest.  We 
have  taken  great  care  through  the  years  to 
naturalize  our  paths  and  walkways.  Gone  is 
the  asphalt  paving  along  the  pathways  and 
gone  are  the  last  vestiges  of  odd-colored 
decomposed  granite  once  used  as  top  dressing 
in  some  of  our  garden  beds.  Now  the  top 
dressing  and  stabilized  granite  paths  are  care¬ 
fully  color-matched  to  the  surrounding  buttes. 

We  likewise  eschew  the  ubiquitous  green 
irrigation  boxes  and  hoses  for  the  more 
desert-appropriate  colors  of  tan  and  brick  red, 
respectively.  They  are  much  less  noticeable  to 
the  discerning  eye  and  blend  well  with  the 
various  tones  encountered  in  a  desert  garden. 


New  trustees  and  new 
officers  for  2003-04 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Board  of 
Trustees  announces  the  election  of  William 
Wilder,  an  attorney  with  Ryley  Carlock  & 
Applewhite,  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
board  for  2003-04.  Serving  with  him  will  be 
Melodie  Lewis  and  Meredeth  Rohner,  vice 
presidents;  Oonagh  Boppart,  secretary;  and 
James  Kitchel,  treasurer. 

Members  of  the  Garden  elected  the  following 
to  the  board  of  trustees:  Lee  Baumann  Cohn, 
Bruce  Macdonough,  Kathy  Munson,  John 
Sullivan,  and  David  Young,  Ph.D. 

Previously  appointed  to  the  board  and 
elected  in  May  were  Kathleen  Goeppinger, 
Ph.D.,  and  John  Lorenzen. 


N  APPRECIATION 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  gratefid 
for  the  support  of  all  11,898  members. 
Recognized  here  are  members  of  the 
Founder's  Circle,  President's  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Curator's  Circle, 
Saguaro  Society,  and  The  Sonoran 
Circle.  Also  listed  are  donations  and 
memberships  received  from  April  1  to 
June  30,  2003,  for  the  Ocotillo  Club, 
Boojum  Club,  Agave  Century  Club  and 
Desert  Council. 

FOUNDER'S  CIRCLE 

William  Huizingh 
Carol  Schatt 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Jacquie  and  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  and  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  and  William  Huizingh 
Barbara  and  Don  Ottosen 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Connie  and  James  Binns 
Marie  Doepper 
Leo  A.  Martin 
Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 
Penny  and  Richard  Post 
Louise  C.  Solheim 
Nancy  and  Robert  Swanson 
Connie  and  Craig  Weatherup 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Carol  and  Robert  Bulla 
Geri  and  Harry  Cavanagh 
Lee  and  Mike  Cohn 
Rose  and  Harry  Papp 
Shoshana  and  Robert  Tancer 
Virginia  M.  Ullman 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Anonymous  (2) 

Jill  and  Bert  Alanko 
Susan  and  Bryan  Albue 
Becky  and  Kenneth  Allison 
Neil  Allison  and  Rick  Campoy 
Gwynne  and  Jeffrey  Anderson 
Jeanne  and  Shreve  Archer 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
David  Barnett 
Uta  Behrens 
Joy  and  Howard  Berlin 
Gena  and  Harry  Bonsall 
Betty  and  Herbert  Bool 
Oonagh  and  John  Boppart 
Marilyn  and  William  Boyce 
Gail  Bradley 
Dorothy  Bramhall 
Nancy  and  Charles  Brickman 
Vivian  and  Marlon  Buchholtz 
Beth  Byrnes  and  Barton  Faber 
Susan  and  Claude  Case 
Anne  and  Fred  Christensen 
Amy  S.  Clague 
Charlotte  and  Sidney  Clark 
Sue  Clark-Johnson  and 
Brooks  Johnson 
Karen  and  William  Clements 
Marguerite  and  Jack  Clifford 
Carol  and  James  Collins 
Patricia  and  Louis  Comus 
Janet  and  John  Cotton 
Jo  Ann  and  Ronald  Davis 
Pamela  and  Greg  Dean 
Debora  and  Tim  DeMore 
Geri  and  Mike  DeMuro 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
David  Dodge 

Jo  Ellen  and  Philip  Doornbos 
Marilyn  and  Cliff  Douglas 
Julie  and  John  Douglas 
Beverly  and  Paul  Duzik 
Ann  and  Ed  Elliott 
Kate  and  LeRoy  Ellison 


Constance  Estes 

Ardie  and  Stephen  Evans 

Holly  Faubel  and  David  Sprague 

Betty  and  Bert  Feingold 

Rebecca  Ailes-Fine  and  Peter  Fine 

JoAnne  and  Harold  Frede 

Barbara  and  James  Freeman 

Sandy  Fulkerson 

Sheila  and  F.  Michael  Geddes 

Martha  Gilbert 

Fran  and  Edwin  Goldstein 

Leigh  and  David  Hann 

Frank  R.  Hennessey 

Lori  and  Howard  Hirsch 

Meghan  and  Jerome  Hirsch 

Leandra  and  Charles  Holland 

Ruth  Ann  and  Thomas  Hornaday 

Janice  and  Gordon  Hunt 

Martha  and  Ray  Hunter 

Barbara  Johnson 

Mary  and  Robert  Johnson 

Maurine  and  Jeffrey  Kahn 

Janet  Duval  and  Robert  Kelly 

Nancy  Kinney 

Faye  and  James  Kitchel 

Naomi  Kitchel 

Betty  and  Samuel  Kitchell 

Josefina  and  Hugh  Knoell 

Shirley  and  Burnell  Kraft 

Susan  and  William  Levine 

Jan  and  Thomas  Lewis 

Martha  and  Leroy  Lewis 

Melodie  and  John  Lewis 

Kay  and  John  Lorenzen 

Julie  and  H.  J.  Louis 

Dana  and  Bruce  Macdonough 

Anne  and  Austin  Marquis 

Christine  Martin 

Carol  and  Howard  McCrady 

Linda  McEvoy 

Tahnia  and  Jeffrey  McKeever 

Mary  and  Larry  Melcher 

Sue  and  Glenn  Melton 

Lois  and  Steven  G.  Mihaylo 

Cynthia  and  John  Millikin 

Carol  and  Wilbur  Mills 

Betty  and  Dennis  Mitchem 

Jenny  and  Manny  Molina 

Sara  and  Pete  Morgan 

Elaine  and  Richard  Morrison 

Ann  and  Tom  Morrow 

E.  H.  Neese 

Sherry  New 

Nancy  and  Henry  Newlin 
Eve  and  Henry  Ohlinger 
Carolyn  and  Mark  O'Malley 
Mary  and  Richard  O'Riley 
Karen  and  David  Paldan 
Marilyn  and  L.  Roy  Papp 
MaryEllen  and  Mark  Pendleton 
Dilys  and  Howard  Popper 
Mary  Kay  and  William  Post 
Kelli  Riley 
Diane  Roush 
Nancy  and  Frank  Russell 
Toni  and  Kevin  Salcido 
Emily  and  Mike  Santellanes 
Lois  and  Stephen  Savage 
Ed  Scates 

Sallye  Schumacher 
Kenneth  J.  Schutz 
Ellie  and  Don  Shapiro 
William  and  Mary  Ann  Sheely 
Marilyn  and  Jon  Shomer 
Amy  Gittler  and  Michael  Sillyman 
Susie  and  Richard  Silverman 
Dorothy  and  Harvey  Smith 
Maria  and  William  Smith 
Madeline  and  Angelo  Spenillo 
Martha  and  Donald  Squire 
Jeff  Stinebiser  and  Robert  Baily 
Carolyn  and  John  Stuart 
Anne  and  Robert  Stupp 
Pat  and  John  Sullivan 
Elizabeth  Summers 
Christine  Ten  Eyck  and  Gary  Deaver 


Jennifer  Theobald 

Bruce  C.  Thoeny 

Dorothy  Tolzman 

Candice  and  James  Unruh 

Lynne  and  John  Unruh 

Kathryn  and  Gerrit  van  Huisstede 

Esther  L.  Voorsanger 

Jocelyn  and  H.  B.  Wallace 

Richard  and  Virginia  Weise 

Susan  F.  Wells 

Nancy  and  Edward  White 

Carol  Whiteman 

Linda  and  Richard  Whitney 

Liisa  and  William  Wilder 

Brenda  and  Bill  Willcox 

Stephania  and  Bruce  Williams 

Suzanne  Williams 

Kathy  and  Robert  Winder 

Sonja  and  Larry  Winter 

Roma  and  Raymond  Wittcoff 

Annie  and  Michael  Woods 

Sylvia  and  Carl  Yoder 

Sheila  and  David  Young 

Barbara  and  Charles  Young 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Anonymous 

Judy  and  Webster  Baker 

Mary  and  Geoffrey  Hamway 

Ann  Lee  Harris 

Marian  J.  Hurley 

Carolyn  and  Terry  Johnson 

Linda  B.  Knoblock 

Barbara  and  Irl  Marshall 

Priscilla  T.  McLeod 

Marty  Miller 

Ann  and  Robert  Mueller 

Claire  and  John  Radway 

Lynn  Sheldon 

Beverly  and  Ernest  Shortridge 
Judy  and  Bob  Walker 
Barbara  Weisz 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Ted  M.  Brown 
Rebecca  Burnham 
Michele  and  David  Cano 
Kathy  Lynn  and  Christopher  Draper 
Natalie  and  Sam  Freedman 
Lucile  Gaetje 

Susan  and  Thomas  Gardner 

Jack  Hartley 

Carol  and  Mike  Kearney 

Susan  and  Frederick  Klein 

Haskel  I.  Lentz 

Kathy  and  Robert  Londeree 

Ricky  Littlefield  and  Charles  Oswald 

Maxine  and  Michael  Radtke 

Barbara  G.  Rankin 

Johanna  and  Robert  Schofield 

Judith  and  David  Sensibar 

Marilyne  A.  Smith 

Jane  W.  Thorne 

Kathleen  and  George  Tyson 

Dianne  and  Robert  Wible 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Anonymous 

Susan  and  William  Ahearn 

Amy  Alexander  and  Kelli  Shepard 

Mary  Jo  and  Gene  Almendinger 

Sylvia  and  Thomas  Avery 

Wendy  Castelli  Barrett  and  Tai  Barrett 

Lydia  and  Philip  Bell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  G.  Belzil 

Sandra  and  Ralph  Benell 

Jean  M.  Besich 

Peter  W.  Birch 

Bettie  and  Charles  Brenner 

Holly  H.  Brown 

Mindy  and  John  Brusky 

Sheila  and  Larry  Bryce 

Jane  Burtnett 

Bill  Christenson 

Elva  and  Lattie  Coor 

Elizabeth  and  Peter  Culley  /\  — 


Jan  Cummings  and  Dennis  Burges 
Pam  DelDuca 

Deborah  Jamieson  and  Scott  DeWald 
Diana  and  H.  James  Douglass 
A1  Dunstan 

Mary  and  Ed  Fishencord 
Daphne  and  Dick  Fletcher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ford,  Jr. 

Susan  and  Richard  Goldsmith 
Mary  Alyce  and  Charles  Grube 
Suzanne  and  Keith  Hampe 
Paul  Handiboe 
Kathleen  M.  Hitchcock 
Karen  and  Robert  Hobbs 
Mary  K.  Horn 

Debika  and  Anthony  Ingham 

Edward  Jacobson 

Jeanne  and  Frederick  Jameson 

Li-Su  and  Sam  Javedan 

Mary  Anne  and  Russell  Jenkins 

Alice  G.  Jensen 

Rhonda  and  Brian  Jones 

Carol  and  Byard  Kershaw 

Elizabeth  and  James  Kidwell 

Kitchell  Interior  Design  Associates 

Roy  F.  Land 

Gloria  Cuadraz  and  Judith  Levin 

Janet  Love  and  Jay  Conrad 

Shirley  and  Douglas  Lowe 

Karin  Machnau 

Harold  W.  Mann 

Roger  S.  Manning 

Patricia  F.  Martin 

Kathryn  B.  Martino 

Melissa  and  Edwin  Masteller 

Carol  L.  McElroy 

Carolyn  and  John  Miller 

Carol  Mimless 

Deborah  and  Duane  Monroe 

Mrs.  Lou  A.  Murphy 

Georgia  and  Ron  Nelson 

Sylvia  and  Charles  Nichols 

Debbie  and  Van  O'Steen 

Robert  F.  Parker,  Jr. 

Barbara  Pickrell 
Jody  and  Kerry  Pokorski 
Catherine  and  Karl  Poterack 
Maureen  and  Richard  Puricelli 
Sally  and  Scott  Raitz 
Shirley  and  Thomas  Ramaley 
Vikki  Raskin  and  Larry  Smith 
Janet  and  Alfred  Reid 
Blair  and  David  Revak 
Linda  Lee  and  Michael  Revane 
Phyllis  Ann  Revello 
Sarah  and  William  Robertson 
Jean  and  John  Roehrs 
Sara  and  Mark  Samson 
Joan  and  William  Sawyer 
Carol  and  James  Schmidt 
Susan  Schubert 
Colleen  and  Bob  Scyphers 
Jennifer  Sharlit 
Carol  and  Michael  Sherwin 
Ruthann  Simmons 
Elizabeth  Hovan  and  Paul  Skilton 
Halina  Czerniejewski  and 
Gary  Sollars 

Brenda  and  Cecelia  Steenson 

Elizabeth  and  Jeffrey  Steier 

Judith  and  Neil  Steinhoff 

Kimberly  and  Ed  Sweet 

Mary  Jean  Tate 

Mildred  and  Nicholas  Thesen 

Laurie  and  Tom  Thompson 

Gayle  and  Michael  Thorneycroft 

Elaine  R.  Trask 

Kathleen  and  Paul  Ulrich 

Marianne  Wallace 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rupert  B.  Watson 

Marsha  and  Ed  Welch 

Walt  J.  Wictor 

Mary  Jo  and  Robert  Wilmes 
Mari  M.  Wimer 

IS 
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Mary  Jo  and  Joseph  Worischeck 
Sue  and  Andris  Zvirgzdins 

THE  SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  hon¬ 
ored  to  acknowledge  the  following 
individuals  who  have  included  the 
Garden  in  their  estate  plans: 
Anonymous  (17) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  and  John  Allan 
Sidney  Allen 
Gene  Almendinger 
Lou  Ella  Archer  * 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kate  and  Greg  Bakkum 
Diane  Barker 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.  * 

David  Barnett 

Charles  Berger 

Marilyn  and  William  Boyce 

Jane  Burtnett 

Joy  and  Craig  Clifford 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 

Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Bernadette  and  Dean  DeAngelis 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
Bob  Dowle 

Marion  and  Jim  Durham 
Ruth  and  Merlin  DuVal 


Have  you  provided  for  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate  plans? 

If  so,  you  may  qualify  for 
membership  in  The  Sonoran 
Circle.  For  more  information 
call  Beverly  Duzik,  director  of 
development,  at  480-481-8111. 


Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Alice  Feffer  * 

Donna  and  Mark  Feldman 
Elaine  and  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw 
DeAnne  and  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  and  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  and  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Debra  Korobkin 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein  * 

Fran  and  Dale  Linowski 

Beth  Meyer  Lohse  and  Rolf  Lohse 

Estelle  and  Paul  Lorah 

John  K.  Meinert 

Connie  Mueller 

Lorene  D.  Mullineaux  * 

Patricia  Anne  Murphy 
Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Rose  and  Harry  Papp 
Kathleen  Passey  * 

Craig  Pearson 
Joel  Prescott 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  and  Robert  H.  Rheinlander 
Leontine  Sassell  * 

Carol  Schatt 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal  * 

Don  Shaw 

Glenda  Springer 

Nancy  and  Robert  Swanson 

Marilyn  Swoboda 

Joyce  Carol  Thaw 

Shari  and  Ben  Thompson 


Michael  Tucker 
Ethel  Twitchell  * 

H.  W.  Van  Loo 
Nancy  E.  Wagner 
Gertrude  Webster  * 

Terry  and  Nancy  Wilkosz 
Terry  and  Mary  Anna  Woodworth 
Eugenia  I.  Wright  * 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category, 

Desert  Council  represents  an  alliance 
between  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  & 
the  business  community  for  donors  of 
$250  or  more. 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000  +) 

American  Express  Company 
APS 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Clear  Channel  Outdoor 
Park  &  Co. 

Wells  Fargo 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  +) 

Bank  One  Arizona 

Belo  Marketing  Solutions 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Arizona 

East  Valley  Tribune 

Harkins  Theatres 

Kitchell  Contractors 

Morgan  Stanley 

SRP 

Transit  Advertising  Group 

Mesquite  ($5,000  +) 

Augspurger  Komm  Engineering,  Inc. 
Celebration  Arts  Funds,  Inc. 

CFG  Business  Solutions,  LLC 
Davison  Benefits  Group,  LLC 
Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Garduno's  Margarita  Factory 
Intel  Corporation 
Los  Olivos 

Macayo's  Mexican  Kitchen 
Media  Buying  Services,  Inc. 

Mezcal 

Phoenix  Home  and  Garden 
QV  Distributors,  Inc. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 

Ironwood  ($2,500  +) 

Arizona  Bronze  Atelier 
Arizona  Foothills  Magazine 
Atlasta  Catering  Service,  Inc. 

Bank  of  America 
Brand  Protection  Associates 
Desert  Schools  Federal  Credit  Union 
DMB  Associates,  Inc. 

Esser  Design 
Fennemore  Craig 
Frank  &  Lupe's 
Go  Daddy  Software,  Inc. 

Greenberg  Traurig,  LLP 
Guitar  Center  #151 
CBIZ-  Miller  Wagner,  Inc. 

Native  Resources  International,  Inc. 
Old  Town  Tortilla  Factory 
Once  in  a  Bloom  Fragrances,  LLC 
The  Orcutt/Winslow  Partnership 
Ryley,  Carlock  and  Applewhite,  PA. 
Snell  &  Wilmer,  L.L.P 
Starbucks  Coffee  Company 
Sunstate  Equipment  Co. 

United  Auto  Group  -  West 

Acacia  ($1,000  +) 

Arcadia  Farms 
Arizona  Taste,  Inc. 

The  Barbecue  Company 
The  Business  Journal 
Phoenix  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company 
Continental  Catering 


The  Copier  Brothers 
Desert  Mountain  Properties 
Direct  Optical  Research  Company 
Edgewood  LLC 
Events  With  Taste  ! 

Finisterre,  Inc. 

Friedman  Recycling  Company 
Holler  and  Saunders,  Ltd. 

Infiniti  of  Scottsdale 
The  Jordan  Group,  Inc. 

The  M  Group  Graphic  Design,  Inc. 
Michael's  at  the  Citadel 
Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 
One  Fish  Two  Fish  Productions 
Osborn  Maledon,  PA 
Pearson  &  Company 
Poppybox  Gardens 
PourMasters 

Santa  Barbara  Catering  Company 
Scottsdale  Insurance  Company 
Shamrock  Foods  Company 
Southwest  Gas  Corporation 
Spectrum  Graphics,  Inc. 

Strategic  Alliance  Marketing,  LLC 
Ten  Eyck  Landscape  Architects,  Inc. 
Tierra  Madre  Landscape  Services 
V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Vollmer  and  Associates,  Inc. 

Desert  Willow  ($500+) 

America  West  Airlines 
Blue  Agave  Mexican  Cantina 
Drumbeat  Indian  Arts,  Inc. 

Johnson  Bank 
JJS,  Inc. 

Norris  and  Benedict  Associates,  P.C. 
Oest  Metalworks 
Rancho  Soledad  Nurseries 
Scottsdale  Community  College 
Sierra  Vista  Herald 
Tri-Rentals,  Inc. 

Wespac  Construction,  Inc. 

Xeriscapes  Unlimited,  Inc. 

Cascalote  ($250+) 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
Arizona  Nursery  Association 
Canyon  Record  Productions 
Creative  Plants 
Dixileta  Gardens 

Douglas  Architecture  &  Planning,  P.C. 
Glendale  Office  Supply,  Inc. 

Lisa  Sette  Gallery 
Midwestern  University 
Phoenix  Flower  Shops 
Sterling  Technology  Partners,  LLC 
Thinking  Caps  Creative  Graphic 
Design,  Inc. 

Tull  Forsberg  and  Olson,  PLC 
Wild  Seed,  Inc. 

Willie  Itule  Produce,  Inc. 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

Tire  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Honeywell,  Inc. 

The  Prudential  Foundation 
Matching  Gifts 
QV  Distributors  Inc. 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Gardeners  ($100  +) 

Gregg  Buckley, 
in  honor  ofGlenna  Munson 
Jeane  and  Peter  Robbeloth, 
in  honor  of  Jeanette  Cogley 

Plant  Parents  ($25  +) 

Nancy  and  Daniel  Basinger, 
in  honor  of  Zachary  Enriquez 
Deborah  Stopsky 

DONATIONS 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Fredrick  Bloemker 
Joan  and  Kenneth  Compton 


Justine  Doyle 
Judith  and  Jack  Feinberg 
Ruth  Greenhouse 
Suzanne  S.  Hurley 
Megan  Kimball  and  Chris  Sar 
Shirley  and  Dwayne  Lewis 
Elaine  and  David  McGinn 
Patricia  and  Gerald  McKenna 
F.W.  Mowery 
Mark  and  Molly  Skaar 
Jaime  A.  Toledano 
Beth  and  David  Zeibig 
Dorothy  Zusman 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

Arizona  Community  Foundation 
The  Clifford  Family  Charitable 
Foundation 
Cosanti  Foundation 
The  Ferry  Family  Foundation 
in  memory  of  Ernest  S.  and  Virginia 
D.  Ferry 

GROWING  A  LEGACY  FOR 
GENERATIONS 

CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  GIFTS 

Lynne  and  Albion  Fenderson 
Holsum  Bakery  Inc. 

Betty  and  Samuel  Kitchell 
Marsh  USA,  Inc. 

Patricia  and  John  Meinert 
Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 
QV  Distributors  Inc. 

SRP 

Sunbelt  Holdings,  Inc. 

Joyce  Thaw 

HONORARY  & 

MEMORIAL  GIFTS 

Honorary  &  memorial  contributions  are 
used  to  provide  for  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  horticulture,  education  & 
research  programs.  Gifts  may  also  provide 
for  benches,  plaques  and  photo  stations. 
From  April  1, 2003,  to  June  30,  2003, 
contributions  have  been  received: 

In  memory  of: 

Susan  F.  Campbell 

Carrie  Kitchel  and  Lettitia  Pratt 
Keven  F.  Richardson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lex  J.  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.R.  Stewart 
Benjamin  and  Carolyn  Thomas 
Baby  Boy  and  Baby  Girl  Cole 
Mrs.  Helen  Briske 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Cole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  and 
Jennifer  Hoffman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Radke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Trushinsky 
Fred  Corbus 

Brent  Stewart  and  Tina  Stewart 
Rose  Fede 
Marie  Genna 

Edith  Hecht 

Linda  and  David  Sylvester 
Robert  E.  Huth 
Florence  and  Burton  Huth 
Jane  R.  Kealy 
Claudia  Brown 
Ms.  Ardith  McKinlay 
Donna  Palladino 
Debbie  Campbell 
George  Roberts 
June  and  C.  Bruce  Johnson 
Kirti  Mathura 
Ann  F.  Simmons 
Michele  and  Mark  MacLachlan 
In  honor  of: 

Margaret  Kleinschmidt 

Thomas  and  Marian  Kirkpatrick 

IN-KIND  GIFTS 

Arizona  Foothills  Magazine 
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Robert  J.  Davis 
Josephine  R.  Ericksen 
Barbara  Hofflander 
Mark  A.  Kaiser 
Margaret  Kleinschmidt 
Kathleen  Lyons 
Theodore  L.  Mobley 
Janis  L.  Munsil 

Bethany  Nader  and  Peter  Plesinger 

Janie  Ohls 

Drew  O'Kane 

Greg  Peterson 

Ginger  Piazzi 

Richard  Post 

Kenneth  J.  Schutz 

Jay  VanRyn 

ANNUAL  APPEAL 
" Favorite  Places  /Spring  03 

Neil  Allison  and  Rick  Campoy 
American  Express  Company 
Frank  and  Barbara  Anderson 
Susan  Apley 

Nancy  and  George  Ashmore 
Phyllis  Ayer 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Rojean  Baldock 
Kati  and  Noe  Barrera 
Margery  A.  Bayless 
Karen  Beckvar 
Janet  and  Donald  Berg 
Charles  J.  Berger 
Kristine  M.  Black 
Carlene  and  Mark  Blayney-Moore 
Dan  Bossier  and  Mary  Bossier 
Jean  and  Robert  Brooks 
Merrie  and  Lee  Brownson 
Alain  and  Marie  Claude  Brunet 
Susan  and  James  Bryan 
Louise  and  Craig  Bunker 
Frank  Burgess  and  Bonnis  Munroe 
Barbara  and  Peter  Burkholder 
Nancy  L.  Burnett 
Colleen  and  JD.  Campbell 
Pamela  and  Richard  Carlisle 
Josephine  and  Richard  Carpenter 
•  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Carson 
Patricia  and  John  Case 
Louis  Casillas  and  Carmen  Casillas 
and  Kim  Wheeler 
Nadine  Catlin 
Mildred  L.  Chidlaw 
W.  Geoffrey  Cline  and  Judith  Keller 
James  Daniel  Coffman 
'  Vivyan  Connolly 
:  William  FL  Cope 
Maureen  and  Arthur  Cunningham 
Leticia  and  Kevin  Davis 
Lynne  Derry 
Pinney  Deupree 

Paul  Dickman  and  Fran  Dickman 

Nancy  and  Edmund  Dobak 

John  and  Diane  Donnelly 

Susan  M.  Dooley 

Marilyn  and  Cliff  Douglas 

Tracy  Dowdle 

Susan  Eaton 

David  H.  Emme 

Sandra  and  Juan  Ferniza 

Lorraine  E.  Fischer 

Walter  Flom 

Cheyrl  Fordham  and  Flank  Fordham 
John  and  Maxine  Freund 
Tim  Garvin  and  Patti  Garvin 
;  Harry  Gate 
Judith  and  Stanley  Getch 
Niki  Glen 

Betsy  and  Ken  Gometz 
Scott  Graber  and  Betsy  Graber 
Sara  and  Brad  Gregory 


Gaileia  Grevas  and  Alan  Hannah 
Virginia  Grothe  and  Lila  Rouse 
J.  D.  Guthier  and  L.  J.  Read 
Kathy  and  Michael  Haake 
Dorothy  Hausman 
Betty  Jane  Heath 
Avery  Helm 

Diana  and  William  Herron 
Janet  W.  Hiatt 
Donna  L.  Hilt 
Carmen  E.  Hoagland 
James  W.  Horner 
Colleen  and  Joseph  Huber 
Patti  Hurlburt  and  Jade  Hurlburt 
and  Donna  Uebele 
Lucille  and  Allan  Hushek 
Karen  and  Joel  Iverson 
Jacqueline  and  Richard  Jacob 
Rodger  James  and  Susan  Sugar-James 
Patricia  and  Robert  Jenkinson 
Linda  and  Ralph  Jensen 
Deborah  and  Terry  Kaiser 
Debi  Kelland 
Ormond  Kelley  and 
Maureen  Canright 
Mona  and  Richard  Kerrin 
Timothy  Keune 
David  King  and  Judith  King 
Margaret  Kleinschmidt 
Wm.  Knipscher 
Pauline  Komnenich 
Lillian  and  Harold  Kopp 
Donna  Korb 
Jeffrey  Lansing 
Connie  and  George  Leon 
Jean  and  Jesse  Leonard 
Rosemary  and  Phillip  Loersch 
Walter  E.  Lyman 
Kathleen  Lyne 
Veronique  Macary  and  Eric 
Newenhouse 

Darlene  and  Thomas  Martin 
Barbara  and  David  Mason  and 
Stacy  Mason 
Florence  McChesney 
Susie  and  Lash  McDaniel 
Susan  McGreevy 
Priscilla  T.  McLeod 
Barbara  and  Mark  Mehrtens 
James  Merritt 

Sandra  and  Richard  Mettille 
Patricia  C.  Miles 
Deb  and  Rick  Mishler 
Bettye  Mobley 
James  G.  Morgan 
James  A.  Nafziger 
Barbara  S.  Nelson 
Marion  and  William  Nenstiel 
Betty  Norrid 

Mary  and  Matthew  Palenica 

Katherine  and  Thomas  Paty 

Anne  Pauli 

Evelyn  M.  Pegany 

Sharon  Pettett  and  Galt  Pettett 

Kathleen  and  Bruce  Pettycrew 

Michele  Pitzer 

Use  and  Gerold  Pokorny 

Jan  and  Gale  Posselt 

Jean  Poston 

Gale  and  Roger  Racut 

William  M.  Riegel 

Louis  E.  Roninger 

Lila  Rouse 

David  Ryder 

Stephanie  and  Steven  Sagstad 
Patricia  and  Gerald  Sands 
Charles  Sargent  and  Martha  Spruell 
Sharon  and  Paul  Schwartz 
Janice  Scott  and  Sally  Exworthy 


Barbara  and  William  Searle 
Pamela  and  Steve  Seiler 
Marcia  and  Jerry  Selig 
Bobbye  and  Dennis  Skarecky  and 
Penni  Slough 
Don  P.  Snider 

Jacque  Sokolov  and  Mitzi  Krockover 
Roseanne  Sonchik 
Martha  and  Donald  Squire 
Rosalind  and  Gilbert  Starkweather 
Bernita  M.  Steffi 
Claire  and  John  Steigerwald 
Cheryl  and  John  Stewart 
Sandra  Stirnweis 
Ted  Tawshunsky 
Roma  J.  Thompson 
Patricia  and  Marlin  Thuente 
Ann  and  James  Townsend 
Linda  and  Larry  Tucker 
Michelle  and  Steven  Tugenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  VanBuskirk 
Lilian  E.  Vancel 
Jeanne  and  Paul  Vandiveer 
Esther  L.  Voorsanger 
William  John  Walker 
Jocelyn  and  H.  B.  Wallace 
Weatherup  Family  Foundation 
Kathryn  H.  Whalen 
Jim  and  Betty  Wheat 
C.  Lorraine  White  and  Jane  White 
Suzanne  and  C.  Anthony  Wight 
Kris  Gibney  Williams  and 
Jim  Williams 

Barbara  Wilson  and  Jeffery  Wilson 
Eileen  and  Terence  Winters 
Shelle  Witten 
Ida  Young 

Barbara  and  Suzanna  Zarlengo 

Beth  and  David  Zeibig 

Sherri  Ziegler  and  Dick  Kirkpatrick 

DINNER  ON  THE  DESERT  2003 
Special  Gifts,  Contributions, 
Underwriting  and  Table  Hosts 

America  West  Airlines 
Michael  Anderson 
APS 

Arid  Lands  Greenhouses 
Arid  Zone  Trees 
Arizona  Cactus  Sales,  Inc. 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Arizona  Riches 
ASU  Ceramic  Artists 
John  and  Christine  Augustine 
Bacardi 

Bach's  Cactus  Nursery 
Jim  Baker,  Baker  Nusery 
Bank  One 

Barbarosa's  Cactus  Inc. 

Craig  Basham 

Bates  Architectural  Collection 
Tom  Belden 
Bob  Bergier 

Berridge  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Jean  M.  Besich 

Black  Mountain  Nursery 

Bloomston  /  Keul  Studios 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Arizona 

Dan  Boldman 

Herb  and  Betty  Bool 

William  and  Marilyn  Boyce 

David  Bradley 

Brand  Protection  Associates 

Mary  Beth  Buesgen 

Bob  and  Carol  Bulla 

Gerald  Bullis 

CBIZ  -  Miller  Wagner  Business 
Services 
Cable  One,  Inc. 


Carefree  Cactus  Gardens,  Inc. 
Carefree  Conference  Resort 
CFG  Business  Solutions,  LLC 
Timothy  R.  Chapman 
Julie  Chen 
Civano  Nursery 
Rosemary  Connelly 
Creations  in  Cuisine  Catering 
Creative  Plants 
Richard  Cronin 
Davison  Benefits  Group,  Inc. 

Derryl  Day 

Desert  Gardens  Nursery 

Desert  Tree  Farm 

Desert  Way  Gardens 

Digital  Dreams 

The  Director,  LLC 

Dixileta  Gardens  Nursery 

Marie  F.  Doepper 

Irene  L.  Doody 

Bennett  and  Jacquie  Dorrance 

Susan  Douglas 

Edra  Drake 

Cliff  and  Marilyn  Douglas 

Jessica  Eckert 

Phoebe  Edge 

LeRoy  and  Kate  Ellison 

Albion  and  Lynne  Fenderson 

Fennemore  Craig 

Peter  Fine  and  Rebecca  Ailes  Fine 

Fine  Art  Framing 

Fresh  Rose  Club 

Frame  and  I 

Bruce  Freund 

Kaori  Fujitani 

Galbut  &  Hunter  P.C. 

James  Gamble 
Go  Daddy  Software,  Inc. 

Grand  Canyon  Trust 
The  Green  Goddess  Nursery 
Greenberg  Traurig,  LLP 
Michele  Grisez 
Hazel  Hare 
Helen  Helwig 
Dustin  J.  Hesser 
Steven  Hilton 
John  Horejs 
Hjalmarson  Pottery 
William  and  Edith  Huizingh 
Indus  Design  Imports 
Inside/Out  Showrooms,  Inc. 

Scott  Jarson 
Barbara  H.  Johnson 
Kadomoto  and  Company 
Lindsay  Kattan 
Sam  and  Betty  Kitchell 
Kitchell  Contractors 
KoCo  Design,  Inc. 

Kornegay  Design 

Kutak  Rock,  LLP 

John  and  Melodie  Lewis 

Mark  Liao 

Lithic  Vision 

Patsy  "Skyline"  Lowry 

The  M  Group,  Inc. 

Martz  Agency 

The  May  Company 

Mary  Helen  Seago  Mason 

Kirti  I.  Mathura 

Mazatzal  Tree  Farm 

Carole  Swann  Meltzer 

Miriam  Misenko 

Marcia  Molnar 

Therese  Montiel 

Moreno  Family  Foundation 

Tom  and  Ann  Morrow 

James  Moss,  Hop  Cassidy  Pools 

Mountain  States  Wholesale  Nursery 

Oest  Metal  Works 

Carrie  Nimmer 


Bridget  N.  Olsen 

Once  in  a  Bloom  Fragrances, 

L.L.C. 

Harry  and  Rose  Papp 
Paradise  Distributing 
Pearson  &  Company 
Whitney  Johnson  Peckman 
Nancy  Pendleton 
Haran  Phaneuf 
Phoenix  Precast  Products 
Richard  Piper 
Peter  Plessinger 
Freda  Pongetti 
Richard  and  Penny  Post 
Francey  Potter 
Q.V.  Distributors  Inc. 

Rain  Bird  Corporation 

Rancho  Soledad  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Cira  Riccio 

Marlene  Rivera 

Vada  Smith  Roseberry 

Eric  Rouleau 

David  Roush 

Ryley,  Carlock  and  Applewhite, 
P.A. 

SRP 

Carol  Schatt 

Donald  Schaumberg 

Randall  Schmidt 

Ken  Schutz 

Lisa  Sette  Gallery 

Secret  Garden 

Shamrock  Foods  Company 

Mary  Ann  and  William  Sheely 

Jon  and  Marilyn  Shomer 

Silhouettes  of  the  Desert 

Snell  &  Wilmer  L.L.P. 

Southwest  Gardener 
Southwest  Wholesale  Interiors, 

Inc. 

Sandy  Siegel 
Starr  Nursery 
Betsy  Stodola 
Jim  Sudal  Pottery 
Suenos 

Summer  Winds  Nursery 
Robert  and  Nancy  Swanson 
T.  W.  Lewis  Foundation 
Robert  and  Shoshana  Tancer 
Dale  TerBush 
Sandy  Terry 

Jon  Thompson,  Sonoran  Land 
Care 

Tierra  Madre  Landscape 
Services  Inc. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 

Torque  Ranch  Gardens 
Tri  Rentals  Party  Specialist 
Tri  West  Healthcare  Alliance 
Two  Perfect  Jewelry 
V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Vista  Professional  Outdoor 
Lighting 
Steve  Voita 

Volunteers  in  the  Garden 
Jan  Waite 

Virginia  and  Richard  Weise 
Rick  West 

Ed  and  Nancy  White 
Robert  Wick 
Walt  Wick 

Wick  Pilcher  Insurance 
Christine  G.  Williams 
Beth  Zink 

We  attempt  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of 
our  donors'  names.  If  you  note  an  error 
or  omission,  please  contact  the  Garden's 
deudopment  assistant,  Brenda  Masters, 
at  480-481-8193. 

IS 


Calendar  of  Special  Events 

October  5  -  November  16 
Music  in  the  Garden 


October  6  -  November  24 
A  Celebration  of  Souls  Exhibit: 

Day  of  the  Dead  in  Southern  Mexico  Exhibit 

October  17,18  &  19 
Fall  Plant  Sale  Festival 

New  World  Harvest  Fall  Events 

Presented  by  mervyiiff 

October  11  &  12 

Native  American  Recognition  Days  at  the  Garden 

October  25  &  26 
The  Great  Pumpkin  Festival 

November  1  &  2 
Dia  de  los  Muertos  Celebration 

November  8  &  9 
Gourds  Galore!  Festival 

November  15  &  16 

Ole  Mole!  A  Celebration  of  Chiles  and  Chocolate 
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Botanical 

480-941-1225 

Garden 

www.dbg.org 

The  mission  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden: 

The  Garden's  commitment  to  the  community  is  to  advance 
excellence  in  education,  research,  exhibition,  and 
conservation  of  desert  plants  of  the  world  with  emphasis 
on  the  Southioestern  United  States.  We  will  ensure  that 
the  Garden  is  always  a  compelling  attraction  that 
brings  to  life  the  many  wonders  of  the  desert. 
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the  Dr.  William  Huizingh 

Executive  Director 


L 

plants, 
institutions 
have  life  cycles. 

They  begin  as  ideas 
planted  by  people  of 
vision  who  understand 
that  even  great  things  must 
start  from  humble  beginnings. 

The  person  who  sowed  the 
first  "seeds"  for  our  Garden 
was  our  founder,  Gertrude 
Divine  Webster. 

Sometimes  institutions  grow  like 
annual  plants,  bursting  forth  in  one 
season  and  fulfilling  their  mission 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  Other 
institutions  grow  like  perennial  plants — 
slowly  taking  their  time,  laying  down  roots, 
carefully  developing  foliage,  blooming  more 
impressively  as  the  years  go  by.  Perennial 
plants  and  institutions  exist  for  the  long  run, 
investing  resources  today  in  beauty  that  won't 
be  apparent  until  sometime  in  the  future. 

Surely  our  Garden  is  like  a  perennial  plant — 
one  that  for  nearly  65  years  has  been  putting 
down  roots,  increasing  its  internal  strength, 
branching  out  into  new  areas,  and  finding  its  unique 
place  in  our  community.  Throughout  its  six  decades  of 
existence,  our  Garden  has  bloomed  now  and  then  and  occasionally 
created  moments  of  beauty  so  intensely  sweet. 


research,  education  and  visitor  facilities  were  unveiled.  That  was 
when,  after  decades  of  dreaming,  planning,  researching  and 
building,  the  Garden  came  into  its  own  as  a  mature  institution 
fully  capable  of  achieving  its  mission  of  "advancing  excellence  in 
education,  research,  exhibition,  and  conservation."  And  just  as 
Mrs.  Webster  is  credited  with  planting  the  first  seeds  in  the 
1930s,  so  the  many  staff,  board  members  and  volunteers — 
going  back  to  the  late  1980s  and  forward  into  the  late 
1990s — deserve  the  credit  for  nurturing  the  Garden 
during  that  period  of  rapid  transformation.  The 
outstanding  cultural  and  scientific  institution  that 
emerged  in  the  spring  of  2002  owes  its  success  to  all 
of  them,  as  well  as  those  who  went  before  them. 

Now  the  Garden  is  entering  a  new  phase  in  its 
life  cycle.  As  an  institution  we  are  again 
dreaming,  planning  and  researching  all  the 
wonderful  possibilities  for  the  future.  We  are 
thinking  about  what  the  Garden  could  be 
like  in  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years — and  we 
like  what  we  are  imagining.  The  current 
staff,  board  and  volunteers  know  that 
we  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
giants  who  came  before  us,  and 
we  are  striving  to  create  a  new 
vision  for  the  Garden  that  is 
worthy  of  the  institution  our 
predecessors  have  so 
capably  created. 

Ken  Schutz, 

The  Dr.  William 
Huizingh 
Executive 
Director 


It  was  in  the  spring  of  2002  that  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  truly 
produced  its  first  full  bloom,  when  $17  million  in  spectacular  new 
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Ruth  Greenhouse  leaves  the  Garden 
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Dagne  and  Child,  by  John 


Holiday  Teddy  Bear  Tea 

Special  Event  Volunteer  Orientation 

In  Appreciation 

Calendar  of  Special  Events 


ON  OUR  COVER 

Cover  photo  of  Coryphanta  elephantidens  or 
Elephant's  Tooth,  blooms  from  August  into 
October.  This  cactus  blooms  in  the  fall  but  holds 
the  growth  of  its  fruit  until  the  spring.  It  does 
well  here  and  it  is  easy  to  grow  in  partial  shade. 


Photograph  by  Adam  Rodriguez 


John  Waddell: 
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Master  Arizona 


By  Elaine  McGinn,  Director  of  Exhibits 


Jn  January  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
sculpture  series  continues  with  a  third 
winter  exhibition,  this  time  by  master 
sculptor  John  Waddell,  who  is  recognized 
as  one  of  Arizona's  premier  artists. 

Waddell's  bronze  figures,  which  emanate 
grace  and  beauty,  depict  the  relationship 
that  the  sculptor  sees  between  dance  and 
the  human  spirit. 

An  intrinsic  part  of  the  Arizona  art  world 
for  more  than  forty  years,  John  Waddell's 
bronze  figures  are  familiar  to  Arizonans 
and  visitors.  Waddell  has  taught  and 
exhibited  his  work  in  one-man  shows  as 
well  as  permanent  displays  throughout 
the  state.  He  is  a  prolific  artist,  and  his 
work  can  be  seen  in  fourteen  public  venues 
in  Phoenix  alone.  His  work  has  been  in 
exhibitions  and  permanent  installations 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Born  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Waddell 


developed  a  passion  for  art  at  a  young 
age.  First  choosing  to  express  himself  as 
a  painter,  he  studied  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago.  He  later  taught  art  for  many 
years,  and  moved  to  Arizona  in  1957  to 
become  head  of  art  education  at  Arizona 
State  College  (later  Arizona  State  University). 
John's  work  began  to  shift  away  from 
painting  towards  sculpture  after  his  move 
to  Arizona,  and  the  female  human  form 
in  all  its  variations — family,  motherhood, 
pregnancy,  dance  and  movement — 
became  his  theme  of  choice. 

Waddell's  earliest  sculptures  reveal  his 
interest  in  dance;  that  theme  recurs 
throughout  his  work.  He  even  describes 
the  process  of  creating  his  sculptures  as 
"choreography,"  a  dance  between  artist 
and  model.  Each  piece  involves  a  minimum 
of  two  hundred  hours  of  collaboration 
between  artist  and  model. 

In  1963,  Waddell  received  national  recog¬ 


Michele  Kneeling  on  River  Rock,  life-size  bronze 

nition  for  his  work  titled  That  Which 
Might  Have  Been,  Birmingham,  1963, 
created  in  reaction  to  the  bombing  of  a 
Sunday  school  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
that  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  four  young 
girls.  This  group  of  sculptures,  which  is 
on  permanent  display  at  the  Unitarian 
Universalist  Church  in  Paradise  Valley, 
exemplifies  the  humanistic  approach 
this  figurative  master  applies  to  each 
work.  In  the  process  of  creating  these 
sculptures  Waddell  began  to  shape  the 
principle  that  would  set  the  direction  for 
his  future  works,  that  of  "the  beauty  of 
individual  differences." 

Dance,  a  major  work  created  in  the  early 
1970s  and  displayed  in  front  of 
the  Herberger  Theater  in  downtown 
Phoenix,  is  a  representation  of  John's 
unique  ability  to  give  bronze  a  sense  of 
motion.  He  offers  the  viewer  a  glimpse 


Photograph  by  John  and  Ruth  Waddell 
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Sculptor  of  Figure  and  Dance 


into  the  inner  beauty  in  each  of  the  grouped  figures,  and  brings  to 
life  a  feeling  of  gentle  grace  and  energy.  Each  dancer  has  a  portrait¬ 
like  quality  that  is  unique  to  the  model  while  adding  to  the  overall 
dimension  of  the  piece. 


Waddell's  most  recent  one-man  show  in  the  Phoenix  area  was  in  1984  at  the 
Scottsdale  Center  for  the  Arts,  so  the  new  exhibition  at  the  Garden  will  offer 
visitors  a  chance  to  become  acquainted  with  Waddell's  work  or  to  enjoy  it  again. 
More  than  twenty  sculptures  will  be  tucked  among  the  plants  along  the  Garden 
paths,  and  John's  seldom-exhibited  two-dimensional  works  in  pastel  and  paint 
will  be  on  display  in  Ottosen  Gallery.  Each  of  the  sculptures  brings  a  new 
presence  to  the  Garden  and  offers  a  glimpse  into  the  human  spirit. 


The  exhibit  opens  January  18  and  runs  through  June  27,  2004. 


Progeny ,  life-size  bronze 


Two  opportunities  to  meet  the  sculptor 


John  Henry  Waddell  -  The  Artist  and  His  Art 
Saturday,  February  21  /  10  -  11:30  a.m. 
Members:  $25  /  Non-Members:  $32 


Join  us  for  this  intimate  workshop,  led  by  the  artist  himself,  as  he  describes 
the  history,  motivations,  and  inspirations  that  make  up  his  body  of  work, 
including  "site-specific  sculpture."  This  class  will  include  a  discussion,  slide 
presentation,  and  a  personal  tour  of  the  artist's  works  along  the  Garden 
trails.  This  unique  opportunity  is  limited  to  twenty  participants. 

Please  call  480-941-1225  to  register. 


An  Afternoon  with  Sculptor  John  Henry  Waddell 

Sunday,  February  8/1-3  p.m.  /  Dorrance  Hall  and  Boppart  Courtyard 

The  celebration  of  life  is  just  one  message  renowned  Arizona  sculptor  John 
Henry  Waddell  would  like  to  share  with  others  through  his  work.  Members 
of  the  Saguaro  Society,  Ocotillo  Club,  Boojum  Tree  Club  and  Agave  Century 
Club  are  invited  to  meet  the  artist  and  view  Mr.  Waddell's  sculptures, 
which  will  be  displayed  from  January  18  through  June  27.  Refreshments 
will  be  served.  Please  call  Miriam  Beach  at  480-481-8194  for  more 
information. 


Exhibition  opem  at  the  Garden  in  January 
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By  Joe  McAuliffe,  Ph.D., 
Director  of  Research, 
Desert  Botanical  Garden; 
Erik  Hamerlynck,  Ph.D., 
Rutgers  University;  and 
Travis  Huxman,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Arizona 


One  expects  little  rain  in  the  desert.  Indeed,  proclaiming  a  "drought  in  the  desert" 
might  sound  nonsensical.  Yet  the  amounts  of  rain  received  in  the  deserts  of  the 
American  Southwest  over  the  past  several  years  have  been  far  below  what  we 
normally  expect.  In  2002,  most  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  in  Arizona  received  less  than 
half  of  the  average  annual  precipitation  amount. 
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We  conveniently  size  up  the  amount  of  rain  received  in  any  year  by  comparing  it 
to  the  "long-term  average."  That  average  is  computed  by  adding  together  all  the 
yearly  amounts  measured  at  a  particular  place  and  dividing  the  total  by  the  number 
of  years  on  record. 


Annual  Precipitation  -  Mesa,  A Z,  1897-2002 


Curiously,  however,  the  amount  of  yearly  rainfall  rarely  falls  on  this  average.  A 

graph  of  yearly  rainfall  amounts  for  any  place  shows  how  erratic  and 
unpredictable  rainfall  is  in  the  desert.  The  many  great  departures  from 
the  long-term  average  are  the  rule,  and  "average"  amounts  are  the 
exception.  Jagged  spikes  of  extreme  high  and  low  amounts  jump  back 
and  forth  across  the  flat  line  representing  the  long-term  average. 
Extremely  wet  episodes  typically  last  only  a  year,  sometimes  two,  as 
do  the  lengths  of  dry  times  when  precipitation  is  far  below  average. 


1880  1900  1920  1940  1960  1980 

Year 


2000  2020 


Once  in  a  while,  several  consecutive  years  occur  during  which  pre¬ 
cipitation  reaches  extreme  lows  and  rarely  rises  above  average,  creating 
serious  drought  conditions.  That  is  the  current  situation  in  the  desert 
Southwest.  The  exceptionally  dry  year  of  2002  came  after  a  period  of 
seven  years  during  which  most  years  had  below-average  precipitation. 


Graph  showing  precipitation  record  —  Mesa, 
Arizona,  1890s  to  2002.  The  bold  red  horizontal 
line  represents  the  long-term  average.  Data 
provided  by  the  Western  Regional  Climate  Center. 


Desert  plants  survive  in  many  different  ways  during  dry  periods 

Desert  plants  come  in  an  amazing  array  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  that  reflect  the 
contrasting  ways  in  which  they  use  water  when  it  is  available  and  then  manage  to 
survive  when  water  becomes  scarce.  Some  plants  store  water,  others  avoid  drought 
by  going  dormant,  and  yet  others  are  able  to  remain  active  and  retain  their  leaves 
even  during  extremely  dry  times. 
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Succulent  plants,  including  the  cacti  and  agaves,  begin  to  absorb  water  soon  after  a 
rain  and  store  it  within  their  fleshy  bodies  for  later  use  when  no  more  soil  moisture 


Fred  Janzen,  a  former  student  of  Joe  McAuliffe, 
measuring  how  fast  saguaros  take  up  and  store 

water  in  their  stems. 
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is  available.  The  amount  of  water  a  giant  cactus  such  as  the  saguaro  can  absorb  and 
store  in  a  short  time  is  amazing.  For  example,  in  response  to  about  4.2  inches  of 
rain  that  fell  over  a  four-week  period  at  the  beginning  of  one  monsoon  season,  the 
water-storing  trunk  of  an  eleven-foot  tall  saguaro  swelled  in  diameter  from  12.7 
inches  to  16.9  inches.  Based  on  measurements  of  the  plant's  height  and  changes  in 
diameter,  its  internal  volume  increased  from  6.4  to  11.5  cubic  feet,  representing  the 
storage  of  about  thirty-eight  gallons  of  water. 


Triangleleaf  bursage  is  a  drought-deciduous 
shrub  and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  perennial 
plants  in  the  Sonoran  Desert  of  Arizona. 
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Most  desert  plants  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  store  much  water  and  must  rely  on 
other  means  of  dealing  with  times  of  water  scarcity.  Shrubs  like  triangleleaf  bursage 
(Ambrosia  deltoidea )  and  white  bursage  (A.  dumosa)  are  drought-deciduous.  When  soil 
water  is  available,  these  plants  produce  new  leaves  and  flowers,  but  as  the  soil 
dries,  the  plants'  leaves  die,  shrivel  and  dry,  and  the  plants  become  dormant  until 
the  next  rainy  season  arrives. 


Ephemeral  plants  that  survive  as  green  plants  for  only  a  season  wait  out  long  dry 
periods  as  seeds.  The  many  ephemeral  plants  thrive  only  when  soil  moisture  is 
plentiful.  They  grow  quickly,  bloom  and  produce  seeds.  Until  the  next  rains  arrive, 
these  plants  persist  as  dormant  little  plant  embryos  contained  within  tiny,  hard  seeds. 


There  are  a  few  plants  that  face  dry  periods  head-on;  their  leaves  and  roots  make  do 
with  what  little  water  is  available.  Creosote  bush  ( Larrea  tridentata )  is  the  champion 
of  this  category.  This  plant  retains  functioning  leaves  for  the  duration  of  the  year, 
even  through  long  dry  periods.  Roots  of  creosote  bush  manage  to  obtain  water  from 
soils  even  when  soil  moisture  is  barely  detectable. 


Extreme  drought  has  begun  to  take  a  toll 

These  many  modes  of  operation  allow  plants  in  the  desert  to  survive  through  predictable 
dry  periods  that  occur  each  year  like  the  several  rainless  months  that  precede  the  summer 
monsoonal  rains.  Most  perennial  plants  can  also  easily  survive  should  extremely  little 
rain  fall  in  a  single  year.  Multiple,  consecutive  years  of  poor  rainfall,  however,  can 
exceed  the  tolerance  of  even  what  we  think  of  as  some  of  the  hardiest  desert  plants. 


Following  the  exceptionally  dry  year  of  2002,  the  drought  began  to  take  its  toll. 
While  working  in  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument  in  early  spring  of  2003,  we 
were  amazed  to  find  whole  hillsides  where  nearly  all  triangleleaf  bursage  plants  were 
dead.  The  dead  plants  still  retained  the  dehydrated  leaves  that  they  last  produced 
during  the  previous  winter-spring  season  of  2001-2002.  The  presence  of  these  old, 
dead  leaves  but  lack  of  new  growth  indicated  that  plants  had  died  within  the  last 
twelve  months.  Substantial  rains  were  received  in  that  area  in  February  and  March 
2003.  Those  rains  triggered  the  germination  and  growth  of  ephemeral  plants,  but  the 
rains  came  too  late  for  the  sake  of  the  perennial  bursage  plants.  Even  hardy  creosote 
had  been  affected.  Most  plants  suffered  considerable  partial  mortality  of  branches 
and  some  plants  had  died  within  the  past  year. 


The  unprecedented  plant  mortality  presented  a  unique  research  opportunity 

Massive  mortality  of  perennial  desert  plants  such  as  we  observed  last  spring  at  Organ 
Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument  has  never  been  reported  in  the  scientific  literature.  We 
realized  that  documenting  the  impacts  of  this  drought  was  more  than  just  interesting— 
it  was  imperative.  In  some  places,  this  drought  was  essentially  erasing  the  existing 


Photos  and  illustrations  by  Joe  McAuliffe 
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ecological  slate.  The  mortality  that  was  occurring  could  be  the  single  most  important 
phenomenon  that  determines  the  future  of  these  plant  communities  well  into  the  future. 

Given  the  importance  of  documenting  the  drought  impacts,  the  three  of  us  formulated 
a  plan  of  attack.  Initially  we  intended  to  concentrate  only  on  areas  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  in  southern  Arizona,  but  we  decided  to  reach  for  a  much  grander  scheme — 
all  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  in  Arizona  and  the  Mojave  Desert  in  California  and  southern 
Nevada.  The  entire  desert  Southwest  has  experienced  the  drought  and  our  research 
would  be  even  more  valuable  if  we  could  document  the  geographic  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  impacts. 

The  fieldwork  had  to  be  done  immediately  because  we  needed  to  know  if  the  dead 
plants  we  observed  had  been  alive  during  the  previous  year.  The  presence  of  persis¬ 
tent,  dead  leaves  provided  this  evidence,  but  those  leaves  produced  in  the  previous 
year  would  not  likely  remain  on  the  plants  past  late  spring  2003. 
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The  sheer  size  of  the  territory  we  intended  to  cover  and  the  amount  of  work 
involved  presented  a  research  problem  far  greater  than  any  single  person  could 
accomplish  in  such  a  short  time.  So  together  we  devised  standard  measurement 
techniques  that  each  of  us  could  use,  along  with  students,  to  conduct  surveys  over 
an  area  that  stretched  from  Tucson  westward  to  the  Anza  Borrego  region  about  fifty 
miles  east  of  San  Diego,  and  from  the  U.S.  -  Mexico  border  north  to  Death  Valley 
National  Park  in  the  Mojave  Desert.  Our  field  studies  included  surveys  in  two 

national  parks— Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument  and  Joshua 
Tree  National  Park.  Travis  Huxman  concentrated  on  Organ  Pipe  Cactus 
National  Monument  and  areas  around  Tucson,  Arizona.  Joe  McAuliffe 
and  Erik  Hamerlynck  worked  on  areas  of  the  western  Sonoran  Desert 
and  the  Mojave  Desert.  In  addition,  five  graduate  students  from  the 
University  of  Arizona  working  with  Huxman  and  McAuliffe  and  seven¬ 
teen  participants  in  a  faculty-development  field  course  working  with 
Hamerlynck  participated  in  the  field  surveys. 

In  total,  the  three  of  us  traveled  several  thousand  miles  from  March 
through  May  2003  to  conduct  these  surveys  and  establish  dozens  of 
permanent  study  transects.  Data  from  these  transects  will  be  compared 
with  information  collected  in  the  same  places  in  the  future  in  order  to 
determine  the  short-  and  long-term  ecological  impacts  of  the  drought. 


Map  of  research  travel  and  study  sites  established 
bv  authors  in  spring  2003. 


Some  of  the  things  we  discovered 

•  Different  plant  species  have  not  been  affected  the  same  way. 

Throughout  the  region,  the  smaller,  drought-deciduous  shrubs  experienced  the 
greatest  mortality.  In  some  survey  areas,  nearly  all  of  the  triangleleaf  bursage  and 
white  bursage  plants  had  died  during  the  past  year.  Oddly,  in  the  same  environments 
where  few  bursage  plants  survived,  another  drought-deciduous  plant,  ocotillo 
(. Foucjuieria  splendens )  thrived.  In  late  spring  2003,  the  tall,  wand-like  branches  of 
ocotillo  were  covered  with  green  leaves  but  most  of  the  bursage  plants  around 
them  were  dead. 

There  may  be  several  reasons  why  ocotillo  managed  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the 
drought.  Although  both  ocotillo  and  the  bursages  are  drought-deciduous  plants,  they 
differ  in  important  respects.  Bursages  are  primarily  active  in  the  winter  and  spring 
season,  and  respond  little  to  summer  rains.  In  contrast,  ocotillo  readily  uses  moisture 
delivered  in  both  the  spring  and  in  the  hot  summer.  The  biggest  precipitation  shortfall 
over  the  last  several  years  has  been  a  shortage  of  winter  rains,  not  summer  rains. 
Perhaps  the  capacity  to  use  summer  rains  enabled  ocotillo  to  persist. 


In  addition,  unlike  bursage,  ocotillo  stores  a  small  amount  of  water  in  a  spongy 
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Mortality  of  perennial  plants  has  been  extremely  high 
in  Joshua  Tree  National  Park.  In  this  small  valley, 
approximately  one-third  of  all  creosote  bush  plants 
have  died;  virtually  all  of  the  smaller,  drought-deciduous 
shrubs  have  died. 


pith  located  in  the  centers  of  stems.  This  water  storage  capacity  may  have  made  the 
difference. 

Although  we  don't  have  the  answers  yet,  continued  research  on  contrasting 
responses  of  plants  like  these  will  help  us  better  understand  what  makes  different 
plants  "tick." 

•  The  severity  of  the  drought  and  its  impacts  vary  in  different  parts  of  these  desert  regions. 
The  highest  mortality  occurred  in  areas  to  the  south  and  west  of  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
including  areas  in  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument  and  to  the  immediate  west 
in  the  part  of  Sonoran  Desert  of  Southern  California  (the  lower  Colorado  River  region) 
and  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Mojave  Desert,  especially  the  region  in  and  around 
Joshua  Tree  National  Park.  In  all  of  these  areas,  more  than  half,  and  in  some  places 
nearly  all,  of  the  bursage  plants  (triangleleaf  bursage  at  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Monument  and  white  bursage  further  to  the  west)  died  during  the  drought. 


Rainbow  over  saguaros  in  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Monument  in  February  2003. 


Weather  records  show  that  these  areas  had  some  of  the  greatest  shortfalls  of  precipi¬ 
tation  in  the  entire  region.  For  example,  in  2003  both  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Monument  and  Joshua  Tree  National  Park  received  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
amount  of  the  average  annual  precipitation. 


Future  research 

The  many  permanent  study  transects  we  established 
throughout  the  Sonoran  and  Mojave  deserts  provide  an 
invaluable  baseline  for  study  in  the  future.  Our  continuing 
research  in  these  areas  will  help  us  understand  how  desert 
ecosystems  respond  to  extreme  but  infrequent  drought. 

We  have  so  many  questions;  Flow  long  will  it  take  the 
same  perennial  species  to  re-establish?  Will  a  different 
set  of  species  initially  colonize  the  areas  that  have  been 
vacated?  Will  future  ecological  responses  in  the  Mojave 
Desert  be  different  from  those  in  the  Sonoran  Desert? 
How  will  ephemeral  plants  respond  to  at  least  the 
temporary  absence  of  living  perennial  plants?  We  now 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  study  these  questions 
because  of  the  extensive  baseline  data  we  have  collected. 


Relatively  few  permanent  transects  such  as  ours  have 
been  established  for  ecological  study  in  these  desert 
regions.  One  set  of  permanent  plots,  established  in 
the  early  1900s  near  Tucson  by  pioneer  ecologist  Dr. 
Forrest  Shreve,  yielded  for  more  than  fifty  years  after 
his  death  extremely  valuable  data  on  the  biology  of 
long-lived  desert  plants  like  the  foothills  paloverde, 
Ccrcid him  m icrophyll u m . 

As  we  continue  to  study  the  ecological  changes  in  the 
permanent  transects  we  established,  we  humbly  realize 
that  we  certainly  will  not  discover  everything  in  our 
lifetimes  about  the  long-term  impacts  of  the  severe 
drought.  The  desert  changes  too  slowly  to  allow  us 
this  opportunity.  We  are  confident,  though,  that  the 
time,  effort,  and  dedication  we  are  now  investing  in 
these  studies  will  benefit  ecologists  who  follow  us 
and  continue  to  study  changes  in  the  study  areas  we 
established  in  year  2003. 
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>  he  world  is  full  of  good  things  to  eat. 

The  New  World  has  offered  the  rest  of  the 
world  some  of  its  finest  foods,  known  and 
grown,  harvested,  and  enjoyed  for  centuries 
by  the  native  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

New  World  Harvest  weekends  this  fall  at 
the  Garden  celebrated  these  glorious  food¬ 
stuffs  for  their  beauty,  nutrition,  availability, 
and  culinary  capabilities. 

Wonderful  Valley  chefs  brought  favorite 
recipes  to  the  Garden  for  visitors  to  sample. 
These  outstanding  and  creative  chefs  shared 
their  recipes  with  us. 
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CHEF  NOBUO  FUKUDA 

Chef  Nobuo  Fukuda  cooked  Kabocha  Hassun 
f  (Pumpkin  Antipasto)  during  the  Great 
1  Pumpkin  Festival,  October  25  &  26. 

Born  in  Tokyo,  Chef  Fukuda  has  been  in  the 
p  food  business  for  twenty-three  years,  and  has 
brought  the  concept  of  izakaya,  a  wine-friendly 
i  tapas  style  Japanese  tradition,  to  America.  A 
I  wine  connoisseur,  he  is  chef  and  owner  of  Sea 
Saw  restaurant,  which  offers  a  daring,  original, 
and  sophisticated  omakase  menu  of  eight  to  ten 
tasting  dishes  and  a  fine  wine  list. 

I  Chef  Fukuda  was  named  this  year  one  of  the 


CHEF  CHARLES  WILEY 
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During  Native  American  Recognition  Days,  October  11  &  12,  Chef  Charles  Wiley  cooked 
Navajo  fry  bread  with  pumpkinseed  cream  and  avocado  salsa. 

Wiley,  executive  chef  at  elements  restaurant  and  Sanctuary  on  Camelback  Mountain,  is  one- 
quarter  Cherokee.  In  his  twenty-eight  year  career  he  has  earned  national  acclaim  for  innovative 
cuisine  and  natural  presentations.  His  signature  cooking  style  uses  local,  seasonal  ingredients 
and  time-honored  flavor  marriages,  producing  dishes  that  tend  to  be  light,  yet  intensely 
flavored  and  robust. 

He  was  inducted  into  the  Scottsdale  Hall  of  Fame  as  Chef  Honoree  in  April  2000,  and  has 
been  named  one  of  the  "Ten  Best  New  Chefs  in  America"  by  Food  &  Wine  Magazine.  He  has 
cooked  at  The  James  Beard  House  in  New  York  several  times,  and  has  appeared  on  PBS  with 
Barbara  Fenzl  on  her  "Savor  the  Southwest"  series  as  well  as  on  NBC's  "Today  Show"  and 
The  TV  Food  Network.  His  cuisine  has  been  featured  in  numerous  food  publications. 


Navajo  Fry  Bread 

with  pumpkinseed  cream  and  avocado  salsa 

Ingredients:  (yield:  4  dozen) 

Navajo  Fry  Bread 

2-1/2  cups  all-purpose  flour 
1/2  cup  yellow  corn  meal 
2  tablespoons  baking  powder 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  vegetable  shortening 

2  cups  buttermilk 

1  cup  flour  (for  kneading) 

Pumpkinseed  Cream 

3  tablespoons  pumpkinseeds,  toasted  until 
puffed  and  fragrant  (do  not  allow  to  brown 
or  they  will  become  bitter) 

1  Anaheim  chile,  roasted,  skinned,  seeded 
and  finely  chopped 
1  / 2  teaspoon  garlic,  pureed 
1/2  teaspoon  cumin,  freshly  toasted  and  ground 
1  /2  cup  creme  fraiche  (substitute  sour  cream) 

To  taste:  kosher  salt  &  freshly  ground  black  pepper 


Avocado  Salsa 

1  /4  red  pepper,  finely  diced 
1/4  green  pepper,  finely  diced 
1/4  medium  red  onion,  finely  diced 

1  green  onion,  finely  sliced 

2  plum  tomatoes,  seeded  and  finely  diced 

1  teaspoon  garlic,  pureed 
1/4  lemon,  juice  of 

2  tablespoons  cilantro,  coarsely  chopped 
Pinch  cayenne  pepper 

To  taste:  ancho  chile  powder 
To  taste:  kosher  salt  and  freshly  ground 
black  pepper 

1/4  large  avocado,  finely  diced 


NAVAJO  FRY  BREAD 

Mix  all  dry  ingredients  and  cut  in  shortening  with 
fingertips.  Mix  thoroughly  to  consistency  of  gravel. 
Add  the  buttermilk  and  make  thick  dough.  Place  on 
floured  board  and  knead  well,  using  1/2  cup  flour 
at  a  time.  Place  in  oiled  bowl  and  allow  to  rest  30 
minutes.  Dough  can  be  refrigerated  up  to  one  day. 


TO  FINISH  THE  DISH 

Oil  your  fingertips  before  working  with  the  dough. 

Roll  the  dough  into  1-1/4  inch  balls  and  flatten  slightly. 
(This  can  be  done  ahead  and  refrigerated;  place  the 
balls  on  a  lightly  oiled  baking  sheet  and  cover  with 
plastic  wrap). 

Fry  at  350  degrees  about  one  minute  on  each  side  or 
until  golden  brown  and  cooked  in  the  center.  Drain  on 
paper  towels. 

While  they  are  piping  hot,  slice  in  half  and  spread  a 
generous  amount  of  pumpkinseed  cream  on  the  cut 
side.  Top  with  a  spoonful  of  avocado  salsa.  Serve 
immediately. 

PUMPKINSEED  CREAM 

Finely  chop  toasted  pumpkinseeds  in  a  food  processor; 
transfer  to  a  mixing  bowl.  Add  chile,  garlic,  cumin  and 
creme  fraiche;  fold  together. 

Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 

AVOCADO  SALSA 

Place  peppers,  onions,  tomatoes,  garlic,  lemon  juice, 
cilantro,  and  seasonings  in  a  mixing  bowl  and  mix  well. 
Adjust  seasonings. 

Add  avocado,  fold  in  gently  and  check  seasoning  again. 


1  HIS 
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CHEF  SILVANA  SALCIDO  ESPARZA 

Chef  Silvana  Salcido  Esparza  cooked  Lasagna  de  Mariscos  at  the  Garden's 
Di'a  de  los  Muertos  Celebration,  November  1  &  2. 

Raised  in  the  tradition  of  baking,  a  family  craft  for  generations,  Chef  Esparza  has 
traveled  throughout  Mexico  learning  about  native  Mexican  food.  She  now  interprets 
traditional  Mexican  cuisine  and  influences  from  her  mother  and  grandmother  into 
a  new,  fresh  food  style  which  she  calls  Nouvelle  Mexican  Cuisine,  or  Cocina  Alta 
Mexicana,  at  her  restaurant.  Barrio  Cafe. 


country's  "Ten  Best  New  Chefs"  by  Food  & 
Wine  Magazine. 

Kabocha  Hassun  (Pumpkin  Antipasto) 

These  can  be  eaten  two  ways  simultaneously, 
fresh  (cold)  and  deep  fried  (warm),  to  get  two 
totally  different  perspectives. 

Ingredients:  Serves  4 

Shrimp  and  Pumpkin  Rice  Paper  Wraps 

8  raw,  shell-on  shrimp  (21-25  per  lb.,  the  finer 
the  quality  the  more  flavorful  the  shrimp) 
bamboo  skewers 

2  cups  kabocha  (pumpkin),  finely  shredded  (a 
mandolin  produces  the  best  results),  soaked  in 
cold  water 

8  shiso  leaves  (available  at  Japanese  market) 
small  sized  rice  paper  (available  at  Asian  market) 

Pumpkinseed  sauce 

1  whole  yellow  onion,  sliced 
3/8  cup  ponzu  sauce  (available  at  Japanese  market) 
1  tablespoon  shiro  miso  paste  (available  at 
Japanese  market) 

1/4  cup  nikiri  (1/8  cup  of  mirin  and  1/8  cup  of 
sake  brought  to  a  boil  to  remove  alcohol) 

3  tablespoons  pumpkinseed  powder  (recipe  follows) 
1/4  cup  canola  or  grape  seed  oil 

SHRIMP  AND  PUMPKIN  RICE  PAPER  WRAPS 
Boil  water  in  a  medium  saucepan  and  prepare  an  ice 
bath.  Stick  bamboo  skewers  straight  through  the  entire 
body  of  the  shrimp,  so  it  is  perfectly  straight  and  won't 
curl  when  it  is  cooked. 

Cook  shrimp  in  boiling  water  for  about  2  minutes 
until  well  done.  Remove  and  plunge  into  an  ice  bath. 
When  chilled,  remove  shell,  keeping  tail  intact. 
Butterfly  and  rinse  under  cold  water  until  clean.  Set  aside. 
Boil  another  pan  of  water  and  arrange  all  ingredients, 
preparing  to  assemble  the  wraps. 

To  assemble  the  fresh  wraps:  Soften  rice  paper  in  boiling 
water.  Place  rice  paper  on  a  clean,  flat  surface.  Place  a 
shrimp  on  rice  paper,  add  a  heaping  tablespoon  of 
shredded  kabocha,  following  with  a  shiso  leaf.  Fold 
middle  up  and  around  the  end  of  the  shrimp  (the 
opposite  of  tail  side)  and  then  tightly  wrap  sides  around 
shrimp  leaving  tail  to  stick  out  at  the  end.  Set  aside. 

To  assemble  fried  wraps:  Remove  tail  from  shrimp 
and  follow  directions  for  the  fresh  wraps,  wrapping 
with  two  layers  of  rice  paper  instead  of  just  one, 
completely  enclosing  the  whole  shrimp  and  vegetables. 
Deep  fry  for  a  minute  and  a  half.  Let  drain  for  a  few 
minutes  on  paper  towels. 

Serve  with  pumpkinseed  sauce. 

PUMPKINSEED  POWDER 
Use  seeds  from  kabocha,  wash  and  toast  in  a  450 
degree  oven  in  a  lightly  oiled  baking  pan  for  about 
15  minutes  or  until  golden  brown  and  begin  to  pop. 
Grind  them  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  blender. 

PUMPKINSEED  SAUCE 

In  an  oiled  baking  pan,  roast  onions  for  30  minutes 
in  a  350  degree  oven. 

Add  onions  with  all  other  ingredients  into  a  blender 
and  puree  until  smooth. 


Awarded  a  full  scholarship  to  Scottsdale  Culinary  Institute  and  an  International 
Association  of  Culinary  Professionals  scholarship  for  study  in  Mexico,  Chef  Esparza 
has  cooked  with  some  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  Mexican  cuisine.  She  is 
working  on  a  book,  Las  Donas  Mexicanas: 

Mexican  Women,  Mexican  Food. 


Lasagna  de  Mariscos 

Chipotle  pasta  with  layers  of  Mojo  shrimp, 
bay  scallops,  crab,  subtle  hints  of  Oaxaca 
cheese  and  Queso  Fresco  in  a  creamy 
tomati No  sauce  finished  with  chorizo 

Ingredients 

Pasta 

1  pound  flower  or  semolina 
pinch  salt 

5  whole  eggs 

2  teaspoons  pureed  canned  chipotle  pepper 


Sauce 

1  quart  whole  heavy  cream 
1  clove  garlic 
1  shallot 
1  bay  leaf 

1  spring  fresh  thyme 

1  pound  roasted  tomatillo,  pureed 

1/2  cup  white  wine 

salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste 


Filling 

1  pound  24  ct.  shrimp,  cleaned 

2  cloves  garlic,  minced 
1  pound  bay  scallops 

1  pound  crab  claw 

2  poblano  peppers,  roasted,  cleaned,  and  diced 
1  pound  longaniza  chorizo  sausage 

1  pound  Oaxaca  cheese,  shredded 
1  pound  Queso  Fresco,  shredded 


PASTA 

Puree  1  can  of  chipotle  peppers  and  strain  to  remove  seeds  and  skin.  Measure  2  teaspoons  of  puree  and 
set  aside.  Mound  all  the  dry  ingredients  on  a  work  surface  and  make  a  well  in  the  center.  Mix  the  eggs  in 
a  bowl  and  put  them  into  the  well.  Working  rapidly,  pull  the  dry  ingredients  into  the  wet  ingredients, 
mixing  them  together  to  form  a  rough  dough.  When  the  dough  begins  to  cling,  add  pureed  chipotle  and 
knead  the  dough  until  it  is  smooth. 

Taste  pasta  to  make  certain  that  the  salt  is  to  your  taste.  Adjust  seasoning. 

Cover  the  dough  and  allow  it  to  rest  for  30  minutes  at  room  temperature  before  using. 

If  rolling  pasta  by  hand,  break  off  a  piece  of  the  dough  and  flatten  it  with  a  rolling  pin.  Use  a  back  and 
forth  stretching  motion  to  roll  the  pasta  into  an  evenly  thin  piece.  You  want  to  flour  your  pin  to  keep  pasta 
from  sticking. 

Let  the  sheet  of  pasta  dry  until  the  surface  is  no  longer  tacky  to  the  touch.  Now  use  a  large  and  sharp 
knife  or  pizza  cutter  to  cut  the  pasta  into  lasagna  size  strips. 


SAUCE 

Heat  a  large  saute  pan  well  and  add  a  drizzle  of  olive  oil. 

Add  minced  garlic  and  shallots  and  saute  until  shallots  turn  clear. 
Add  bay  leaf  and  sprig  of  thyme  and  saute  for  20  seconds. 

Add  wine  and  let  reduce  until  almost  gone  (will  turn  thick). 

Add  cream  and  roasted  tomatillo  puree.  Reduce  by  1  /2  of  volume. 
Adjust  salt  and  white  pepper.  Sauce  should  be  thick  and  rich. 


FILLING 

Heat  a  large  saute  pan. 

Add  a  drizzle  of  oil  and  saute  shrimp  until  shrimp  starts  to  turn  pink. 

Add  garlic  and  saute  for  20  seconds. 

Add  scallops  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Continue  to  saute  until  shrimp  are  bright  pink.  Remove  from  heat  and  set  aside. 

THE  LASAGNA 

In  a  baking  pan,  add  a  ladle  of  sauce,  then  layer  sheets  of  pasta,  shredded  cheese,  a  sprinkle  of  roasted 
poblanos,  shrimp/scallops  mixture,  crab,  and  sauce. 

Continue  until  you  run  out  of  ingredients.  Finish  top  with  remainder  of  sauce,  cheese  and  cooked  chorizo. 
Bake  for  45  minutes  in  a  350  degree  oven. 
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CHEF  FERNANDO  DIVINA 


Chef  Fernando  Divina  prepared  Caldo  at 
Gourds  Galore,  November  8  &  9. 


Executive  chef  and  director  of  food  and  beverage 
at  Lon's  at  the  hermosa,  Chef  Divina  also  over¬ 
sees  all  catering  functions  and  room  service 
for  the  hotel.  Raised  on  his  family's  farm  in 
the  Yakima  Valley  in  Washington,  Chef  Divina's 
passion  for  fresh  and  indigenous  produce 
was  fueled  by  the  bounty  of  the  Northwest 
and  has  since  resonated  throughout  his  versatile 
repertoire.  He  has  opened  several  restaurants 
in  his  career,  including  Iris  own  highly-acclaimed 
Fiddleheads  in  Oregon. 


Architects  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 

(NMAI)  tasted  his  food  at  Fiddleheads  and  asked  him  to  help  design  the  concept  and  menu 
for  the  new  museum's  restaurant.  Chef  Divina  and  wife  Marlene  have  produced  a  cookbook, 
Smithsonian  Foods  of  the  Americas  Cookbook,  as  a  companion  to  the  opening  of  the  NMAI  in 
fall  of  2004. 


Divina's  cuisine  salutes  the  past  and  looks  to  the  future  as  he  is  inspired  by  the  ancient 
aspects  of  the  food  but  strives  for  a  contemporary  presentation.  He  looks  to  local  ingredients 
for  inspiration,  and  has  a  long  commitment  to  regional  produce  and  purveyors. 


Among  other  achievements,  he  represented  the  Americas  at  the  International  Salone  de  Gusto 
in  2000  in  Turin,  Italy,  and  captained  the  Pacific  Northwest  Culinary  team  that  garnered  gold 
medals  in  the  1988  Culinary  Olympics. 


BARBARA  POOL  FENZL 

Barbara  Pool  Fenzl  fixed  Double  Chocolate,  Ancho 
Chile  and  Almond  Tart  at  Ole  Mole!  A  Celebration 
of  Chiles  and  Chocolate,  November  15  &  16. 

Ms.  Fenzl  is  a  major  figure  on  the  American 
culinary  stage.  She  owns  Les  Gourmettes 
Cooking  School  in  Phoenix,  hosted  the  13-week 
Public  Broadcasting  System  series  "Savor  the 
Southwest,"  and  has  written  cookbooks  on 
Southwestern  cuisine.  She  is  a  cooking  teacher, 
former  food  editor,  and  frequent  contributor  to 
Bon  Appetit  and  other  national  food  publica¬ 
tions.  She  has  provided  leadership  in  several 
professional  culinary  associations. 

An  inductee  into  the  Arizona  Culinary  Hall  of 
Fame  and  recipient  of  the  Greater  Phoenix  Chef's 
Association  Humanitarian  of  the  Year  award, 
Ms.  Fenzl  holds  B.S.  and  M.A.  degrees  and  has 
studied  cooking  at  the  Cordon  Bleu  (London), 
Ecole  LeNotre,  and  Luberon  College. 


Caldo 

Recipe  adapted  from  Smithsonian  Foods 
of  the  Americas  Cookbook,  Smithsonian 
Publishing  and  Ten  Speed  Press,  2004 

To  the  Mexican  cook,  Caldo  is  a  soulful 
preparation  that  begins  with  roasting  of  the 
peppers,  tomatoes,  and  onions  and  ends 
with  a  simply  prepared  meal  that  is  at  once 
satisfying  and  fun  to  eat.  If  you  do  not 
have  an  indoor  grill  or  are  unable  to  roast 
the  peppers,  tomatoes,  and  onion  over  an 
open  fire,  don't  worry;  this  dish  is  very 
good  without  this  traditional  step. 

Ingredients:  Serves  4-6 

1  poblano  chile 

2  tomatoes,  halved 

1  medium  white  onion,  quartered 

2  ounces  neutral  oil 
salt 

pepper 

4  chicken  thighs  (may  substitute  legs  or  breast, 
reduce  cooking  time  for  breast) 


4  country  style  pork  ribs,  about  3-4  ounces 
each  (optional) 

4  fresh  chorizo  sausages 

1  ham  hock 

2  ounces  tomato  puree 
2  cloves  garlic,  minced 

2  carrots  cut  into  8  pieces  more  or  less  the 
same  size 

1/2  pound  wild  or  domestic  mushrooms 
2  ears  sweet  corn,  shucked  and  cut  into  4 
pieces  each 

1  chayote  squash,  peeled,  seeded,  and  sliced 
into  1  inch  cubes 

water 

2  limes,  halved 

1/2  bunch  fresh  cilantro,  stems  removed 
and  coarsely  chopped 

If  you  have  access  to  a  grill  begin  by  placing  the 
chile,  tomatoes  and  onion  directly  on  a  hot  grill  and 
allow  to  blacken  slightly  and  blister  the  skin  of  the 
tomatoes  and  chiles,  while  merely  letting  the  onion 
soften  and  benefit  by  its  own  smoke.  Place  the  chiles 
in  a  plastic  or  paper  bag  and  allow  to  steam.  Peel 
the  tomato  skin  away  from  the  flesh;  gently  squeeze 
to  remove  the  seeds  and  juice.  Peel  the  chile  and 
remove  the  seeds  and  stem.  Cut  the  chile  into  strips. 


Now  begin  the  balance  of  the  preparation: 

If  you  plan  to  forego  the  previous  step,  simply  cut  the 
vegetables  into  the  prescribed  fashion  and  begin. 

In  a  heavy  pot  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  Caldo 
ingredients  and  over  a  medium  high  flame,  put  the 
oil  into  the  pan. 

Season  the  meats  with  salt  and  pepper,  then  brown  the 
pieces  of  chicken  and  pork  on  both  sides. 

Add  the  chorizo,  ham  hock,  tomato  puree,  garlic,  carrots, 
mushrooms,  sweet  corn,  squash  and  enough  water  to 
cover  the  meats  and  vegetables.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  turn 
down  to  a  gentle  simmer,  cover  and  cook  until  the  meat 
is  fork  tender,  about  45  minutes  or  more. 

Add  the  grilled  vegetables  and  squeeze  lime  juice  into 
the  Caldo. 

Garnish  with  the  cilantro  and  serve. 

Toasted  Mexican  oregano  or  fresh  epazote  are  nice  flavor 
variations.  The  addition  of  a  bay  leaf  helps  balance  the 
flavor.  I  like  to  serve  this  with  cooked  rice.  Most  any 
type  of  cooked  dry  bean  like  black,  pinto,  or  garbanzo 
are  good  additions  to  this  dish.  Feel  free  to  substitute 
your  favorite  vegetable  or  the  season's  best  offerings. 
Be  sure  to  serve  with  salsa,  hot  sauce,  and  plenty  of 
tortillas  if  you  like  to  spice  up  your  food. 


Double  Chocolate,  Ancho  Chile 
and  Almond  Tart 

Ingredients:  Serves  16 
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Crust 

8  tablespoons  (1  stick)  unsalted  butter,  softened 

1/2  cup  sugar 

1/4  teaspoon  cinnamon 

1/4  teaspoon  ancho  chile  powder 

1/8  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  teaspoon  pure  vanilla  extract 

6  tablespoons  unsweetened  cocoa  powder 

3/4  cup  all-purpose  flour 

Almonds 

1  cup  slivered  almonds,  chopped 

2  teaspoons  sugar 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Filling 
1  ancho  chile 

8  ounces  bittersweet  chocolate,  chopped 
1  cup  heavy  cream 
1  tablespoon  Amaretto 

CRUST 

Beat  butter,  sugar,  cinnamon,  chile  powder  and  salt 
together  with  an  electric  mixer  until  creamy.  Add  the 
vanilla  and  cocoa  and  beat  until  the  mixture  forms  a 
smooth  paste,  about  2  minutes.  Add  the  flour  and  mix 
only  until  just  combined.  Turn  the  dough  out  onto  a 
piece  of  plastic  wrap;  press  it  into  an  8-inch  disk.  Wrap 
dough  in  plastic  wrap  and  chill  until  firm,  about  45 
minutes. 

Roll  the  dough  out  between  pieces  of  plastic  wrap  into 
an  11-inch  circle.  Peel  off  the  top  piece  of  plastic  wrap 
and  invert  the  pastry  into  a  9-inch  tart  pan  with  a 
removable  bottom.  Press  the  pastry  into  the  sides  of 
the  pan  and  peel  away  the  other  sheet  of  plastic  wrap. 
Trim  the  dough  to  be  even  with  the  top  of  the  pan  and 
refrigerate  until  firm,  at  least  30  minutes  or  overnight. 

Preheat  the  oven  to  375  degrees.  Prick  the  bottom  of 
the  tart  shell  with  a  fork.  Bake  until  the  pastry  is  dry, 
about  12  -  14  minutes.  Cool. 

ALMONDS 

Put  almonds  on  a  baking  sheet  and  toast  in  the  pre¬ 
heated  oven  until  lightly  browned,  about  10  minutes. 
Toss  with  sugar  and  cinnamon  while  still  warm. 

FILLING 

Put  ancho  chile  in  a  small  bowl,  cover  with  boiling 
water  and  let  steep  until  soft,  about  30  minutes. 
Remove  from  the  water,  discard  seeds  and  stem,  and 
put  chile  in  a  blender  with  1  tablespoon  of  the  water 
in  which  the  chile  was  soaked.  Strain  and  set  aside. 

Place  the  chocolate  in  a  medium  bowl.  In  a  small 
saucepan,  bring  the  cream  to  a  simmer  over  medium 
heat.  Pour  the  hot  cream  over  the  chocolate  and  let 
stand  for  1  minute.  Stir  until  chocolate  is  melted  and 
the  mixture  is  smooth.  Stir  in  the  ancho  chile  puree 
and  the  Amaretto. 

ASSEMBLY 

Spread  almonds  on  the  bottom  of  the  cooked  tart  shell. 
Pour  the  chocolate  mixture  over  the  almonds  and 
spread  to  form  a  smooth  layer.  Refrigerate  until  chilled 
and  set,  3  to  5  hours.  About  30  minutes  before  serving, 
remove  the  tart  from  the  refrigerator  and  take  off  the 
sides  of  the  pan.  Cover  the  tart  with  a  stenciled  design 
or  doily  and  sprinkle  with  cocoa  powder. 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  RECIPES,  PLEASE  VISIT  dbg.org 


Collaborative  mosaic  workshop 
leaves  lasting  art  impression 

by  Eric  Garton 


Sonoran  Patluvays 
at  Weisz  Learning 
Center 


Te  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  now  home 
to  a  unique  piece  of  handcrafted  artwork. 

Despite  hot  August  temperatures,  artists 
Helen  Helwig  and  Niki  Glen  led  eleven 
enthusiastic  workshop  participants  through 
the  design  and  installation  processes 
involved  in  producing  a  large-scale,  mixed 
media  mosaic  piece.  Sponsored  in  part  by 
Tile  Heritage  Foundation,  participating 
artists,  and  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden, 
this  collaborative  mosaic  workshop  was 
held  August  4-8  at  the  Garden's  Weisz 
Learning  Center. 

Prior  to  the  workshop,  Helwig,  a  mosaicist, 
and  Glen,  a  muralist,  along  with  several 
assistants,  combined  their  talents  to  design 
and  create  the  hundreds  of  individual 
ceramic  tiles  that  would  make  up  the  new 
mural-like  mosaic  art. 

The  workshop's 
first  day  involved 
an  introduction  to 
public  art  and  its 
history,  followed 
by  participants 
creating  their 
own  individual 
mixed  media 
mosaic  to  take 
home.  The 
remainder  of  the 
week  was  spent 
arranging  the 

Students  prepare  mosaic 
for  installation 


Detail  of  mixed 
media  mosaic 


tiles  within  the  design,  mounting  and 
grouting  the  tiles  together  on  "backer 
board,"  and  finally  installing  the  large 
piece  with  guidance  from  the  instructors. 
The  week  concluded  with  a  tour  of  the 
artists'  public  art  around  the  valley. 

Though  each  individual  ceramic  tile  is  a 
work  of  art,  the  combination  of  these  pieces 
produced  a  fantastic  Sonoran  Desert 
"naturescape"  nearly  twenty  feet  in  length, 
highlighting  many  of  our  familiar  Sonoran 
Desert  plant  and  animal  species.  The 
artists  and  participants  titled  the  piece 
"Sonoran  Pathways."  Mounted  on  the 
interior  block  wall  of  outdoor  Classroom 
A,  the  piece  will  be  permanently  displayed 
outside  the  Weisz  Learning  Center,  adding 
vibrant  color  and  artistic  form  to  the 
surroundings. 

Eric  Garton  is  special  programs  coordinator 
in  the  Garden's  educational  services 
department. 


Photographs  by  Renee  Immel 
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Going  Back  to  School 

How  programming  evolves  at  the  DBG 


By  Ruthie  Copeman  Carll 

TL  year  the  number  of  students  who  participate 
in  the  Garden's  ", Sonoran  Desert  Adventure 
School  Program"  will  triple.  To  meet  this  demand , 
the  Garden  has  hired  additional  guides  to 
supplement  the  volunteer  docents  who  staff 
the  program.  What  has  made  this  program  so 
successful ?  Ruthie  Carll  explains  how  a  garden 
grows  its  educational  programming. 

Many  people  believe  that  teaching  is  simply 
a  matter  of  presenting  information,  but  this 
could  not  be  further  from  the  truth.  Research 
has  shown  that  each  of  us  incorporates 
information  in  a  specific  way. 

For  example,  if  you  could  learn  about  nature 
in  only  one  way,  would  you  rather  listen  to  a 
lecture,  read  a  book,  or  go  for  a  hike  with  a 
guide?  Would  you  choose  to  learn  indepen¬ 
dently  or  with  a  group?  Would  you  take  notes, 
talk  out  loud,  or  sit  quietly  in  thought?  Every 
individual  learns  through  a  different  combi¬ 
nation  of  these  methodologies.  The  challenge 
for  museums  is  to  provide  meaningful 
learning  experiences  to  everyone,  regardless 
of  their  learning  style. 

At  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  we  work 
hard  to  create  learning  programs  that  are 
successful.  Our  learning  programs  are  the 


Students  learn  about  saguaros.  .  . 


.  .  .and  the  inside  of  a  cactus 


result  of  careful  thought  and  analysis  by 
experts  in  education  much  like  the  way  a 
scientist  conducts  research.  They  are  the 
result,  not  of  happy  accident,  but  the  science 
of  teaching.  How  we  have  created  and 
continue  to  develop  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Adventure  School  Program  is  an  ideal 
illustration  of  the  process  that  the  Garden 
uses  to  continually  renew  its  programming. 

Phase  1:  Front-End  Evaluation 

The  first  phase  is  called  front-end  evaluation. 
During  this  time  an  existing  program  is 
evaluated  for  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
The  strengths  of  our  school  program,  for 
instance,  included  guided  tours  that  provide 
equal  parts  of  learning  and  fun.  The  guides, 
who  receive  more  than  one  hundred  hours 
of  training,  deliver  the  information  on 
grade-appropriate  levels,  and,  as  well, 
tour  only  small  groups  of  students,  which 
allow  for  more  camaraderie  between  the 
guide  and  students.  The  weaknesses 
of  the  program  included  a  short  supply 
of  guides  as  well  as  congestion  at  the 
entry  to  the  trails.  We  wish  to  retain  the 
program's  strengths  and  strengthen  its 
weaknesses. 


Phase  2:  Research 

The  next  phase  is  two-fold  and  may  happen 
concurrently.  The  first  portion  is  to  identify 
national  standards  of  excellence  for  on-site 
school  visits  to  museums.  Phone  inter¬ 
views  with  education  staff  from  other 
botanical  gardens,  arboreta,  and  nature 
centers  garner  information  about  other 
institutions'  successes.  Garden  staff  may 
even  visit  other  institutions  to  see  their 
programs  in  action.  Other  information 
comes  from  publications  such  as  Reaching 
Out  to  the  Garden  Visitor:  Informal  Learning 
and  Biodiversity  by  the  American  Association 
of  Botanical  Gardens  and  Arboreta  or 
conferences  such  as  the  National 
Association  of  Interpretation  Annual 
Conference.  These  sources  also  provide 
a  national  perspective. 

The  second  portion  of  the  research  phase 
is  to  develop  a  resource  narrative  or  a 
compilation  of  content  information.  For 
example,  the  person  developing  the  resource 
narrative  may  assemble  information  about 
deserts,  plant  adaptations,  wildlife 
interactions,  and  ethnobotany  into  one 
large  notebook.  During  the  next  phase 
this  notebook  will  provide  all  of  the 
background  information  needed  to 
produce  the  new  tours,  activities,  and 
support  materials. 

Phase  3:  Development 

After  we  know  what  we  have  and 
where  we  need  to  go,  the  next  phase  is 
to  create  the  changes.  First  we  establish 
goals  for  the  tours.  Goals  are  usually 
skill-based  and  correlated  to  state  teach¬ 
ing  standards  (i.e.,  students  create 
questions  about  the  environment).  Each 
tour  will  also  have  its  own  teaching 
points  (i.e.,  "how  desert  plants  survive 
with  little  water"  or  "how  people  rely 
on  plants")  and  these  will  guide  the 
activity  development  process. 

The  second  step  is  writing  a  description 
of  the  new  tours  and  creating  activities. 
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After  the  new  tours  have  been  written,  they 
are  tested  with  children  to  determine  if 
they  accomplish  the  goals.  Staff  then  become 
"expert  guides"  who  train  the  volunteers 
who  will  be  leading  the  tours. 


.  .  .and  about  wildlife  in  the  Garden. 


Ruthie  Carll  is  acting 
director  of  education  at 
the  Garden. 


The  final  step  is  writing  the  supporting 
materials  such  as  the  teacher  instruction 
packet  and  marketing  the  new  program. 

Phase  4:  Evaluation 

During  the  first  few  months,  kinks  are 
worked  out  of  the  system  on  a  daily  basis. 
The  guides  meet  after  every  tour  and 
discuss  what  went  right  and  what  went 
wrong.  Evaluations  that  will  be  completed 
and  mailed  back  to  the  education  depart¬ 
ment  are  given  to  the  teachers  and  students. 
After  the  program  has  run  for  a  few 
months,  the  guides  and  staff  will  study 
the  evaluations  and  create  solutions  for 
any  problems  with  the  program. 

Throughout  this  process  the  education 
staff  are  guided  by  the  audience  being 
served  by  the  program,  in  this  case  the 
teachers.  The  best  gardens,  museums, 
and  zoos  involve  their  audiences  in 
developing  their  programs.  This  ensures 

Getting  ready  to  go  on  a  self-guided  tour. 


that  the  final  product  is  what  the  partic¬ 
ipants  need — both  informative  and 
enjoyable — and  that  it  is  accessible. 


For  the  Garden's  school  program,  we 
established  an  advisory  committee  of 
curriculum  coordinators,  teachers,  and 
school  administrators,  as  well  as  Garden 
Trustees  and  staff.  They  meet  every  other 
month  to  make  sure  the  program  stays 
on  target  and  continues,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  local  schools. 


All  of  the  Garden's  educational  program¬ 
ming  undergoes  this  process  in  order  to 
maintain  the  level  of  excellence  that  our 
audience  deserves.  This  year  the  school 
program  will  provide  guides  to  twelve 
thousand  students  and  facilitate  the  visits 
of  twenty-four  thousand  self-guided 
students.  Changes  to  the  self-guided 
program  will  reduce  trail  congestion  and 
raise  the  level  of  learning  during  these 
visits.  These  students 
will  grow  up  to  be 
the  leaders  and  deci¬ 
sion  makers  of  our 
community  and  it  is 
our  hope  that  they 
will  carry  their  love  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert 
and  its  inhabitants 
with  them  into  the 
future. 
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“To  Give  and  Receive” 

Garden  now  offers  charitable  gift  annuity  program 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  pleased  to 
offer  members  a  new  way  to  benefit  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  the  Garden — a  charitable 
gift  annuity. 

A  gift  annuity  is  a  simple  contract  between 
a  donor  (it  could  be  an  individual  or  a  couple) 
and  a  charitable  institution  such  as  the 
Garden.  In  exchange  for  a  contribution,  the 
charity  promises  to  make  guaranteed  pay¬ 
ments  during  the  life  of  the  donor(s)  or 
annuitant(s).  The  gift  annuity  allows 
donors  to  make  a  substantial  gift  AND 
receive  ongoing  payments  from  assets. 


Sample  Annual  Annuity  Payments* 


Age 

For  a 

$10,000  Gift 

Rate 

60 

$570 

5.7% 

65 

$600 

6.0% 

70 

$650 

6.5% 

75 

$710 

7.1% 

80 

$800 

8.0% 

85 

$950 

9.5% 

90 

$1130 

11.3% 

These  figures  are  for  illustration  purposes  only. 
Minimum  age:  60.  Minimum  gift:  $10,000 


What  are  the  benefits? 

In  addition  to  guaranteed  payments  to  the 
donor  during  his  or  her  lifetime,  a  charita¬ 
ble  gift  annuity  provides  other  benefits, 
including: 

•  A  portion  of  the  payments  is  usually 
tax-free 

•  Charitable  deduction  in  the  year  of  the  gift 

•  An  annuity  rate  often  higher  than 
interest  paid  on  fixed  investments 

•  Potential  reduced  capital  gains  tax  and/or 
estate  tax 

•  Satisfaction  of  assisting  the  Garden  in  its 
mission 

The  Garden's  Planned  Giving  Committee 
members,  composed  of  Trustees  and 
professionals  from  the  community,  are 
guiding  the  Garden's  charitable  gift  annuity 
program.  For  more  information  about  the 
Garden's  gift  annuity,  please  call  Beverly 
Duzik,  director  of  development,  at  480- 
481-8111,  or  Joyce  Melter,  development 
associate,  at  480-481-8147. 
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Ruth  Greenhouse  leaues  the  Garden 


Ruth  Greenhouse,  director  of  education¬ 
al  services  for  the  past  five  years,  has 
left  the  Garden  to  pursue  other  endeavors. 

In  her  23  years  at  the  Garden,  Ruth  was 
a  part  of  the  staff  that  transformed  the 
Garden  from  a  small,  quiet  plant  museum 
into  a  leading  botanical  institution  of 
national  and  international  reputation  as 
well  as  a  magnet  in  the  local  community 

Ruth  was  the  driving  force  that  resulted 
in  the  Garden's  first  themed  trail,  the 
Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Trail,  which  opened  in  1988.  Visitors 
along  the  trail  can  see  living  expressions 
of  how  Sonoran  peoples  survived  and 
thrived  in  the  desert  environment. 

"When  I  came  to  the  Garden  in  1980, 
my  interest  was  in  ethnobotany  and 
the  public  was  becoming  interested  in 
enthobotany  then  as  well."  A  nutritionist, 
Ruth  earned  a  master's  degree  based 
on  research  on  Pima  Indian  food.  Her 
interest  in  how  native  plants  were  used 
for  food,  shelter,  and  medicine  led  to  a 
broader  platform  at  the  Garden  in  teach¬ 
ing  Valley  residents  and  visitors  about 
plants  and  the  desert  environment. 

In  1993  Ruth  was  project  co-director  of 
a  National  Science  Foundation  grant  of 
$635,000  that  allowed  the  Garden  to 
redesign  itself.  That  redesign  produced 
the  present  hierarchy  of  thematic  trails, 
as  well  as  visitor-centered  signage,  new 
trail  guides  and  teacher  training,  and 
made  the  Garden  more  friendly  and 
comfortable  for  visitors. 

Ruth  has  directed  the  Garden's  department 
of  educational  services  since  1998,  a 
position  she  particularly  enjoyed  because 
it  allowed  her  "to  provide  the  educa¬ 
tion  department  staff  with  the  support, 
help,  and  resources  they  needed  to  work 
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Ruth  Greenhouse 


to  their  strengths  and  be  as  creative  and 
productive  as  possible.  We  worked 
great  together  as  a  team,"  she  said. 

During  the  Garden's  large  construction 
project  in  2000,  Ruth  worked  with  the 
architect  to  design  and  equip  the  new 
Marley  Education  Building,  used  by 
volunteers  and  the  education  department. 
She  also  helped  expand  the  volunteer 
program,  and  has  directed  the  department 
in  building  sustainable  programs  that 
will  remain  as  part  of  the  permanent 
educational  structure  at  the  Garden. 

She  has  loved  working  with  the  Garden's 
volunteers.  "What  a  great  place  the 
Garden  is,  a  nature  paradise  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  a  unique  and  rare 
resource  where  people  can  learn  about 
our  native  plants  and  environment," 
she  said. 

A  fund  has  been  established  in  Ruth's 
name  to  accept  donations  designated  for 
the  upcoming  renovation  of  the  Plants 
and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail. 
Donations  to  the  Ruth  Greenhouse  Fund 
may  be  so  identified  and  sent  to  Miriam 
Beach  in  the  Garden's  development 
office. 


Two  named  to  head 
DBG  departments 


Cathy  Babcock  has  been  named  director 
of  horticulture  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Cathy  has  been  a  member  of 
the  horticulture  staff  since  1983  and  has 
served  as  acting  director  of  horticulture 
after  the  resignation  last  January  of 
Cesar  Mazier. 


Joe  McAuliffe,  PhD,  is  the  new  director 
of  research  at  the  Garden,  succeeding 
Wendy  Hodgson,  who  remains  curator 
of  the  living  collection  and  director  of 
the  herbarium.  Joe,  a  research  ecologist, 
has  been  with  the  Garden  since  1991 
and  directed  the  research  department 
from  1991-1998. 
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Music  in  the  Garden  Spring  Concert  Series  2004 

Sensational  music  in  an  unforgettable  setting  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Sunday  Concerts:  12-2  p.m.  on  Ullman  Terrace 

February  1  Big  Pete  Pearson  Band  -  Blues 


February  8 

February  15 
February  22 
February  29 
March  7 
March  14 
March  28 


The  Guitar  Brothers  (featuring  Thano  and  Demitri  Sahnas  of 
Turning  Point)  -  Spanish  Guitar 

Trinidad  Calypso  -  Soca,  Reggae  and  American  Calypso 

Charles  Lewis  Quintet  -  Latin,  Afro-Cuban  and  Brazilian  Jazz 

Swingtips  -  Big  Band  Swing 

Blaise  Lantana  Quartet  -  Jazz 

William  Eaton  Ensemble  -  World  Chamber /Southwest  Ambient 
Mex-Sal  -  Salsa 


Concert  Tickets: 

Members,  $10;  non-members,  $16.  Children  3-12  years  $8,  under  3  are 
free.  Group  rates  available.  Arcadia  Farms'  Taste  of  the  Desert  serves  lunch  for  an  additional 
charge.  General  seating  only.  Limited  tickets  available  and  advance  ticket  purchase  is  recommended. 
Please  call  480-941-1225  or  come  to  the  Garden  admissions  booth.  No  outside  food  or  beverage 
allowed.  NO  REFUNDS  OR  EXCHANGES  AFTER  TICKET  PURCHASE. 

|  Music  in  the  Garden  sponsored  by:  95.5  KYOT 


Holiday  Teddy  Bear  Tea 

Saturday,  December  13  and  Sunday,  December  14,  2003 
Noon  -  2:00  p.m.  in  Dorrance  Hall 

Start  a  holiday  family  tradition  by  attending  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden's  Holiday  Teddy  Bear  Tea. 

Enjoy  an  afternoon  tea  and  a  delightful  menu  specially  created  by  Atlasta  Catering 
sure  to  please  both  children  and  adults.  Enchanting  children's  entertainment  and 
activities  to  follow  tea.  All  children  will  receive  their  very  own  special  bear 

and  goodie  bag  to  take  home! 

I  Recommended  for  children  ages  3-10. 

Guests  are  encouraged  to  dress  in  holiday  attire  and 
escort  their  own  favorite  teddy  bear  to  the  Tea. 

Advance  reservations  required:  please  call  (480)  941-1225. 

Members:  Adults  $30,  Children  $25  /  Non-members:  Adults  $35,  Children  $30 

Call  soon,  this  event  is  sure  to  sell  out! 

Sponsored  by  Barb's  Bakery,  Cafe  Cortez  Coffee,  The  Original  Kettle  Korn  &  Perrier  Jouet 

The  Garden  is  hosting  for  the  first  time  a 
Children's  Tea  Etiquette  Class  on  Sunday,  December  7  from  2-4  p.m. 

For  more  information,  please  call  (480)  941-1225. 
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Do  you  love 
butterflies? 

Would  you  enjoy  greeting  people  and  shar¬ 
ing  information  about  the  Butterfly  Pavilion 
with  our  visitors? 

We  invite  Garden  members  to  join  us  in  the 
Butterfly  Pavilion  this  spring  to  help  ensure 
the  continued  success  of  this  popular 
attraction. 

You  will  attend  a  required  Special  Event 
Volunteer  Orientation  followed  by  a  spe¬ 
cialized  butterfly  training.  Each  volunteer 
will  sign  up  for  a  minimum  of  three  2.5- 
hour  shifts. 

The  Pavilion  will  be  open  from  March  12 
through  May  9  and  volunteers  are  needed 
everyday. 

We  piloted  this  system  last  year  when 
approximately  fifty  Garden  Members  joined 
us  in  the  Pavilion.  We  had  very  positive 
feedback  from  those  volunteers  and  many 
have  already  made  a  commitment  to  work 
in  the  pavilion  again  this  spring. 

If  you  would  like  more  information,  please 
contact  Sue  Sands  in  the  volunteer  office  at 
480-481-8197. 
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N  APPRECIATION 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  grateful 
for  the  support  of  all  11,898  members. 
Recognized  here  are  members  of  the 
Founder's  Circle,  President's  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Curator's  Circle, 
Saguaro  Society,  and  The  Sonoran 
Circle.  Also  listed  are  donations  and 
memberships  received  from  July  1  to 
September  30,  2003,  for  the  Ocotillo 
Club,  Boojum  Club,  Agave  Century  Club 
and  Desert  Council. 

FOUNDER'S  CIRCLE 

William  Huizingh 
Carol  Schatt 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Barbara  &  Don  Ottosen 
Jocelyn  &  H.  B.  Wallace 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Marie  Doepper 
Leo  A.  Martin 
Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 
Penny  &  Richard  Post 
Louise  C.  Solheim 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Connie  &  Craig  Weatherup 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Carol  &  Robert  Bulla 
Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Virginia  M.  Ullman 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Anonymous 

Susan  &  Bryan  Albue 

Becky  &  Kenneth  Allison 

Neil  Allison  &  Rick  Campoy 

Shreve  &  Jeanne  Archer 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 

David  Barnett 

Uta  M.  Behrens 

Joy  &  Howard  Berlin 

Gena  &  Harry  Bonsall 

Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 

Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 

Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 

Gail  Bradley 

Dorothy  Bramhall 

Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 

Vivian  &  Marlon  Buchholtz 

Beth  Byrnes  &  Barton  Faber 

Susan  &  Claude  Case 

Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 

Amy  S.  Clague 

Charlotte  &  Sidney  Clark 

Sue  Clark-Johnson  &  Brooks  Johnson 

Karen  &  William  Clements 

Marguerite  &  Jack  Clifford 

Carol  &  James  Collins 

Patricia  &  Louis  Comus 

Janet  &  John  Cotton 

Jo  Ann  &  Ronald  Davis 

Pamela  &  Greg  Dean 

Debora  &  Tim  DeMore 

Geri  &  Mike  DeMuro 

Rachel  K.  Dirkse 

David  D.  Dodge 

Jo  Ellen  &  Philip  Doornbos 

Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 

Julie  &  John  Douglas 

Janet  Pillion  Duval  &  Robert  Kelly 

Beverly  &  Paul  Duzik 

Ann  &  Ed  Elliott 

Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 

Constance  Estes 


Ardie  &  Stephen  Evans 
Holly  Faubel  &  David  Sprague 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Rebecca  Ailes-Fine  &  Peter  Fine 
JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 
Barbara  &  James  Freeman 
Sandy  Fulkerson 
Sheila  &  F.  Michael  Geddes 
Martha  Gilbert 

Amy  Gittler  &  Michael  Sillyman 
Kathleen  H.  Goeppinger 
Leigh  &  David  Hann 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Lori  &  Howard  Hirsch 
Meghan  &  Jerome  Hirsch 
Leandra  &  Charles  Holland 
Ruth  Ann  &  Thomas  Hornaday 
Janice  &  Gordon  Hunt 
Martha  &  Ray  Hunter 
Barbara  Johnson 
Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 
Maurine  &  Jeffrey  Kahn 
Nancy  Kinney 
Faye  &  James  Kitchel 
Betty  &  Samuel  Kitchell 
Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Shirley  &  Burnell  Kraft 
Susan  &  William  Levine 
Jan  &  Thomas  Lewis 
Martha  &  Leroy  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  Lewis 
Kay  &  John  Lorenzen 
Julie  &  H.  J.  Louis 
Dana  &  Bruce  Macdonough 
Anne  &  Austin  Marquis 
Christine  S.  Martin 
Carol  &  Howard  McCrady 
Linda  McEvoy 
Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  McKeever 
Patricia  &  Gerald  McKenna 
Mary  &  Larry  Melcher 
Sue  &  Glenn  Melton 
Lois  &  Steven  G.  Mihaylo 
Cynthia  &  John  Millikin 
Carol  &  Wilbur  Mills 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Jenny  &  Manny  Molina 
Sara  &  Pete  Morgan 
John  P.  Morian 
Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 
Susan  L.  &  Mark  Mulzet 
Kathy  &  Charles  Munson 
E.  H.  Neese 
Sherry  New 
Nancy  &  Henry  Newlin 
Mary  &  William  North 
Eve  &  Henry  Ohlinger 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Mary  &  Richard  O'Riley 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
MaryEllen  &  Mark  Pendleton 
Dilys  &  Howard  Popper 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Kelli  Riley 

Diane  &  David  Roush 
Nancy  &  Frank  Russell 
Toni  &  Kevin  Salcido 
Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 
Lois  &  Stephen  Savage 
Ed  Scates 

Sallye  Schumacher 
Kenneth  J.  Schutz 
Ellie  &  Don  Shapiro 
William  &  Mary  Ann  Sheely 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Dorothy  &  Harvey  Smith 
Maria  &  William  Smith 
Madeline  &  Angelo  Spenillo 
Martha  &  Donald  Squire 
Jeff  Stinebiser  &  Robert  Baily 
Carolyn  &  John  Stuart 
Anne  &  Robert  Stupp 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Elizabeth  Summers 


Christine  Ten  Eyck  &  Gary  Deaver 

Jennifer  Theobald 

Bruce  C.  Thoeny 

Dorothy  Tolzman 

Candice  &  James  Unruh 

Lynne  &  John  Unruh 

Kathryn  &  Gerrit  van  Huisstede 

Esther  L.  Voorsanger 

Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 

Susan  F.  Wells 

Nancy  &  Edward  White 

Carol  Whiteman 

Linda  &  Richard  Whitney 

Liisa  &  William  Wilder 

Stephania  &  Bruce  Williams 

Suzanne  Williams 

Kathy  &  Robert  Winder 

Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 

Roma  &  Raymond  Wittcoff 

Annie  &  Michael  Woods 

Sylvia  &  Carl  Yoder 

Sheila  &  David  Young 

Barbara  &  Charles  Young 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Barbara  &  Craig  Barrett 
J.  Stephen  Eickert 
Barbara  &  DeBanks  Henward 
Mrs.  Dewitt  John 
Mary  &  William  North 
Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 
Boojum  Tree  Club 
Jean  D.  Binford 
Barbara  &  Richard  Carlson 
Lindsay  &  William  Chapman 
Nicole  &  George  Kroeger  & 

Barbara  Ferris 
Elizabeth  W.  Lunseth 
Carolyn  &  Donald  Metzger 
Margaret  &  Duane  Morse 
Robert  E.  Peters 

Susan  Havranek  &  Robert  Potter 
Kathryn  Harris  &  Nicholas  Salerno 
Kristin  Schloemer 
Linda  &  Gerald  Shields 
Susannah  &  Leslie  Small 
Wendy  Vittori  &  Angela  Heider 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Kathy  &  Steven  Ashby 
Jean  &  Harold  Bachman 
Jean  D.  Binford 
Jean  &  Robert  Brooks 
Ted  M.  Brown 
Rebecca  Burnham 
Michele  &  David  Cano 
Barbara  &  Richard  Carlson 
Lindsay  &  William  Chapman 
Jennie  &  Jerry  Cox 
Andrew  Curtis 

Marianne  Dolack  &  Laura  Fanning 
Kathy  Lynn  &  Christopher  Draper 
Rochelle  Malinoff  &  Paul  Dygert 
Stephan  Fincher  &  John  Snyder 
Natalie  &  Sam  Freedman 
Lucile  Gaetje 

Susan  &  Thomas  Gardner 
Catherine  &  A1  Gordon 
Jack  Hartley 
Karen  Hegeman 
Pamela  &  Ronald  Hill 
Win  L.  Holden 
Carol  &  Mike  Kearney 
Susan  &  Frederick  Klein 
Bruce  C.  Koch 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Nicole  &  George  Kroeger  & 
Barbara  Ferris 
Sally  &  Richard  Lehmann 
Haskel  I.  Lentz 
Kathy  &  Robert  Londeree 
Elizabeth  W.  Lunseth 
Carolyn  &  Donald  Metzger 
Carmine  &  Joseph  Miller 
Margaret  &  Duane  Morse 
Ricky  Littlefield  &  Charles  Oswald 
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Robert  E.  Peters 

Susan  Havranek  &  Robert  Potter 
Maxine  &  Michael  Radtke 
Barbara  G.  Rankin 
Cindy  James  Richman  &  Steve 
Richman 

Kathryn  Harris  &  Nicholas  Salerno 
Kristin  Schloemer 
Johanna  &  Robert  Schofield 
Judith  &  David  Sensibar 
Linda  &  Gerald  Shields 
Victoria  &  Paul  Shimp 
Suzanne  &  Thomas  Sikora 
Susannah  &  Leslie  Small 
Marilyne  A.  Smith 
Madeline  &  Angelo  Spenillo 
Nancy  &  John  Teets 
Jane  W.  Thorne 

Michael  Tucker  &  Gregory  Sale 
Kathleen  &  George  Tyson 
Roberta  &  James  Urban 
H.  W.  Van  Loo 

Wendy  Vittori  &  Angela  Heider 
Dianne  &  Robert  Wible 
Helen  B.  Wooden 


AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Anonymous 

Rebecca  Allison  &  Margaux  Schaffer 
Gloria  Anderson  &  Susan  Dugan 
Lowell  &  Marilyn  Bailey 
Sally  &  Gordon  Barnes 
Norma  &  George  Barratt 
Cheryl  Bebbington 
Marcia  &  Chris  Boettcher 
Carol  &  P.  C.  Boyle 
Joan  Broderius  &  Sharon  Broderius 
Melinda  &  Charles  Brown 
Merrie  &  Lee  Brownson 
Lynn  Marie  Brysacz 
Alice  Draisin-Burmeister  & 

David  Burmeister 
Kathleen  &  Dan  Burton 
Cynthia  &  Brian  &  Jeremy  Buskirk 
Sandra  R.  Cail 

Margaret  &  Thomas  Caldwell 
Janie  L.  Campbell 
Kathy  Carone  &  Richard  Adkins 
Dorothea  S.  Clarke 
Jane  Me  Kinley  Crane 
Nancy  &  Kevin  Cummings 
Rhonda  Wrenn  &  Dennis  Cunning 
Doris  &  Richard  Dale 
Barbara  &  Merrill  Davison 
Gail  &  Michael  Dickson 
Karen  &  James  Douglass 
Diane  Dreon  &  David  Kujawa 
Heather  Drieling 
Connie  Fortik  &  Breck  Durham 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Kathryn  N.  Edwards 
Michelle  &  Rick  Elsey 
David  H.  Emme 
Kathryn  &  Lindsley  Evans 
Margaret  &  Thomas  Frihart 
Lee  Gibbs 

Patricia  &  E.  Cyrus  Goodrich 
Ruth  &  James  Gourley 
Elizabeth  &  John  Gray 
Bonnie  K.  Green 
Josephine  Griswold 
Elin  Cantliffe-Guenther  & 

Douglas  Guenther 
Melissa  &  Steve  Guriy 
L.  J.  Read  &  J.  D.  Guthier 
Christine  Hardy  &  William  Howe 
Lori  &  Jim  Hartman 
Suzanne  &  Shane  Harward 
Carol  G.  Hollis 
Mr.  Douglas  Hopper 
Bonnie  &  Mark  Howard 
Mary  &  Thomas  Hudak 
Ellen  L.  Jackson 
Sharrie  &  Glenn  Jerdee 
Jacqueline  &  Andy  Johnson 


Rachel  Dabill  &  Bill  Johnson 
Deborah  &  Roy  Johnson 
Carol  Ann  &  William  Keane 
Carolyn  &  Douglas  Keats 
Kathleen  &  Charles  Kienzle 
Susan  Kovarik  &  Brian  Schneider 
Cheryl  &  Richard  Krajewski 
Lynda  &  A.  A.  Krigers 
Leah  &  Richard  Langerman 
Geraldine  E.  LaRocque 
Sharon  &  Larry  Levinson 
Susan  Gale  &  Jonathan  Levy 
Barbara  &  Ron  Lieberson 
Leeta  &  Ron  Mackey 
Marie  &  Matthew  Maddox 
Jane  Maienschein  &  Richard  Creath 
Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall 
Makoto  Matsumoto 
S.  Dennis  McDonald 
Hugh  McDowell 
Flossie  &  Michael  Melby 
Camilla  Ann  Mican  &  David  Meyer 
Althea  &  John  Miller 
Fran  &  Wayne  Mitten 
Marcia  &  Richard  Nadolny 
Nancy  &  Ray  Nagle 
Wanda  &  Marvin  Nasses 
Jerry  &  Florence  Nelson  & 

Sue  Livingston 
Terri  &  R.  David  Newton 
Lynn  &  Joe  Nichols 
Susan  D.  Noack 
Susan  G.  Owens 
Paul  R.  Peach 
M.  Pamela  Penn 
Dona  &  Tom  Purcell 
Cindy  &  Steve  Rakowski 
Kathleen  &  John  Replogle 
Belinda  &  Rob  Richardson 
Laura  Rouyer  &  Jennifer  Smith 
Eloise  &  Nathan  Rubin  & 

Andrew  Rubin 
Mary  &  Roland  Ruhl 
Shirley  &  Anthony  Sallas 
Lurinda  &  Clayton  Schad 
Sophann  &  Thomas  Schleifer 
R.  Pauline  Schmidt 
Tessie  &  James  A.  Sharp 
Sharon  &  Dennis  Smith 
Linda  &  Dennis  Smith  & 

Tracy  Smith 
Stacie  &  Peter  Smith 
Betty  &  Robert  Smith 
Elinor  &  Stanley  Smith 
Susan  &  Rodo  Sofranac 
Mitzi  Krockover  &  Jacque  Sokolov 
Margarete  Somers 
Margaret  Sova  &  Robert  Kreitner 
Mary  &  Fred  Stone  III 
Helga  &  Charles  Stubner 
Delores  Rodman  &  Dale  Suran 
Mary  &  Robert  Swift 
Andree  &  Theodore  Tarby 
Carol  Torrey-Waldrop  & 

A.  Linwood  Waldrop 
Kathy  &  Thomas  Van  Arsdale 
Maureen  &  John  Voloudakis 
Nancy  &  Gilbert  Waldman 
Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 
Douglas  K.  Winckler 
Cheryl  Wyatt  &  John  Wenderski 
Mary  &  Harry  Young 
Beth  &  David  Zeibig 


THE  SONORAN  CIRCLE 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored 


to  acknowledge  the  following  individuals 
who  have  included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (17) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  &  John  Allan 
Sidney  Allen 
Gene  Almendinger 
Lou  Ella  Archer  * 
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Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kate  &  Greg  Bakkum 
Diane  Barker 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.  * 

David  Barnett 
Charles  Berger 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Jane  Burtnett 
Joy  &  Craig  Clifford 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
Bob  Dowle 

Marion  &  Jim  Durham 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Alice  Feffer  * 

Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw 
DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Debra  Korobkin 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein  * 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 

Beth  Meyer  Lohse  &  Rolf  Lohse 

Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 

John  K.  Meinert 

Connie  Mueller 

Lorene  D.  Mullineaux  * 

Patricia  Anne  Murphy 
Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Kathleen  Passey  * 

Craig  Pearson 


Have  you  provided  for  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate  plans? 

If  so,  you  may  qualify  for 
membership  in  The  Sonoran 
Circle.  For  more  information 
call  Beverly  Duzik,  director  of 
development,  at  480-481-8111. 


Joel  Prescott 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  &  Robert  H.  Rheinlander 
David  J.  Ritchie 
Leontine  Sassell  * 

Carol  Schatt 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal  * 

Don  Shaw 
Glenda  Springer 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Marilyn  Swoboda 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Michael  Tucker 
Ethel  Twitched  * 

H.  W.  Van  Loo 
Nancy  E.  Wagner 
Gertrude  Webster  * 

Terry  &  Nancy  Wilkosz 
Terry  &  Mary  Anna  Woodworth 
Eugenia  I.  Wright  * 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*  Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized 


DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category, 
Desert  Council  represents  an  alliance 
between  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  & 
the  business  community  for  donors  of 
$250  or  more. 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000  +) 

American  Express  Company 
APS 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Clear  Channel  Outdoor 
Park  &  Co. 

Wells  Fargo 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  +) 

Bank  One  Arizona 

Belo  Marketing  Solutions 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Arizona 

East  Valley  Tribune 

Kitchell  Corporation 

Morgan  Stanley 

SRP 

Target  Corporation 
Transit  Advertising  Group 

Mesquite  ($5,000  +) 

Augspurger  Komm  Engineering,  Inc. 
Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Garduno's  Margarita  Factory 
Harkins  Theatres 
Intel  Corporation 
Los  Olivos 

Macayo's  Mexican  Kitchen 
Mezcal 

Phoenix  Home  &  Garden 
QV  Distributors  Inc. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 

Ironwood  ($2,500  +) 

Arizona  Foothills  Magazine 
Atlasta  Catering  Service,  Inc. 

Bank  of  America 

CFG  Business  Solutions,  LLC 

Desert  Schools  Federal  Credit  Union 

Fennemore  Craig 

Frank  &  Lupe's 

Go  Daddy  Software,  Inc. 

Greenberg  Traurig,  LLP 
Guitar  Center  #151 
Miller  Wagner  and  Company,  Ltd. 
Old  Town  Tortilla  Factory 
Once  in  a  Bloom  Fragrances,  L.L.C. 
The  Orcutt  /  Winslow  Partnership 
Ryley,  Carlock  &  Applewhite,  P.A. 
Snell  &  Wilmer  L.L.P. 

Starbucks  Coffee  Company 
Tierra  Madre  Landscape  Services 

Acacia  ($1,000  +) 

Arcadia  Farms 

The  Copier  Brothers,  Inc. 

Direct  Optical  Research  Company 
Events  With  Taste 
Friedman  Recycling  Company 
Infiniti  of  Scottsdale 
The  Jordan  Group,  Inc. 

The  M  Group  Graphic  Design,  Inc. 
Media  Buying  Services,  Inc. 

Michael's  at  the  Citadel 
One  Fish  Two  Fish  Productions 
Osborn  Maledon  P.A. 

Pearson  &  Company 

Phoenix  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company 

Pour  Masters 

Santa  Barbara  Catering  Company 
Scottsdale  Insurance  Company 
Shamrock  Foods  Company 
Southwest  Gas  Corporation 
Spectrum  Graphics,  Inc. 

Strategic  Alliance  Marketing,  LLC 


Ten  Eyck  Landscape  Architects,  Inc. 
Vista  Professional  Outdoor  Lighting 
Vollmer  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Desert  Willow  ($500+) 

America  West  Airlines 
Blue  Agave  Mexican  Cantina 
JJS,  Inc. 

Oest  Metalworks 
Scottsdale  Community  College 
Sierra  Vista  Herald 
Tri-Rentals,  Inc. 

Xeriscapes  Unlimited,  Inc. 

Cascalote  ($250+) 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
Arizona  Nursery  Association 
Canyon  Record  Productions 
Creative  Plants 
Dixileta  Gardens 

Douglas  Architecture  and  Planning,  PC. 
Glendale  Office  Supply,  Inc. 

Lisa  Sette  Gallery 
Midwestern  University 
The  Printing  Co. 

Rancho  Soledad  Nurseries 
Thinking  Caps  Creative  Graphic 
Design,  Inc. 

Willie  Itule  Produce,  Inc. 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

Arizona  Federal  Credit  Union 
Bank  of  America 
The  Boeing  Company 
Cigna  Foundation 
Gannett  Foundation 
Gartner  Charity 
Honeywell,  Inc. 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Gardeners  ($100  +) 

Frances  Burke 

in  honor  of  Robert  Beach 's  birthday 
Janis  K.  Ramsey 

DONATIONS 

Neilson  &  Jean  Brown 
Kevin  &  Nancy  Cummings 
Robert  &  Patricia  Davis 
Ana  Maria  &  Herny  Forner 
Katherie  Porter  &  James  Astholz 
Norman  &  Jerene  Watson 
Penny  Wilson  &  Robert  Dare 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

Cosanti  Foundation 

The  Fred  Maytag  Family  Foundation 

GROWING  A  LEGACY  FOR 
GENERATIONS 

CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  GIFTS 

Bank  One  Arizona 

HONORARY  & 

MEMORIAL  GIFTS 

Honorary  and  memorial  contributions  are 
used  to  provide  for  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  horticulture,  education  and 
research  programs.  Gifts  may  also  provide 
for  benches,  plaques  and  photo  stations. 
From  July  1  to  September  30, 2003, 
contributions  have  been  received: 

In  honor  of: 

Ruth  Greenhouse 
Anonymous  Donor 
Sidney  M.  Allen 
Jean  M.  Besich 
Kenneth  &  Joan  Compton 
Marilyn  &  George  Dennett 
Miriam  &  Julius  Francis 


Ron  &  Barbara  Lieberson 
Jacqueline  Miller 
Barbara  &  Albert  Peters 
Evelyn  M.  Price 
Jane  B.  Schlosberg 
Margarete  Somers 
Marcus  A.  Taeger 
Ben  &  Shari  Thompson 
The  Trenter  Family  Living  Trust 
Melanie  &  Robert  Williams 
Kathy  &  Robert  Winder 
Hazel  Hare 
Dorothy  S.  Malian 
Sno  Waters 
Barbara  J.  Webb 

In  memory  of: 

Ted  Anderson 
Gerhard  Vehlhaber 
Susan  F.  Campbell 
Carol  Profstra 
Mary  K.  Sterling 
Michael  P.  Gardner 
Dwight  &  Gay  Weaver 
Paul  Glamp 
Jack  &  Marcia  Nickels 
Marjorie  Gruber 
Diane  D.  Buxbaum 
Jane  R.  Kealy 
Carol  J.P.  Berg 
Judith  Curtis 
Betsy  Fahlman-Ball 
Shirley  Hutchings 
Kirti  Mathura 
Emily  Umberger 
Charlotte  Kempner 
Sandra  Kempner 
Harold  McGrath 
Prudential  Relocation 
Ken  Rominger 
Mary  Catellier 
John  Cordasco 
Joyce  Melter 
Gary  Schiller 

Martha  Vizcaya  &  Claudia  Vizcaya 
Jacob  Shaphren 
Jane  Prescott 
Lynn  Sheldon 
James  Beaton 
Marilyn  Burgy 
Joann  &  Keith  Denton 
Arthur  B.  Drogue 
Bradley  C.  Irwin 
Lisa  Kabnick 
John  &  Carolyn  Miller 
Beverly  Oberg 
Peter  M.  Rogers 
Carole  &  L.A.  Smiley 
Karla  B.  Tillotson 
Walsworth,  Franklin,  Bevins  & 
McCall,  LLP 
Norma  Zeman 
Rex  Staley 
Anne  G.  T.  Henry 
James  Vizcaya 

Martha  Vizcaya  &  Claudia  Vizcaya 
Robert  L.  Mueller 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Marjorie  Woodruff 
Edra  Drake 

IN-KIND  GIFTS 
Arizona  Historical  Society 
Jane  Cole 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
Frazee  Paint  and  Wallcoverings 
Friends  of  the  Phoenix  Public 
Library 

Barbara  M.  Furr 
Barbara  Hofflander 
The  Printing  Co. 


Mary  Lou  &  Richard  Sievers 
Air  Comm  Corporation 
Urban  Shadow 
Sylvia  Yoder 

Spring  '03  Appeal 

Joanne  Archerd  &  Lyle  Skandel 
Talitha  J.  Arnold 
Herman  Bartholomay 
Jean  M.  Besich 
Connie  &  James  Binns 
Martha  Brodersen 
Margaret  &  Thomas  Caldwell 
Marion  &  Jim  Durham 
Lisa  Wilkinson-Fannin  & 

Robert  Fannin 
Mark  &  C.C.  Friedman 
Georgia  Gelabert 
Anita  &  Richard  Gilford 
Heidi  &  Paul  Good 
Judy  &  A1  Herrala 
Gwen  &  Byron  Holler 
Carole  &  Richard  Holmes 
Dora  &  Bernard  Jacobs 
Walter  Jayroe 
Sue  Clark-Johnson  & 

Brooks  Johnson 
Maria  &  Ed  Kelley 
Leslie  &  Robert  Leighninger 
Ann  Linnett 
Carl  A.  Mangine 
Florence  B.  McChesney 
Carole  S.  Morris 
Peter  M.  Richards 
Keven  F.  Richardson 
Carolyn  D.  Ridgeway 
Mary  &  Paul  Sauser 
Caroline  Schroeder  & 

Eric  Johnson 

Anne  Kurtz  &  Brian  Schoeffler 

Linda  &  Gerald  Shields 

Joyce  Thaw 

Lorraine  Torvik 

Sharon  R.  Waldie 

Geoff  &  Edie  Ward 

Nancy  &  Lawrence  Watkins 

Garret  &  Shirley  Weyand 

Karen  Wold 

We  attempt  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of 
our  donors'  names.  If  you  note  an  error 
or  omission,  please  contact  the  Garden's 
development  assistant,  Bill  Elliott,  at 
480-481-8193. 
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Photograph  by  Adam  Rodriguez 


Calendar  of  Special  Events 


Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias  2003 

presented  by  Mervyn's 
December  4,  5  &  6:  Members  Only  Weekend 
December  11, 12  &  13;  18, 19  &  20;  26,  27  &  28 
Open  to  the  public 
5:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Holiday  Teddy  Bear  Tea 

Saturday  &  Sunday  /  December  13  &  14,  2003 
Noon  -  2  p.m.  in  Dorrance  Hall 
For  reservations  call  480-941-1225 


Desert  Botanical  Garden  will  be  closed 
on  December  25 


Sculpture  at  the  Garden 
JOHN  WADDELL:  Master  Sculptor  of  Figure  &  Dance 

January  19  -  June  27,  2004 

Wildflower  Symposium  and  Lestival 

March  6  &  7 

Butterfly  Pavilion 

Open  to  Garden  members:  March  12 
Open  to  the  public:  March  13  &  14 
Exhibit  open  through  May  9 

Spring  Plant  Sale 

March  19, 20  &  21 
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Desert  Botanical  Garden 

STAY  IN  TOUCH 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 

leave  us  your  I 

1 

W 

Phoenix,  AZ  85008 

forwarding  address!  1 

uesert 

Botanical 

480-941-1225 

Garden 

www.dbg.org 

The  mission  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden: 

The  Garden's  commitment  to  the  community  is  to  advance 
excellence  in  education,  research,  exhibition,  and 
conservation  of  desert  plants  of  the  world  with  emphasis 
on  the  Southwestern  United  States.  We  will  ensure  that 
the  Garden  is  always  a  compelling  attraction  that 
brings  to  life  the  many  wonders  of  the  desert. 


Photograph  by  John  and  Ruth  Waddell  Photograph  by  Adam  Rodriguez 


